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THE  INTELLECTUAL  DECADENCE 

OF  EUROPE 

By  COUNT  CARLO  SFORZA 

Before  the  World  War,  there  was  only  barriers  as  causes  of  the  world  depression  are 
one  autocratic  government  in  Europe :  the  certainly  righf.but  they  forget  the  main  human 
Russian  Empire.  We  should  not  forget,  indeed,  reason:  that  during  the  four  mo^  horrible 
thattheGermany  of  the  Junker  and  of  William  years  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  world  the  flower 

II,  as  well  as  Auitiia^Hungary,  recognized  the  of  European  youth  fell  in  battle.  E>oes  not  each 
freedom  of  the  press.  And  where  there  is  free'  of  us,  who  lived  during  or  fought  the  war, 
dom  of  the  press — or  even  a  certain  amount  of  remember  that  it  is  on  the  Carso  and  on  the 

it — it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  didtatorial  Alps,  in  Flanders  and  in  the  pe^ilential 

autocracy.  trenches  of  Macedonia  that  two  or  three  of 

What  characterizes  the  po^t'war  dictator'  our  beA  friends  died — friends  whom  we  con' 
ships  in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  in  Russia  is  sidered  as  the  pureA  promises  for  the  scientific 
essentially  this:  all  newspapers,  all  books,  all  and  moral  life  of  tomorrow?  How  many  times 
printed  nutter  are  instruments  of  governmental  have  I  seen  their  shades,  and  have  bitterly  felt 
propaganda,  with  the  same  result  everywhere  their  absence  in  the  sessions  of  the  Italian 

— intelledtual  debasement.  Parliament,  in  which  I  took  part,  or  later  as 

It  has  been  fashionable  for  years  to  say  that  I  observed  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
democracy  is  a  form  of  mob'rule,  while  didtator'  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the  Ambassador' 

ships  ofier  government  by  the  be^.  But  it  is  ial  lodge. 

now  obvious  to  everyone  that  it  is  the  dicta'  Another  thing  we  forget:  those  four  years 
torships  that  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  of  war  taught  too  many  survivors  the  vicious 
molyrule  and  often  on  the  basis  of  lynch  law.  lesson  that  violence  was  bravery  and  duty. 
All  the  European  dictators  have  proved  to  be  that  blind  obedience,  even  spiritual  obedience, 
demagogues  and  fir^-rate  showmen.  No  Prime  was  a  moral  virtue,  that  “patriotism”  explained 
Mini^r  in  pre'war  Europe  was  so  prodigal  and  excused  everything,  even  spying  on  a 
of  ready-made,  catch-penny  phrases  as  the  friend  on  what  was  called  the  “home  front,” 
didtators  of  po^-war  Europe — except  Stalin,  very  far  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  ...  If  the 
because  he  is  the  only  didtator  who  is  sure  greater  part  of  adts  of  violence  committed  by 
of  his  own  strength.  Fascia  in  Italy  and  Nazis  in  Germany  is  char- 

One  understands  now  what  Cavour  meant  adt^zed  by  base  cowardice,  it  is  because  their 
when  he  said  that  any  fool  can  govern  by  authors  believed  or  wished  to  believe  that 
martial  law.  after  all  they  were  committing  adts  of  war — 

How  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  lowering  of  the  where  all  is  permitted, 
intelledtml  and  moral  atmosphere  of  Europe  The  didtators  accelerated  the  process  of 
has  been  possible?  moral  debasement,  for  everywhere — Russia 

In  my  opinion,  those  who  answer  by  citing  included — they  frivored  the  flatterers,  the  so- 
armaments,  feverish  nationalisms  and  trade  called  experts  (who  under  the  pretext  of  doing 
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their  technical  work  have  lent  themselves 
without  conscience  to  serve  everybody  and 
everything)  but  they  eliminated  all  the  coura¬ 
geous  servants  of  the  ^te,‘  the  mo^  reliable 
critical  minds,  the  original  brains.  Years  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  have  proved  that  capable  servants 
^tood  no  chance  unless  they  debased  them¬ 
selves  by  a  simulated  servility  and  never 
ventured  frankly  to  disapprove  policies  they 
considered  baneful.  But  the  acceptance  of  rule 
by  fear  ends  in  the  degradation  even  of  those 
who  prudently  thought  that  they  might  obey 
or  feign  to  obey  the  demagogue  in  power, 
while  keeping  free,  at  the  same  time,  their  inner 
conscience.  The  coward  begins  with  a  resigned 
silence ;  but  passes  very  soon  to  demonArations 
of  respedt  and  even  enthusiasm  for  those  ^xd^om 
he  ^il  l  loathes  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  But 
shortly  after  he  has  begun  to  compromise  with 
himself,  even  this  secret  feeling  disappears. 
Such  is  human  nature:  when  one  is  forced  to 
endure  bitter  humiliations  without  possibility 
of  rebellion,  one  ends  by  trying  to  forget  all 
that;  very  soon  one  begins  to  say  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  One  ^ep  more,  and 
men  who  live  under  humiliating  political  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  even  complain  \^en  with  their 
truAieit  friends.  That  would  mean  acknowl¬ 
edging  udut  they  have  sunk  to.  They  prefer  to 
forget.* 

*  I  am  not  thinking  in  the  leaA  of  myself. 
Ambassador  to  France  when  Fascism  went 
into  power,  I  was  not  “eliminated;”  I  resigned 
at  once — and  maintained  my  decision  in  spite 
of  written  entreaties  by  the  leader  of  Fascism 
to  keep  my  poA  with  him.  I  went  to  the 
Senate,  in  Rome,  and  opposed  Fascism  as  long 
as  any  public  discussion  was  allowed  (end  of 
1925). 

*  And  it  is  the  same  thing  every^xdiere  even 
when  dictators  are  intellecftually  powerful  as 
perhaps  was  the  case  with  Napoleon  I  and  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  following  description  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  days  in  France  is  not  from  a  radical  but 
from  Catholic  and  Royali^  Chateaubriand: 
“The  ^^diole  country  has  become  an  empire  of 
lies;  newspapers,  speeches,  prose  and  p<^try, 
all  di^rt  the  truth.  If  it  rains,  we  are  aj^ed 
that  the  sun  is  shining.  Everything  leads  up 
to  the  MaAer  alone.  We  muA  above  all  yell 
applause  when  a  mi^ke  or  a  crime  has  been 
committed.  No  book  may  appear  without  hav¬ 
ing  pages  in  it  given  up  to  praise  of  him.  The 
crimes  of  the  Republican  Revolution  were  the 
work  of  passions  which  always  leave  certain 
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He  >^o  has  traveled  in  the  ancient  EaA  has 
seen  nations  which  seem  to  have  been  ever¬ 
lastingly  degraded  by  long  generations  of 
despots  into  servile  races  without  hope  and 
without  faith. 

No  people  can  survive  constant,  forced  sub¬ 
mission  to  dogmas,  formulae  and  men — and 
even  more  so  when  formulae  and  dogmas  change 
all  the  time  and  men  are  exalted  today  by  order 
and  forgotten  tomorrow  by  order,  as  happened 
in  Russia  to  Trotsky  and  in  fosciSt  Italy  to  so 
many  shallow  but  noisy  “hierarchs”. 

What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  such  moral  evils 
threaten  to  remain,  in  part  at  leaSt,  even  after 
their  causes  have  disappeared. 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  ancient 
motto:  “The  strength  of  a  city  is  not  ships  or 
walls  but  men.” — Brussels. 

moral  resources.  But  how  heal  the  wound  made 
by  a  government  that  has  e^blished  despot¬ 
ism  as  a  principle?  Which,  talking  the  whole 
time  of  morality,  is  constantly  destroying  it? 
Which  mistakes  a  terrihed  condition  of  slavery 
for  the  calm  of  a  well-organized  society?  The 
most  terrible  revolutions  are  preferable  to  such 
a  State.” 

Chateaubriand’s  words  are  a  perfect  de¬ 
scription  of  poSt'war  European  dieftatorships. 

AAA 

The  Chilean  poetess  Gabriela  MiStral,  who 
has  for  some  time  been  Consul  of  Chile  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  has  been  transferred  to  Lisbon. 

“Ludwig  Klages  sees  in  the  disappearance 
of  Universal  Poetry  the  moSt  serious  peril  to 
our  culture.  *.  .  .There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
are  in  the  era  of  the  decay  of  the  soul’.” — Men- 
no  Spann,  in  Monatshefte  fur  Deutschen  Untet' 
richt,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Monatshefte  fiir  Deutschen  Unterricht  for 
March,  1936,  published  the  first  instalment 
of  a  Bibliography  of  Recent  English  Bool{S  on 
German  Subjects  and  English  Translations  of 
Recent  German  Booths,  covering  the  be^  of 
such  books  which  have  appeared  during  the 
present  generation.  The  liA  is  compiled  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Handschin  of  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

According  to  a  new  decree  in  Turkey,  all 
Turkish  civil  employes  mu^  speak  at  leaA  one 
foreign  language. 

Professor  Emil  Grenauer  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg  has  espoused  the  Jewish  religion, 
together  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  as 
a  prote^  again^  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by 
the  government  of  Germany. 


ART  FOR  ART’S  SAKE 


By  ALBERT  GUfiRARD 


IN  Literature  and  Society,  we  proposed  to 
examine  Art  as  one  of  the  elements  in  a 
civilization,  conditioned  if  not  determined  by 
social  life  as  a  whole,  reacting  upon  social  life 
in  its  turn.  The  book  passed  in  review  the 
principal  attempts  to  ^udy  Art  from  without. 
It  was  not  our  purpjose  to  explode  the  socicK 
logical  method  of  criticism:  we  merely  at' 
tempted  to  dehne  it,  that  is  to  say  to  trace  the 
limits  of  its  validity. 

This,  however,  implied  the  denial  of  many 
arrogant,  all-embracing  claims.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Homer  can  be  wholly  accounted 
for  in  terms  of  the  cephalic  index,  Shakespeare 
in  fiindtion  of  the  British  climate,  or  Dante  cm 
the  basis  of  Marxian  economics.  This  skepti¬ 
cism  elicited  the  expedted  sneers  from  the  ex- 
pedted  quarters. 

All  aspedts  of  civilization,  while  they  are 
part  of  an  organic  whole,  enjoy  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  autonomy.  A  capitalism  American 
bridge  can  not  be  quite  the  same  as  a  com¬ 
munistic  Russian  bridge:  but  both  are  sub- 
jedt  to  engineering  conditions  which  are  dic¬ 
tated  neither  by  Adam  Smith  nor  by  Karl 
Marx.  And  in  no  field  is  that  autonomy  great¬ 
er  than  in  the  field  of  Art. 

When  we  have  explained  in  terms  of  Race, 
Environment  and  Momentum  why  Racine 
wore  a  monumental  peruke  and  observed  the 
three  Ari^tclian  unities,  we  Aill  have  to 
explain  why  Racine  was  Racine.  Sociology 
brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  eAhetic  prob¬ 
lem:  it  does  not  enable  us  to  penetrate  therein. 

This  refusal  of  the  arti^  to  be  caught  in  the 
mesh  of  social  ^ti^ics,  to  bow  down,  to  con¬ 
form,  to  serve;  this  defiant  assertion  of  the 
Unique  again^  the  laws  of  the  herd;  this  is 
Miat  we  under^nd  by  the  Dodtrine  of  Art 
for  Art’s  Sake.  The  word  Doctrine,  however, 
is  not  fully  adequate.  Art  for  Art’s  sake  can 
be  less  than  a  dodtrine — a  mere  shibboleth.  It 


can  also  be  more  than  a  dodtrine — a  creative 
faith. 

Even  as  a  shibboleth,  it  is  fiir  from  negli¬ 
gible.  It  carries  with  it  a  rather  pungent  aura 
of  ‘Decadence’:  and  Decadentism  is  not  with¬ 
out  fascination,  especially  for  the  adolescent 
mind.  Art  for  Art’s  sake  in  that  sense  is  an 
‘artificial  paradise,’  as  Baudelaire  would  phrase 
it;  a  rare,  subtle  and  potent  brand  of  hashish. 
This  aspedt  of  the  problem  is  best  represented 
in  the  life  and  works  of  Oscar  Wilde.  We  have 
no  desire  to  ignore  it,  but  it  will  not  be  the 
main  objedt  of  our  queA. 

As  a  Dodtrine,  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  has  a 
wider  field  of  application  than  Art  in  its 
technical  sense.  It  is  obvious  that  paintings, 
^tues  and  poems  may  be  produced  for  many 
other  ‘sakes’  than  that  of  Art:  arti^  are  not 
wholly  impervious  to  the  Profit  Motive.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  we  do  without  any 
pradtical  purpose,  for  the  sole  satisfiidtion  of 
our  inmoA  sensibility,  is  done  ‘for  Art’s  sake.’ 
“Pure”  mathematics,  detached  from  any 
thought  of  usefulness,  and  “pure”  poetry, 
totally  independent  of  any  emotional  or  intel- 
ledtual  content,  share  in  the  same  quality  of 
absolute  disinterestedness.  De  Quincey  wrote 
of  Murder  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Lafeadio, 
Andre  Gide’s  hero  in  The  Vaults  of  the  Vatu 
can,  throws  a  fellow  passenger  out  of  a  rushing 
train.  Why?  He  is  not  impelled  by  hatred,  fear 
or  greed :  his  sole  desire  is  to  perform  a  “pure” 
adt,  unconditioned  and  unrewarded*  Art  for 
Art’s  Sake,  <  -1 

^?This  conception,  which  is  not  ddvdid  of 
au^re  metaphysical  beauty,  is  in  itself  nega¬ 
tive.  A  “pure”  adt,  without  motives  and 
without  consequences,  is  so  refined  as  to  be 
almo^  impalpable.  No  adt  can  be  pure,  and 
live:  to  adt  at  all  is  to  exi^,  and,  as  Paul 
Valery  teaches,  “all  exi^nce  is  but  a  fiaw 
in  the  perfedtion  of  non-exigence.”  This  is 
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what  we  might  call  the  Buddhi^ic  conception 
of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake:  it  can  be  attained  only 
in  Nirvana.  The  only  adequate  discussion  of 
such  a  dodtrine  is  awe'^ruck  silence. 

As  a  faith,  Art  for  Art's  sake  is  a  form  of 
my^icism.  It  implies  that  Art  is  a  dire<ft  revela- 
tion.  The  poet — and  by  that  word  we  mean 
the  creator,  whatever  his  medium  may  be — 
acknowledges  no  authority  but  his  own 
inspiration.  His  art  is  a  law  unto  itself,  for  it 
transcends  the  laws  of  common  morality  and 
common  sense.  A  dodtrine  may  be  passive:  a 
fiith  is  adtive.  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  thus  con- 
ceived,  is  a  refusal  to  serve,  but  not  a  refusal 
to  adl.  Indeed  it  is  a  motive  of  adlion  and  a 
claim  to  leadership.  The  artiA  does  not  want 
to  withdraw  from  the  world :  he  wants  to  use 
the  world  for  arti^ic  purposes.  Ju^  as,  in  the 
minds  of  all  ardent  believers,  religious  freedom 
means  the  freedom  to  rule.  Art  for  Art's  Sake 
means  Art  Dominant,  Life  for  the  Sake  of  Art, 
life  subordinated  to  the  service  of  beauty,  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  E^hetic  Promise. 

Here  again,  our  aim  is  not  to  disprove,  but 
to  define  and  to  under^nd.  Our  work  would 
be  fiirly  easy  if  Art  for  Art's  Sake  were  a  hard 
and  fa^t  sy^em,  the  creed  of  an  organized 
school.  It  almo^  reached  that  degree  of  defi' 
niteness  in  WeAem  Europe,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago;  but  even  in  Baudelaire  or 
Pater,  Art  for  Art's  Sake  was  an  elusive 
tendency  rather  than  a  dogma.  Three  concept 
tions  (at  lea^!)  can  not  dwell  together  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  brief  formula  and  not 
affecft  one  another.  The  Decadent,  the  Bud' 
dhiaic,  the  Prophetic  forms  of  Art  for  Art's 
Sake  are  found  naingling,  not  only  in  the  same 
period,  but  in  the  productions  of  the  same  man. 
Such  widely  different  works  as  The  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  The  Flowers  of  Evil,  A  Rebours, 
}{ews  From  T^owhere,  Beyond  Life,  The  Moon 
and  Sixpence,  all  belong  to  our  field.  It  behcx)ves 
us  neither  to  accept  this  confusion  as  final 
nor  to  sacrifice  a  living  complexity  to  logical 
clearness,  a  pedantic  idol. 

With  such  a  problem  ahead  of  us,  it  is  evi' 
dent  that  no  single  line  of  approach  would  be 
adequate.  A  formal  definition  might  well  be  the 
wor^  of  all  possible  ^rting  points.  We  shall 
firA  chase  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  through  the  ages, 
a  veiled  shimmering  Shape,  wraith'like  but 
unrm'^takable.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
Art  for  Art’s  Sake  is  no  mere  idle  phrase 
coined  by  some  modem  sophisticate.  It  has 
a  tradition,  whicii  is  hoary  if  not  venerable.  It 
is  an  eternal  tendency,  suppressed  moSt  of  the 
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time,  but  ready  to  reassert  itself  whenever 
certain  checks  are  removed.  But  we  do  not  ex' 
pecft  history  to  answer  our  riddle:  history — 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake — 
serves  no  cause  and  teaches  no  lesson.  History 
will  simply  bring  us  better  prepared  to  the 
threshold  of  our  inquiry:  what  does  the  gospel 
of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  propose  to  us  today? 
A  way  of  escape,  a  counsel  of  despair,  or  a  rule 
of  life? 

It  is  idle  to  ‘judge’  any  creed  in  terms  of 
another  creed:  condemnation  on  that  basis  is 
so  inevitable  that  it  becomes  unconvincing. 
When  comparing  rival  systems  of  thought,  we 
should  endeavor  to  give  each  of  them  a  free 
rein.  No  scheme  is  condemned  fairly  unless  it 
be  self-condemned.  Some  hypotheses  will  break 
down  under  their  own  weight,  because  of  some 
inner  inconsi^ncy;  others,  of  differ  con^ruc- 
tion,  will  fail  to  ^tand  the  impadt  of  unde' 
niable  fadls.  But  so  long  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  their  owTi  principles,  and  do  not  clash 
with  the  results  of  experience,  they  are  en' 
titled  at  lea^  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Sev' 
eral  parallel  conceptions  may  thus  survive: 
if  Truth  be  one,  the  hucaan  refradtions  of 
truth  are  numberless. 

We  shall  therefore  give  Art  for  Art’s  Sake 
the  free^  scope.  We  shall  follow  it  to  its  natur' 
al  end,  both  in  its  de^rudtive  and  in  its  con' 
^rudtive  aspedts.  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  denies 
that  Art  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  any  other  cause.  Granted:  but  what  are  the 
implications  of  such  a  veto?  Art  for  Art’s 
Sake  affirms  that  we  should  make  Beauty  our 
sole  guide.  Granted  again:  but  to  what  scheme 
of  life  should  we  be  committed  if  we  were  to 
adopt  this  as  our  ruling  principle? 

Then,  after  threshing  out  all  the  implica' 
tions  and  consequences  of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake, 
without  ever  looking  upon  Art  free  to  face, 
we  may,  with  a  clearer  conscience,  venture 
our  own  hypothesis.  Binding  conclusions  can 
hardly  be  expedted:  all  that  we  can  hope  for 
is  that,  in  the  chaos  of  fadts  and  the  mi^  of 
dodtrines,  a  few  distant  peaks  may  be  dis' 
cemed. 

A  shadowy  purpose  in  this  despairing 
world!  But  are  not  shadows  the  chief  causes 
of  our  despair?  Our  material  equipment  is  in 
splendid  condition:  we  can  manufadture  poison 
gases  undreamt  of  by  our  ancestors.  It  is  our 
spiritual  apparatus  that  has  broken  down.  Our 
discussion,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  academic  realm:  Art  for  Art’s  Sake  is  beA 
revealed,  not  in  the  impalpably  inane,  but  in 
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clashes  with  reality.  The  evangel  of  Beauty 
refuses  to  submit  to  Science,  Business,  Moral' 
ity,  the  three  idols  of  the  modem  world.  For 
their  ilhreconciled  sy^ems  of  values — hard 
fadts,  the  Profit  Motive,  herd  conformity — it 
subAitutes  values  of  its  own.  This  is  a  chah 
lenge  and  a  promise  which  can  not  be  dis' 
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missed  as  mere  sophi^ication  or  perversity.  If 
we  decide  to  ^nd  by  our  older  faith,  that  feith 
will  be  Arengthened  by  wre^ling  with  a  vigor- 
ous  opponent.  If  we  eledt  to  follow  the  new, 
we  shall  do  so  in  no  daze  of  defiant  enthusiasm, 
but  with  clear  eyes,  and  unafraid. — Stanford 
University,  California. 


CHILEAN  PROSE  IN  1935 

By  RAUL  SILVA  CASTRO 


IN  CHILE  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  ^te- 
ment  that  the  mo^  intere^ing  books  are 
those  which  lack  creative  fancy,  but  not  ima¬ 
gination — let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two.  1935  is  no  excep¬ 
tion;  and  although  the  works  produced  in  the 
genres  which  demand  creative  gifts  are  by  no 
means  lacking  (perhaps  they  are  even  in  the 
majority),  it  would  be  ea  y  to  show  that  the 
others  are  superior,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
deal  with  and  comment  on  ideas  and  their 
exposition.  This  is  a  tendency  inherent  in  the 
race,  one  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 
Let  us  consider  the  books  in  which  ffincy  is 
predominant. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  edition  of 
Albeito  BleA  Gana’s  El  loco  eftero  (Editorial 
Zig-Zag)  received  the  acclaim  it  deserves.  This 
is  the  fir^  Chilean  edition  of  this  novel,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  be^  in  its  genre,  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel,  ever  produced  by  a  Chilean 
writer.  The  author  conceals  himself  under  the 
pseudonym  Javier  (one  of  the  many  names 
which  he  received  at  the  baptismal  font);  the 
adion  occurs  in  1838.  The  novel,  written  with 
that  gift  for  intrigue  which  is  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  Ble^  Gana,  reads  with  an  intereA 
not  only  sus'tained  but  increasing. 

If  we  arrange  our  list  in  alphabetical  order 
we  must  consider  next  Pascual  Brandi  Vera’s 


fazz  (Nascimento),  a  production  modeSt  enough 
in  its  proportions,  although  by  no  means  so  in 
the  intention  of  its  author,  who  wished  to 
write  a  very  modem  and  attractive  novel.  His 
powers  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  On  the 
other  hand  Luis  Enrique  Delano,  now  living 
in  Spain,  who  published  Viaje  de  sueno  (Er- 
cilia)  lacks  neither  Strength  nor  experience, 
having  written  a  great  deal  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years.  This  book  is  a  miscellany  of 
minor  works.  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello’s  La  chica 
del  Grillon  (Ercilla)  was  the  outstanding  liter- 
ery  success  of  1935.  It  is  a  novel  with  atmos¬ 
phere  and  ambition;  the  atmosphere  is  at  the 
same  time  the  moSt  elevated — that  of  refined 
dissoluteness — and  one  of  the  lowest  and  mo^ 
equivocal — that  of  squalid  poverty.  The  novel 
is  packed  with  false  situations  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  tones;  it  was  an  immediate  popular 
success,  but  it  is  juSt  as  certainly  doomed  to 
be  forgotten  shortly.  The  case  is  very  different 
with  Hombres  by  Eugenio  Gonzllez  (Ercilla). 
This  is  the  author’s  first  bow  to  the  public  as 
a  novelist,  although  he  has  for  many  years  paSt 
made  tentative  advances  in  other  lines.  His 
novel  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  fictional  requi¬ 
sites,  although  it  shows  remarkable  powers  of 
observation;  the  tone  is  bitter.  The  author 
proves  himself  more  a  thinker  than  a  portrayer 
of  living  beings.  In  the  edition  of  the  Complete 
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Works  of  Augu^  d'Halmar  (Ercilla),  now 
temporarily  suFpended,  the  following  titles 
appeared:  La  lamfyara  en  el  molino.  Amor  car  a 
y  cruz,  and  Gatita  y  otras  narraciones,  all  of 
them  collections  of  cuentos  and  novelettes.  The 
fir^t-named  volume  made  a  deep  impression  in 
its  fir^  edition,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
old;  the  two  following  contain  more  recent 
works,  which  are  perhaps  better  than  the 
pages  of  the  earlier  date.  In  general,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  of  Auguilo  d’Halmar  that  he 
is  not  improving  in  his  later  work.  The  same 
is  true  of  Mariano  Latorre,  whose  On  Panta 
(Ercilla)  broke  a  silence  of  several  years’  ^tand' 
ing.  Maria  Teresa  (Budge  de  Escobar)  entered 
the  noveli^ic  li^  with  Hijos  del  alma  (Edi' 
torial  Zig'Zag),  a  book  as  tender,  sentimental 
and  lachrymose  as  its  title  threatens,  and  per*- 
haps  even  more  so.  If  she  were  to  go  back  to 
the  chord  she  ^ruck  in  J^osotros  dos  she  would 
^and  a  fer  better  chance  of  success.  Juan 
Marin  added  an  aviation  novel  to  the  already 
long  liA  of  his  works;  Un  avion  volaba  (Er' 
cilia).  To  brotherly  affection  we  owe  the  publi' 
cation  of  a  volume  of  cuentos  by  Guillermo 
Munoz  Medina,  Al  traves  de  los  mares  (Ercilb) 
which  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Relates  y  comentarios 
of  Manuel  J.  Ortiz  (Letras)  which  resemble 
too  closely  previous  works  bearing  the  same 
signature.  Mbrcela  Paz,  one  of  the  beA  “finds” 
of  recent  years,  published  Soy  colorina.  .  .  (Ei' 
cilia),  a  book  of  graceful,  pleasing  cuentos. 
There  are  Aill  some  traces  in  them  of  influence 
which  this  author  mu^  get  rid  of  if  her  name 
is  to  endure.  Pierre  Chili  (pseudonym  of  Carlos 
Bowen)  colledted  and  published  privately  some 
cuentos  and  chronicles  in  Mar  y  tierra  nue^lra, 
far  more  jounuli^tic  than  literary.  Salvador 
Reyes  published  Ruta  de  sangre  (Ercilla),  a 
powerful  novel,  the  mo^  original  he  has  writ' 
ten,  and  one  which  confirms  the  favorable 
prophecies  already  prompted  by  his  graceful 
talent  as  a  narrator.  The  same  may  not  be  said 
of  Alfonso  Reyes  Messa,  whose  Mujeres  auten' 
ttcos  de  labios  pintados  de  rojo  (Ercilla),  exudes 
Pitigrilli,  and  worse  yet,  from  all  its  pores. 
Carlos  Sepulveda  Leyton,  who  took  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  with  his  Hijuna,  but  retrograded 
sensibly  with  La  Fdbrica  (Ercilla),  an  ironic, 
corrosive  novel,  commonplace  in  ^le  and 
language;  keenness  of  observation,  in  spite  of 
many  felicities,  is  sometimes  lamentably  lacking. 
The  whole  is  inharmonious.  A  veteran  writer, 
hero  of  many  a  literary  battlefield,  Vidtor  Do- 
mingo  Sylva,  brought  to  a  close  his  El  mestizo 


Alejo,  with  the  la^  volume  La  criollita  (Edi' 
torial  Zig'Zag).  It  is  certainly  superior  to  the 
fir^  part,  but  by  no  means  outstanding.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  considering  Jose  Maria 
Souviron  a  Chilean;  in  1935  he  published 
Rumor  de  ciudad  (Ercilla),  a  novel  broad  in 
scope,  which  shows  fine  gifts  that  deserve 
cultivation.  Daniel  de  la  Vega  added  to  his 
extensive  list  of  works  two  slight  volumes.  La 
muchedumbre  ahora  es  triSlc  and  Marta  Lc' 
rroux  (both  Editorial  Ercilla),  cuadros  of  no 
great  substance,  cuentos,  snapshots  a  little 
over'exposed,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason, 
some  of  them  distorted,  others  out  of  focus. 
He  is  a  poet  loSt — and  sadly  loSt — in  prose. 
Mari  Van  (Flora  Yanez  de  Echevarria)  pub' 
lished  Mundo  en  sombra  (privately  printed), 
inferior  to  her  previous  works.  Lautaro  Yakkas 
took  the  second  part  of  Mujer  del  Laja  and 
tried  to  make  of  it  an  independent  novel  under 
the  name  La  morena  de  la  loma  (Ercilla);  this 
was  a  mistake,  for  the  tale  gives  the  impres' 
sion  of  rudeness.  He  is  a  bitter  and  truthful 
painter  of  nature  and  of  certain  types  of  men; 
but  he  writes  with  little  charm  and  a  sort  of 
violence. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  became  a 
member  of  the  Chilean  Academy,  and  con' 
forming  to  tradition,  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
his  predecessor,  don  AuguSto  Orrego  Luco, 
in  a  lengthy  essay.  To  discuss  it  would  require 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Don  Domingo 
Amunitegui  Solar  reached  his  75th  birthday. 
He  celebrated  it  with  a  brief  work  Hijos  ilus' 
tres  de  Chilian  (Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de 
Chile),  which  adds  nothing  to  his  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  historiographer;  the  University 
of  Chile,  on  its  part,  did  something  more,  and 
when  it  compiled  in  two  volumes  about  forty 
miscellaneous  Studies,  it  offered  him  the  moSt 
graceful  compliment  that  can  be  paid  a  scholar. 
The  first  volume  comprises  Studies  in  History 
and  Genealogy,  the  second  in  Biography, 
Literature  and  Education,  all  of  them  subjedts 
in  which  sehor  Amunategui  Solar  has  worked. 
Hermelo  ArabenaWilliams  colledted  some  well' 
intentioned  Glosas  sobre  San  Felipe  el  Real 
(Privately  printed).In  Por  el  (privately  printed) 
senora  Ines  Echeverria  de  Larrain  paid  a  post' 
humous  tribute  to  her  tragically  deceased 
daughter.  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello  published  a 
new  edition  of  El  nacionalismo  continental 
(Ercilla)  an  ambitious  title  which  he  has 
bestowed,  not  upon  a  treatise  but  upon  a  slight 
group  of  unimportant  chronicles.  There  are 
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some  half'dcveloped  ideas,  and  suggestions 
made  hurriedly  and  incidentally.  On  the  other 
hand,  don  Francisco  A.  Encina  has  taken  his 
theme  very  seriously,  and  in  La  Uteratura  his' 
torica  chilena  y  el  concepto  actual  de  la  hiStoria 
(Editorial  Nascimento)  he  has  offered  a  book 
which  is  bound  to  cause  some  lively  discus- 
sion.  Don  Carlos  Femlndez  Freite  entered  the 
Biografia  de  D.  Crescente  Errdzuriz  (Editorial 
Zig-Zag)  in  a  contest  but  failed  of  the  prize. 
Enrique  Laval  M.  created  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  successful  investigator  in  Hospv 
tales  fundados  en  Chile  durante  la  Colonia 
(privately  printed).  Don  Santiago  Marin 
Vicuna  colledted  several  biographies  into  a 
volume  with  the  title  T^ue^tros  ingenieros 
(Nascimento),  filled  with  curious  details. 
With  the  vagueness  which  is  his  inseparable 
companion,  Domingo  Melfi  published  Indeci' 
sion  y  desengano  de  la  juventud  (Nascimento),  a 
cohesion  of  articles  and  brief  essays.  Don 
Enrique  Molino  brought  out  the  only  philo¬ 
sophical  Study  of  the  year,  Proyecciones  de  la 
intuicion  (Prensas  de  la  Universidad),  into 
which  he  weaves  a  criticism  of  the  Bergsonian 
j  system.  Guillermo  Munoz  Medina’s  Eftudios 
sobre  Uteratura  espanola,  with  their  useful 
pages  for  the  Student,  appeared  in  a  post¬ 
humous  revision  (Ercilla).  Eugenio  Orrego 
Vicuna  defended  a  risky  thesis  in  Don  Andres 
Bello  (Prensas  de  la  Universidad),  a  perusal  of 
which  convinces  one  that  the  beA  work  on 
the  Caracas  master  will  renaain  the  one  which 
don  Miguel  Luis  Amuiutegui  dedicated  to 
him.  Mariano  Picon-Salas  in  Intuicion  en  Chile 
(Ercil  la),  offered  a  revision  of  some  novel  essays ; 
if  he  were  to  amplify  them  as  the  theme  de¬ 
serves,  he  might  win  new  honors.  His  Style,  at 
times  bombastic  and  over-colored,  has  a  quali¬ 
ty  all  its  own.  The  author  of  this  article  pub¬ 
lished  R.  S.  C.  (privately  printed),  for  private 
circulation,  a  personal,  almost  confidential 
book,  and  EStudios  sobre  Gabriela  Mistral  (Edi¬ 
torial  Zig-Zag).  Don  Alejandro  Silva  de  la 
Fuente  colle<fted  some  pages  De  medio  siglo 
(Ercilla),  a  miscellany  of  customs,  literary  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  political  and  economic  Studies,  and 
with  it  offered  to  Chilean  literature  one  of  its 
best  1935  titles.  The  illustrious  literary  critic 
Eduardo  Solar  Correa  died  prematurely  toward 
the  middle  of  the  year;  shortly  before  his  death 
he  had  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Lite' 
ratura  espanola  and  several  months  later,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  widow,  appeared  the  second 
(privately  printed).  They  are  excellent  books 
for  the  Student  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader. 


products  as  they  are  of  a  keen-minded  re¬ 
searcher  and  Student.  In  Amarilis  (un  amor  de 
Lope  de  Vega),  Jose  Maria  Souvirdn  has  caSt 
the  charm  of  an  almost  novelized  version  over 
an  episode  of  Lope’s  life  about  which  the  erudite 
have  shed  rivers  of  ink.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
the  only  serious  tribute  which  the  Lope  cente¬ 
nary  brought  forth  in  Chile.  Alejandro  Vicuna 
composed  a  biography  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales 
under  the  title  of  El  Serior  de  Ginebra  (Nasci¬ 
mento),  don  Pedro  Felix  Vicuna  published  the 
second  edition  of  Los  EStados  Unidos  (Editorial 
Zig-Zag),  a  historical  essay  originally  issued 
in  France.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  impartial,  if 
allowances  are  made  for  a  certain  natural  in¬ 
clination  on  the  author’s  part  in  fevor  of  the 
nation  Studied. 

The  balance  is  diStin<itly  unfavorable;  1935 
appears  as  one  of  the  leanest  years  of  recent 
times  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  poetry  no  less  poverty  reigns 
than  in  prose.  The  different  genres  are  con¬ 
fused  and  there  are  legions  of  writers  who  arc 
determined  to  increase  confusion,  to  becloud 
the  Stream  Still  further,  and  who  gnash  their 
teeth  at  those  who  would  classify  and  define. 
Let  be.  Literature  will  continue  to  be  a  lumi¬ 
nous  discipline  presided  over  by  orderly,  clari¬ 
fying  intelligence.  Those  who  do  not  conceive 
it  thus,  can  only  be  sojourners  in  it,  and  when 
they  shall  have  fled  to  the  chaos  wdiich  gave 
them  birth,  they  will  not  be  missed. — Uni' 
versidad  de  Chile. 

AAA 

“In  the  year  1933  German  books  to  the 
number  of  178  were  translated  into  English  for 
publication  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
In  1934  the  number  rose  to  190,  which  is  about 
one-fourth  of  all  translations  made  from  German 
into  other  tongues.’’ — The  American'German 
Review. 

New  York  at  laSt  has  a  French  theater.  The 
French  Theater  Guild  is  sponsoring  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  contemporary  French  plays,  in  the 
Hotel  Barbizon-Plaza  theater.  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifty-Eighth  Street.  It  is  expedted  to  give  four 
performances  a  week  next  year  during  a  20- 
week  season. 

The  late  polygraph  Marcel  Rouff,  author  of 
Ana'is  ou  I’heure  des  elites  and  Cuinoiseau,  ou  le 
moyen  de  ne  pas  parvenir,  was  as  celebrated  for 
his  culinary  recipes  as  for  his  literary  work. 
He  was  the  di^inguished  creator  of  a  “Po- 
tage  Adclc  Poitou’’  and  a  popular  “r^kdiitc  fish 
sausage.’’ 


THE  FINNISH  LITERATURE 
OF  TODAY 

By  MIKA  VALTARI 


(Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Nina 
Gron^rand,  this  is  one  of  two  articles  on 
Finnish  literature  presented  by  Suomen  Kir' 
jailijaliitto  (Finnish  Writers'  Association) 
to  the  Fourth  (Congress  of  Northern  Writ' 
ers  in  Helsingfors,  May,  1935.) 

The  FINNISH  literature  of  today,  pulsing 
with  life,  militant,  and  latent  with  unpre' 
didtable  developments,  offers  highly  varied 
perspedtives.  All  along  the  line  it  has  deviated 
from  the  trends  of  the  preceding  decade — 
exoticism,  cosmopolitanism,  romance  of  the 
machine  age — in  order  to  group  itself  around  a 
new,  far'reaching  Aruggle,  whose  forms  of 
expression  may  be  less  obvious  than  before, 
but  which,  no  doubt,  forebodes  an  important 
crisis  in  the  intelledtual  life  of  Finland.  Now 
the  druggie  is  for  creation  of  new  values  of 
life.  Such  is  the  background  of  the  Finnish 
literature  of  our  days. 

A  powerful  nationali^ic  movement,  nur' 
tured  in  traditions  of  long  Ending,  has  won 
many  adherents  among  our  middle'aged  writ' 
ers.  It  is  governed  by  a  desire  to  gain  a  national 
independence  in  the  intelledtual  as  well  as  in 
the  political  world,  and  its  goal  above  all  others 
is  to  create  a  real  literature  of  Finland.  The 
recently  celebrated  centennials  of  the  birth  of 
Alexis  Kivi  and  of  the  publication  of  the  KaU' 
vala  have  lent  their  precious  sub^nce  to  this 
movement.  The  representatives  of  it  generally 
live  in  the  provinces,  untouched  by  the  world' 
ly  elements  of  the  capital.  For  instance,  the 
poet  V.  A.  Koskenniemi,  the  eternally  young 
lyrici^  and  rehned  man  of  culture,  has  from 
the  chair  of  literature  at  the  Turku  University 
exercised  a  spiritual  sway  over  a  whole  genera' 
tion  of  indents.  Turku  is  also  the  home  of  the 
\)^diite'haired  Volter  Kilpi,  who  in  his  monu' 


mental  novel  In  the  Parlor  of  Altilalo  has 
colorfully  described  the  life  of  the  people  along 
the  weA  coa^  of  Finland.  Also  in  a  rural 
di^ridt  near  Porvoo  lives  Heikki  Toppila,  a 
painter  of  the  common  people  of  today,  whose 
mystical,  gloomy,  and  powerful  novels  have 
gained  for  him  a  di^inguished  place  in  our 
newer  literature. 

The  hi^orical  trilogy  by  Artturi  Leinonen, 
The  Hacl^apelites,  portrays  in  a  virile  and  real' 
iAic  manner  the  part  played  by  the  Finns,  ac' 
cording  to  the  findings  of  the  newer  students 
of  hiAory,  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Hi^ot' 
ical  themes  have  likewise  been  successfully 
treated  by  Arvi  Jarventaus.  Urho  Karhumaki, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ideali^  who  has  diredt 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  present'day 
rural  population.  A  place  of  his  own  on  this 
patriotic  front  is  occupied  by  Lauri  Haarla, 
the  forceful  regenerator  of  the  Finnish  drama, 
who  at  present  is  engaged  in  writing  an  am' 
bitious  novel  based  on  the  earlieA  times  of 
Finnish  hi^ory. 

LaA  year  great  success  was  reaped  by  Eino 
Railo’s  novel  The  Wreath  of  Pine,  which 
depidts  the  people  in  the  di^nt  Kainuu  region, 
a  land  of  “froA,  owls,  and  bears.”  Railo  is 
also  a  Audent  of  literature  and  is  at  present 
working  on  a  general  history  of  Finnish  liter 
ature. 

Apart  from  these  nationali^ic,  and  in  regard 
to  their  choice  of  subjedts,  somewhat  con' 
servative  writers  ^nds  perhaps  the  greater 
representative  of  our  literature  at  the  moment, 
F.  E.  Sillanpaa.  His  works  have  been  trans' 
lated  into  foreign  languages.  He  is  above  all  a 
genuinely  Finnish  writer,  yet  he  is  somewhat 
a  stranger  to  the  ideali^ic  movement  of  na' 
tionalism.  His  biological  and  highly  liberal 
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attitude  has  made  him  sympathize  with  social' 
ism. 

There  exi^  also  a  number  of  middle'aged 
authors  who  can  not  naturally  be  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  any  definite  school.  A 
powerful  writer  is  Elsa  Heporauta,  whose 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  portraying  border 
cases  of  psychic  life.  A  sincere  and  lovable 
writer  is  Agapetus,  by  his  own  name  Yrjo 
Soini,  who  has  won  great  popularity  with  his 
comedies  and  humorous  novels.  His  si^r,  Elsa 
Soini,  has  written  bold  novels  of  city  life,  and 
lately  has  devoted  herself  to  drama  as  well. 

The  dramatic  critic  Erkki  Kivijarvi  is  a 
refined  hedonist,  whose  novels  tinged  with  meh 
ancholy  have  won  general  fiivor.  A  highly  indi- 
viduali^tic  author  is  KeiAi  Bergroth,  who  in 
her  works  tries  to  interpret  the  “souls  of  tO' 
day”  and  in  her  periodical.  Day  by  Day,  some' 
wdiat  influenced  by  anthroposophy,  attempts 
to  formulate  and  discuss  burning  intellecitual 
problems.  L.  Onerva  has  in  her  abundant 
poetic  production  sung  of  the  world  of  personal 
emotions.  Ilmari  Kianto  has  with  a  forceful 
realism  described  the  life  in  the  wa^es  of 
northern  Finland.  These  two  occupy  impor' 
tant  positions  in  Finnish  literature.  Huugo 
Jalkanen  is  a  lyrici^  of  sensitive  and  vibrant 
muse.  livo  Harkonen  in  his  Karelian  novels, 
travel  books,  and  poems,  has  focused  his 
attention  on  the  eaAem  frontier  of  Finland. 

However,  today’s  literature  derives  its  chief 
character  from  the  younger  generation,  which 
has  broken  to  the  forefront  in  the  la^  decade 
or  two  and  has  since  held  sway  over  our 
literary  life.  Even  that  generation  has  diverged 
in  several  directions  from  the  originally  com' 
mon  ground,  but  it  is  ^till  unified  by  its  Ariv' 
ing  to  interpret  the  intellectual  and  social 
phenomena  of  today. 

Lauri  Viljanen  is  the  foremo^  critic  and 
at  the  same  time  the  mo^  celebrated  lyrici^  of 
this  generation.  His  special  importance  lies  in 
his  work  as  the  propagator  of  the  main  currents 
of  foreign  literature.  He  is  well  versed  in 
French  literature,  and  has  also  been  the  firA 
to  nuke  Huxley  and  Lawrence  known  among 
us.  Intellectually  he  represents  a  purely  hu' 
mani^ic  culture.  Lawrence  has  likewise  been 
appreciated  by  Olavi  Paavolainen,  a  colorful 
critic  and  popularizer,  refreshing  even  in  his 
limitations. 

An  indubitable  leaning  to  the  left  distin' 
guishes  a  small  phalanx  full  of  enthusiasm 
assembled  around  the  banner  of  the  “Fire 
Bearers.”  Among  this  group  we  find  Katri 
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Vala,  who  from  a  decorative  exoticism  has 
shifted  to  championing,  in  free  verse,  the  cause 
of  the  working  classes.  The  mo^  remarkable 
member  of  this  division  is  Toivo  Pekkanen, 
no  doubt  the  mo^  gifted  among  our  younger 
writers.  In  his  novel  The  Children  of  Met' 
chants  he  paints  a  depressing  picture  of  the 
spiritual  poverty  of  the  middle  class  in  a  small 
town.  Marxian  ideology,  however,  holds  no 
charm  for  Pekkanen.  Rather  he  might  be 
called  an  intellectual  nihili^. 

The  so<alled  White  Idea,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  eulogized  in  the  novel  To  Victory  by  Unto 
Seppanen,  another  talented  prose  writer  in 
the  younger  generation.  In  his  novel  he  re' 
counts  an  episode  from  the  War  of  Inde' 
pendence  on  the  Karelian  I^hmus  between 
Finland  and  Russia,  whose  picturesque  life 
has  provided  him  with  subjects  for  othei  novels 
as  well,  and  whose  racy  language  has  en' 
riched  his  vocabubry.  Another  poet  inspired 
by  the  White  Idea  and  by  its  offspring,  the 
Finnish  Fascism,  is  Heikki  Asunta,  in  whose 
manly  and  unadorned  verse  resound  the 
echoes  of  that  dark  decade. 

A  more  individual  and  intellectual  solution 
of  the  problems  of  our  day  is  sought  by  Arvi 
Kivimea,  whose  voluminous  works  belong  to 
the  domains  of  lyric  poetry  and  drama.  He  is 
a  refined  and  sensitive  poet,  who  has  found 
relief  from  the  mechanized  life  of  the  cities 
in  the  mighty  countryside  and  bndscapes  of 
the  interior  province  of  TavaA. 

Elina  Vaara,  perhaps  the  mo^  gifted  and 
versatile  lyrici^  of  this  younger  generation, 
has  taken  a  place  quite  outside  of  the  tumuh 
tuous  drivings  of  today.  Likewise,  Yrjo 
Jylha,  a  virile  and  independent  writer,  has 
lately  withdrawn  into  isolation  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  transbtions  from  the  world’s 
literature. 

This  then  is  the  aspect  of  Finnish  literature 
at  the  moment.  The  young  independence,  the 
recently  traversed  period  of  depression,  the 
peculiar  position  of  our  country  as  a  neighbor 
to  the  militariAic  Soviet  Union,  the  quick 
succession  of  socbl  reforms,  social  warfare, 
and  the  trying  epoch  in  which  we  are  living 
at  present,  all  these  account  for  the  more 
introspective  and  acrid  tone  of  our  literature 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  we^m  nations. 

However,  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
inherent  in  this  literature  promises  a  con' 
tinned  and  ^teadfa^  development,  perhaps  to 
more  ambitious  heights  and  proportions. — 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 


ICELAND’S  “POET  LAUREATE” 


By  RICHARD  BECK 


Ever  since  the  days  of  the  skalds  of  old, 
Iceland  has  been  a  land  of  poets.  Down 
through  the  centuries  the  artistic  urge  of  its 
people  has,  until  recent  years,  primarily  found 
expression  in  lyric  poetry.  This  ^till  flourishes 
abundantly  in  Iceland,  despite  the  growing 
favor  of  other  literary  forms — the  novel,  the 
ohort  ^ry,  the  drama,  and  the  essay. 

Iceland  glories  today  in  a  considerable 
group  of  genuinely  gifted  lyric  poets.  Of  these 
Einar  Benediktsson  is  juAly  regarded  as  the 
greater,  the  uncrowned  “poet  laureate”  of 
his  country.  Odtober  31  of  la^  year  he  cele- 
brated  his  seventieth  birthday.  On  this  occa' 
sion  he  was  paid  a  deserved  tribute  by  his 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Benediktsson’s  life  has  been  eventful  far 
beyond  the  ordinary.  He  was  bom  at  Ellida- 
vatn  in  the  Southwe^  of  Iceland,  the  son  of 
a  richly  endowed  and  influential  political 
leader  and  an  equally  brilliant  mother.  After 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Iceland  in 
1884,  he  studied  law  at  theUniversity  of  Copen' 
hagen,  receiving  his  degree  in  1892.  He  edited 
a  newspaper  in  Reykjavik,  1896'1898,  prac' 
ticed  law  for  the  next  six  years,  and  served 
as  prefeA  of  Rangarvallasysla,  in  southern  Ice' 
land,  1904'1907.  Since  then  he  has  travelled 
extensively  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
abroad.  He  has  interested  himself  in  various 
business  enterprises  and  in  politics;  his  moSt 
lasting  achievements  are,  however,  in  the  field 
of  literature,  his  lyric  poems  con^ituting  the 
high'Water  mark  of  present'day  Icelandic  poet' 
ry.  He  has  also  written  a  few  well  told  short 
^ries,  as  well  as  noteworthy  essays  and 
sketches;  these  form,  nevertheless,  a  minor 
part  of  his  literary  work. 

A  producfb've  writer,  Benediktsson  hau  pub' 
lished  five  important  collections  of  original 
poetry.  He  is  also  a  very  able  translator,  having 
successfully  rendered  into  his  native  Icelandic 


such  famous  poems  as  Poe's  The  Raven,  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  His  mo^t  signifi' 
cant  work  in  the  field  of  translations  is  Ibsen’s 
Peer  Gynt,  generally  speaking  remarkably  well 
done. 

Benediktsson  has  cait  his  net  wide — he  is 
easily  the  raoA  traveled  of  modem  Icelandic 
poets — and  the  variety  of  his  themes  is  com' 
mensurate  with  the  va^ness  of  his  literary 
domain.  His  experiences  and  observations  in 
many  lands  are  frequently  and  ^rikingly 
manife^d  in  his  poetry. 

He  describes  graphically,  and  with  penetrat' 
ing  insight,  an  evening  in  Rome,  with  the 
Tiber  flowing  leisurely  to  the  sea,  “slowly 
like  the  march  of  time”;  a  ^orm  on  Lake 
Trasimenus,  under  a  moon  “pale  as  the  free 
of  Ha^rubal”;  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  where 
“the  echo  of  silent  prayers  lingers  in  the  chan' 
cel.”  Equally  vividly  and  profoundly  he  pic' 
tures  St.  Helena  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  TTie 
poet  walks  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Seine,  and  from  that  vantage'point  paints  un' 
forgettable,  gripping  pictures  of  life  in  London 
and  Paris.  In  eight  lines,  entitled  By  Zuyder  Zee, 
Holland  is  ma^rfully  portrayed.  The  gigantic 
machines  of  our  day,  in  faA  the  machine  age 
itself,  are  described  with  telling  force  in  a 
poem  about  the  faeftories  in  Newca^le'on' 
Tyne.  Benediktsson  is  endowed  with  keen 
observation  and  great  descriptive  power,  and 
these  are  among  his  moA  out^nding  char' 
adteri^tics. 

Cosmopolitan  and  ecledtic  as  he  is,  he  is  none 
the  less  fundamentally  and  vigorously  na' 
tional.  He  delights  in  writing  on  Icelandic 
subjedts.  Here  again  he  excells  in  nature  de' 
senptions.  He  has  pidtured  Iceland  with  its 
impressive  scenic  contraAs,  in  its  varied  season' 
al  garbs,  affedtionately  and  memorably.  And 
nowhere  is  his  unusual  arti^ry  as  a  painter  in 
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words  seen  to  a  better  advantage  than  in  some 
of  these  poems.  His  descriptions  of  natural  phe- 
nomena  become,  moreover,  not  infrequently 
symbolic  of  human  life  and  conditions.  Thus 
he  has  interpreted  Iceland,  its  pa^  and  its 
future,  to  his  countrymen  in  poems  defined 
to  live  long.  He  has  also  drawn  clear-cut  and 
refreshingly  original  word  pictures  of  a  number 
of  the  great  men  in  the  literary  and  cultural 
hi^ory  of  Iceland,  from  Egill  Skal'agrimsson, 
the  great  poet  of  the  tenth  century,  to  Bjorn 
Gunnlaugsson,  the  poet  and  the  a^ronomer 
of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  likewise  worth  men' 
tioning  that  Benediktsson  has  written  many 
direcftly  patriotic  poems,  which  have  grown 
out  of  his  abiding  intere^  in  the  progress  of 
his  country,  notably  his  deep  intereA  and 
aAive  participation  in  the  druggie  of  his  na' 
tion  for  political  independence.  Often  such 
poems  of  his  are  vigorous  attacks  on  exiting 
conditions,  a  ringing  challenge  to  adtion.  In 
short,  his  love  of  Iceland  and  the  Icelandic  cuh 
tural  heritage,  together  with  his  deep'rooted 
faith  in  the  future  and  the  mission  of  his 
people,  are  written  large  everywhere  in  his 
poems. 

Benediktsson  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
Icelandic  Browning,  and  not  without  reason. 
His  poems,  even  the  descriptive  ones,  are  rich 
in  philosophic  thought  expressed  in  lofty 
^tyle.  Here  in  a  degree,  and  more  prominently 
in  his  several  more  purely  philosophical  poems, 
he  grapples  with  the  deeped  problems  of 
human  exigence.  He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  my^ic, 
moniaic  and  panthei^ic  in  his  view  of  life, 
profoundly  conscious  of  its  unity  and  conti' 
nuity,  its  common  source  of  life'giving  energy 
and  its  powers  of  renewal.  To  him  a  soul  ap' 
pears  imprisoned  in  the  dewdrop  upon  a  blade 
of  grass.  Independent  of  tiaditional  interpreta- 
tion  of  religion,  he  is  deeply  religious,  and 
extolls  the  blessing  of  true  ftiith  and  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice;  “The  temples  of  God  are  the 
believing  hearts,  though  they  be  without 
shelter.” 

Benediktsson  is,  therefore,  not  a  personal 
poet;  his  own  feelings  enter  comparatively 
little  into  his  poenas.  Blind  passions  do  not 
surge  through  them  like  rushing  streams.  His 
poetry  is  much  more  notable  for  its  intellec^tual 
than  for  its  emotional  quality.  And  this  inteh 
ledual  approach,  combined  with  the  philo- 
sophical  themes,  tends  to  nuke  his  poenxs 
obscure  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  readers. 
Mental  effort  is  indeed  needed  to  retrace  his 
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thoughts  and  see  revealed  his  great  visions 
and  his  far'fiung  vistas. 

His  poems  bear  the  ^tamp  of  origiruh'ty  in 
^yle  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  his  themes. 
They  abound  in  ^riking  and  varied  sinu'les. 
Generally  his  dignified  verse-forms  are  also 
of  his  own  invention;  and  although  they  some' 
times  jack  lightness  of  touch  and  smooth' 
ness,  they  are  as  a  rule  a  fit  vehicle  for  the 
subjedt'matter.  In  a  famous  poem  he  brilliant' 
ly  reproduces,  metiically,  the  hooftbeats  of 
a  horse  upon  the  frozen  ground.  He  has  as 
great  faith  in  the  expressiveness  of  his  rutive 
tongue,  which  he  has  eulogized  with  fond 
affedtion,  as  he  has  in  the  future  and  the  mis' 
sion  of  the  Icelandic  people;  nor  has  this  feith 
of  his  in  the  richness  and  the  flexibility  of  the 
Icelandic  language  been  disappointed,  severely 
as  he  has  te^ed  it.  His  vocabulary  is  nothing 
short  of  a^unding,  keeping  pace  with  his 
wealth  of  ideas. 

Equal  to  Benediktsson's  demands  upon  his 
poetical  genius,  is  his  reverence  for  the  sanc' 
tity  of  his  art;  its  realm  is  to  him  a  sacred 
temple;  the  ignoble  and  the  insignificant  have 
no  place  within  its  precindt.  His  poetry  is 
purity  itself.  He  has  never  cheapened  his  art 
by  catering  to  fludtuating  popubr  taAes. 

The  influence  of  Benediktsson  is  already 
traceable  in  the  works  of  the  younger  Ice' 
landic  poets,  to  the  extent  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  “a  school.”  Without  at' 
tempting  to  inaitate  him,  they  may  profitably 
set  before  them  his  ideal: — to  enrich  Icelandic 
literature  with  new  themes  conceived  on  a 
grand  scale,  adhering  at  the '  same  time  to 
the  charadteriAically  Icelandic  precision  of 
form. — University  of  ?{orth  Dal(Ota. 
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“One  muA  look  elsewhere  than  to  Pareto’s 
merits  to  account  for  his  vogue.  And  the  search 
is  not  long.  As  John  Strachey  has  well  em' 
phasized,  and  as  could  be  shown  through  a 
thousand  instances,  capitalism  in  its  decline 
cherishes  a  deep  di^ruA  of  reason  and  a  secret 
admiration  for  force.  This  attitude  naturally 
extends  to  those  indiredt  beneficiaries  of  capi' 
talism,  university  professors  and  popular  writ' 
ers,  and  beyond  them  to  the  large  sedtion  of 
the  reading  public  Aill  capitali^ic  in  its  sym' 
pathies.  This — in  Pareto's  language — is  the 
residue  beneath  the  Paretan  derivation.” — 
EmeA  Sutherland  Bates,  in  Modem  Monthly, 
New  York  City. 
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THE  MYTH  OF  THE  GLOOMY 

FOREST 

By  LUIS  ALBERTO  SANCHEZ 


(A  Spanish  version  of  this  article  appears 
simultaneously  in  Reportorio  Americano, 
San  Jose,  Co^  Rica,  under  the  title  El  mito 
de  la  selva  aduSta  ydela  tragedia  americana.) 

WHEN  La  vordgine  appeared  everybody 
said  this  was  the  mo^  exaA  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  American  foreA.  But  everybody 
said  the  same  thing  when  Canaan  was  pub' 
lished.The  Colombian  and  the  Brazilian  came 
upon  the  same  theme  and  in  the  same  region; 
the  rubber  fore^  and  the  Amazonian  selva. 
And  their  accents  are  not  alike. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  each 
writer  has  his  own  point  of  view.  And  so  he 
has,  to  be  sure.  But  then,  in  that  case  there  is 
no  reason  for  speaking  of  “exact  interpreta' 
tions”  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  commentator  is  in  reality  ignorant 
of  \)kdiat  the  arti^  is  painting  and  his  judgment 
will  be  the  result  of  nothing  else  than  his  own 
bias  in  imagining  a  panorama  and  a  plot. 

Rivera  was  a  temperament  essentially  clas' 
sical  in  form,  and  romantic  in  inspiration.  That 
is  why  he  possessed  that  curious  mixture  of 
grandilcxjuence  and  sobriety.  His  adjectives 
were  epithets,  like  those  of  Guillermo  Valen' 
cia,  his  compatriot,  and  perhaps  his  model;  but 
the  epithet  swam  in  a  sea  of  sonorous  words 
voicing  high'flown  sentiments.  La  vordgine  did 
not  succeed  in  being  a  sonnet  sequence  in 
prose,  like  Tierra  de  promision,  for  the  untamed 
land  of  ea^m  South  America  has  no  dealings 
with  oratory.  The  Amazonian  selva  dieftated 
the  novel  to  Rivera,  a  man  slow  of  movement, 
contemplative,  cautious,  with  velvety  eyes, 
silky  mou^che,  a  man  of  great  ^ture  and 
infinitesimal  pains,  uneftuous  manners,  quiet 
voice,  dark  complexion  and  acute  homesick' 
ness,  whom  chance  ca^  into  the  wilds  of  the 
“montana.” 


Gra  ;a  Aranha  was  a  man  of  utterly  different 
characteri^ics.  A  traveler,  a  man  of  the  world, 
caieful  and  retrained  (with  certain  allowances 
for  Brazilian  coffee,  Brazilian  women  and  the 
Brazilian  sun)  he  has  gone  deeply  and  ex' 
tensiveiy  into  the  que^ion  of  the  colonization 
of  the  selva  of  his  country.  He  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  witchery  of  the  tropical  jungle. 
His  human  exuberance  won  out  over  the 
vegetal  exuberance  of  the  Amazon.  And  thus 
was  bom  Canaan,  a  man'made  clearing  in 
vdiich  the  gigantic  trees  do  not  dirftate  laws, 
but  bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nuchete. 

Gleaming  through  all  this,  and  nwny  other 
interpretations,  of  greater  or  lesser  eloquence, 
there  dawned  upon  many  South  American 
touri^s  and  their  books  the  feel  of  the  foreA, 
cruel,  pathetic,  bloodthir^y.  There  came  into 
being  the  saying  which  many  followers  of 
The  Times,  Le  Petit  Parisien  and  The  J^ew  TotI^ 
Times  often  enunciate:  “The  novel  of  South 
America  is  too  unyielding,  too  gloomy,  like 
its  Nature.”  And  I  have  devoted  my  life  to 
denying  this;  not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
truth,  but  because  this  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  because,  moreover,  the  critic  must  not 
limit  himself  to  results,  but  is  under  the  obliga' 
tion  to  trace  out  the  causes. 

From  time  to  time,  in  my  wanderings,  I  have 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  the  foreA.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  jungle  exerts  a  prodigious  attrac' 
tion,  and  that  it  overwhelms  one,  but,  com' 
pared  to  the  cruelty  of  man,  the  joyousness  of 
the  troupial  (giant  oriole),  the  exuberance  of 
the  monkey,  the  chattering  of  the  parrot,  and 
the  laughter  of  the  arroyos  and  rivulets,  are 
notes  of  refreshing  optimism.  The  weight  of 
the  sun  grows  less  under  the  shady  lattice  of 
gigantic  trees.  The  lianas  may  afford  hiding 
places  to  serpents  but  they  offer  the  softness  of 
a  carpet  to  tired  feet.  And  the  green  chiaro' 
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scuro  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  welcome  change 
from  the  relentless  blue  of  certain  sedtors  of 
the  Andes  in  which  cobalt  and  white  join  as 
the  only  shades. 

The  legend  of  tragedy  wears  thin,  then  and 
one  begins  to  under^nd  that  the  unfevorable 
publicity  of  the  selva  consi^s  in  the  fadt  that 
in  it,  everything  is  violent  because  of  its  toli' 
tude,  whereas  on  the  plains,  in  the  cordillera, 
or  by  the  sea,  the  same  violence  exi^s,  but 
shrouded  and  multiplied,  a  condition  which 
gives  to  physical  cruelty  the  attributes  of 
social  oppression.  And  this  difference  is  what 
gives  rise  to  misapprehensions,  and  sets  people 
on  the  wrong  track.  And  especially  that  people 
apart,  that  peculiar  people,  who  are  the  liter' 
ary  critics,  unless  they  have  inve^igatcd  other 
horizons  than  asphalt  sidewalks,  here,  there, 
and  otherwhere. 

One  need  go  no  further  than  the  entertain' 
ing  novel  of  Diomedes  Pereyra — El  valle  del 
sol — qualified  by  many  as  the  typical  expres' 
sion  of  the  selva.  However,  if  we  examine  it 
closely,  we  find  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
Amazonian  fever,  ju^t  as  a  man  with  a  temper' 
ature  of  104  degrees  is  ^ill  a  man,  but  an  ah' 
normal  man,  hypertrophied  in  mind  and  sensi' 
tivity.  The  parallel  between  El  valle  del  sol 
for  example  and  La  vordgine  indicates  the  ex' 
treme  to  which  misconception  may  lead,  for 
the  pages  of  the  latter  reveal  an  attitude  of 
terror,  of  discovery,  of  a  “find.”  There  is  no 
sense  of  familiarity. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  moun- 
tains,  in  the  drama  of  the  jungle,  there  exi^, 
as  in  every  human  drama,  pastorals  and  idylls, 
which,  without  foiling  into  the  melodrama' 
tic  sentimentalities  of  Paul  et  Virginie  ^till 
possess  a  human  quality,  and  ca^  their  laughter 
upon  the  wind,  in  spite  of  the  fodt  that  grief 
is  there,  and  undisguised. 

Recently  appeared  La  serpiente  de  oro,  by 
Giro  Alegria.  Naturally  this  novel, — which 
won  a  Santiago  prize  content — has  been  com' 
pared  with  La  voragine,  which  it  resembles 
for  the  same  reason  that  Paul  Whiteman 
resembles  Joe  Louis;  they  are  both  men,  and 
they  are  both  trying  to  make  money,  the  one 
with  Hailem  symphonies  and  the  other  with 
Harlem  fi^.  Through  the  fabric  of  Alegria's 
pages  I  have  caught  unmistakably  the  warp 
of  the  American  jungle  novel,  and  the  osten' 
tatious  Stage  properties  of  tragedy  with  which 
romantic  and  superficial  eyes  have  tried  to 
invest  a  tragedy  which  is  sufficient  of  and  unto 
itself,  because  it  is  a  human  tragedy. 


Everybody  interested  in  literary  questions 
knows  that  Giro  Alegria  is  a  young  Peruvian, 
as  to  politics,  an  ApriSta;  as  to  social  Status,  an 
exile;  as  to  profession,  a  writer;  as  to  tempera' 
ment,  a  belligerent  dreamer.  His  24  years, 
naarked  already  by  long  terms  in  prison  and 
persecutions  in  “defense  of  Justice,”  have 
found  an  outlet  in  this  novel,  whose  defedts 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  great 
ment  ,  for  the  faults  are  the  fruit  of  his  scanty 
years  and  the  virtues  are  such  as  a  much  older 
and  more  experienced  man  might  be  proud  of. 

Alegria  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  scene  of 
his  novel,  on  the  “brow  of  the  mountain” 
watered  by  the  Marahon.  He  was  a  charadter 
in  its  dramas  and  took  part  in  its  festivities. 
From  it  he  drew  the  personages,  the  incidents 
and  plot  of  his  Serpiente  de  oro,  for  it  is  the  true 
protagonist  of  his  book,  upon  it  the  river 
Marahon  imposes  its  inexorable  law. 

La  serpiente  de  oro  trains  its  lenses  on  the 
selva,  but  from  a  different  angle.  Here  there  is 
no  Straining  after  the  reflexes  of  life,  but  the 
very  inepressible  buoyancy  of  life  itself.  Things 
move  of  themselves,  like  the  coming  of  night 
and  day.  And  the  charadters  proceed  with  the 
erratic  spontaneity  of  monkeys  among  the 
branches  for  no  good  reason,  because  reason' 
ing  presupposes  equipment  that  they  do  not 
possess.  Drama  is  abundant,  neither  is  the 
gloom  lacking  which  surrounds  every  life  of 
Struggle  and  toil  in  a  society  contiolled  by 
exploitation  and  despotism.  But  why  put  on 
sullen  looks,  when  the  drama  can  not  be  solved 
by  pessimistic  frowns,  but  requires  clear' 
sighted  penetration,  the  shedding  of  essential 
light? 

So  it  is  with  the  foreSt!  And  with  America 
as  well.  If  we  were  men  given  to  humility  or 
to  anger,  our  literature  would  be  an  incessant 
protest,  explicable  and  even  justified.  But  it  is 
not  so.  In  spite  of  a  tendency  to  excessive  rn' 
siStence  now  and  then  in  the  Ecuadorian  novel, 
American  literature  possesses  a  virile  note, 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  is  rt 
combative.  For  virility  can  not  be  free  of  ^rn' 
ness  and  roughness,  but  it  possesses  a  unique 
grace  and  a  joyous  elasticity.  Flexibility  and 
Strength  of  a  serpent;  of  La  serpiente  de  oro. — 
Santiago  de  Chile. 
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Georges  Duhamel  is  not  the  only  dicin' 
guished  novelist  who  has  lately  seated  himself 
in  an  editor’s  chair.  Massimo  Bontempelli  rc' 
cently  succeeded  Armando  Gherlandini  as 
editor  of  Italia  Letteraria,  of  Rome. 
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“MY  DEBT  TO  BOOKS” 

A  GROUP  OF  WRITERS’  CONFESSIONS 


The  following  communications  have  been 
received  in  response  to  a  reque^  which 
ran  in  part;  “Would  you  be  willing  to  tell 
Bool(s  Abroad  what  books  have  had  the  mo^ 
influence  in  making  a  writer  of  you  and  in 
determining  the  charaefter  of  your  writing?” 

HUGH  WALPOLE 
(from  Culver  City,  California) 

.  .  .As  to  the  books  that  have  influenced 
me  in  my  writing,  three  noveli^s  ^tand  out 
beyond  all  others,  Walter  Scott,  Eto^toevsky 
and  Hawthorne.  From  Scott,  the  fir^  noveli^ 
I  ever  read,  1  caught  a  narrative  gift  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  lose  in  spite  of  its 
contemporary  unpopularity.  Redgauntlet,  in- 
cidentally,  seems  to  me  the  flne^  romantic 
novel  in  the  world.  Dostoevsky,  whose  Broth 
ers  Karamazov  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  the 
gieate^  novel  ever  written,  taught  me  toler- 
ance  and  made  me  attempt  an  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  druggie  which  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  capture.  Hawthorne  I  loved  and  ^ill  love 
because  of  his  marvelous  atmosphere,  half 
dream,  half  reality.  Of  the  poets  Keats,  Donne, 
Browning,  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins,  have  been 
for  many  years  my  favorites.  I  would  add 
Wordsworth  but  I’m  not  sure  how  much  of  his 
poetry  I  value  for  its  background,  which  is  the 
country  I  love  mo^t  in  the  world.  For  criticism, 
Sainte'Beuve  and  Hazlitt  have  both  done  more 
for  me  than  words  can  say.  Santayana  is  my 
mo^  readable  philosopher  and  the  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  Fitzgerald  I  never  can  have 
enough  of.  Of  living  writers,  Virginia  Woolf 
is  my  favorite  novelist  and  T.  S.  Eliot  my 
favorite  poet.  And  finally.  I’ve  said  nothing 
about  Shakespeare  who  contains  in  himself  all 
the  writers  I’ve  mentioned. 


FRANK  SWINNERTON 

(from  Old  Tokefield,  Cranleigh,  Surrey)  f 

} 

.  .  .FirA  of  all,  my  intcreA  as  a  human  ; 
being  is  in  what  are  called  “ordinary”  people; 
and  my  aim  as  a  noveli^  is  to  give  a  simplified  { 
piefture  of  such  people  in  adtion.  But  of  course  i 
a  fair  knowledge  of  technique  in  the  novel  is  ’ 
necessary  for  the  appearance  of  simplicity.  . 
My  real  influences  have  been,  odd  as  that  | 
may  sound,  Louisa  May  Alcott  (for  the  na' 
turalness),  and  Henry  James  (for  the  tech' 
nique).  No  others,  consciously.  A  whole  book 
has  been  written  by  a  German'Czech  to  show 
that  my  books  are  rehashes  of  the  novels  of 
George  Gissing;  and  in  England  it  is  always 
said,  because  he  was  my  personal  friend  and  a 
senior  by  nearly  twenty  years,  that  I  imitate 
Arnold  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  either  of  these  | 
suggeAions  is  true;  but  one  cannot  be  sure 
of  such  things,  and  I  mention  them  for  the 
sake  of  clarity.  The  German-Czech  writer 
thought  that  as  several  of  my  novels  have 
dealt  with  two  sifters  I  owed  that  particular 
habit  to  Gissing’s  Thyrza;  in  reality,  I  saw  it 
used  with  consummate  success  in  the  novels  ^ 
of  Jane  Au^en.  I  re-read  Jane  Austens’  novels  ' 
every  year,  but  do  not  imitate  them.  I  have 
also  very  greatly  admired  the  novels  of  Tur¬ 
genev.  But  I  think  Louisa  Alcott,  wdiose  four 
books  about  the  Marches  I  used  as  a  child 
to  know  almost  by  heart,  and  Henry  James,  j 
whom  I  read  with  delight  as  a  very  young 
man,  are  the  true  influences.  , 

In  the  matter  of  criticism,  I  think  the  man 
who  has  mo^  influenced  me  is  William 
Hazlitt,  whose  Conversations  with  James  j 
T^orthcote,  and  whose  books  of  essays  such  as  | 
Table  Tall^,  have  been  my  constant  companions  ! 
for  many  years.  To  tabulate,  I  suggeA:  i 
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Little  Women,  etc.  (the  four  March  Books). 

Roderick  Hudson,  The  American,  Portrait 
of  a  Lady.  (I  can  see  the  Alcott  in  my  fir^  two 
novels;  the  James  in  a  later  one,  called  The 
Chaste  Wife). 

On  the  Eve,  Rudin,  Fathers  and  Children,  all 
by  Turgenev. 

Otherwise,  no  conscious  literary  derivations, 
in  the  writing  of  novels.  Mo^  of  my  later 
novels  have  been  written  with  technique 
assimilated  without  awareness  in  the  course 
of  long  practice. 

As  to  criticism,  I  have  mentioned  Hazlitt; 
I  have  read  with  enthusiasm,  but  am  not 
learned  enough  to  have  derived  full  value 
from  them,  the  critical  writings  of  Coleridge, 
Aids  to  Refledlion,  Biographia  Literaria,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  general  conceptions  of  his' 
tory.  Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilization,  Winwood  Reade’s  Martyrdom  of 
Man,  Brea^d’s  Ancient  Times,  Tylor’s 
Primitive  Culture. 

You  see  that  I  have  not  named  any  of  the 
hackneyed  classics.  I  have  read  them — mo^ 
of  them.  I  am  very  familiar  with  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  omitted  a  num' 
her  of  books,  such  as  Boswell’s  Johnson,  to 
which  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  made  an  index, 
which  have  seriously  influenced  me.  But  we 
cannot  go  into  all  these  things;  and  I  hope 
that  by  trying  to  ^ick  to  the  truth  I  have 
better  satisfied  the  curiosity  you  expressed 
in  your  letter.  You  have  ^rted  me  upon  some 
Grange  refledtions,  and  one  day  I  shall  try  to 
sort  out  what  are  the  books  to  which  I  owe 
such  ideas  as  I  have.  I  must  mention,  as  a 
matter  not  of  personal  intere^  but  of  general 
application,  that  in  reading  all  sorts  of  writers, 
from  Plato  to  Nietzsche  and  Freud,  I,  like 
others,  have  constantly  found  confirmation, 
as  I  thought,  of  my  own  discoveries;  but 
whether  I  have  really  thought  these  things,  or 
have  merely  been  receptive  to  them,  I  cannot 
say.  Probably  the  latter;  but  once  one’s  char' 
ader  )s  formed,  say  by  the  age  of  twenty'five, 
the  criss'cross  of  reflection  and  refraction  is  so 
involved  as  to  be  practically  indecipherable 
without  serious  Study. 

ERNST  ZAHN 
(from  Zurich,  Switzerland) 

You  ask  what  books  influenced  me  moSt 
in  the  beginning  of  my  creative  pericxi?  I  can 
answer  briefly  as  follows: 
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First  of  all,  printed  books  did  not  influence 
me,  but  living  as  I  did  in  the  profound  solitudes 
of  the  mountains,  it  was  the  great,  silent  book 
of  Nature  in  which  I  read.  Solitude,  perhaps 
the  youthful  longing  for  human  society,  per' 
haps  also  for  something  which  I  did  not  name, 
a  something  which  solitude  could  not  supply, 
impelled  me  to  create,  gave  me  inner  visions. 
But  in  those  days  I  read  by  preference  Gott' 
fried  Keller  and  Theodor  Storm.  Stories  like, 
let  us  say,  Keller’s  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem 
Dorfe  in  the  plaAicity  of  their  portrayals,  in 
the  clarity  and  passionate  balance  of  their 
Ayle,  or  like  Aquis  subtnrrstis  or  a  FeSt  auf 
Haderslevhuus  of  Storm,  in  their  melancholy, 
caught  me  in  their  spell.  They  awakened  the 
ambition  and  the  sharp'spurred  hope  to  create 
something  similar  of  my  own.  Great  examples 
give  the  struggling  beginner  the  bread  which 
lends  him  Strength.  He  feeds  upon  them  his 
Miole  life  long.  The  exacft  degree  of  Strength 
he  owes  them,  and  the  success  with  vcdiich 
he  emulates  them,  are  questions  to  be  settled 
by  posterity  rather  than  by  contemporary 
criticism. 

WALDEMAR  BONSELS 
(from  Ambach,  Bavaria) 

Generally  speaking,  my  memories  of  child' 
hood  and  youth  are  cheerful  and  happy,  some' 
thing  for  which  I  have  to  thank  my  mother, 
for  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  any 
other  reason  for  being  on  this  earth  except 
my  welfere. 

After  I  left  school  I  was  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  teaching,  and  to  this  I  owe  my  skill  in 
avoiding  any  work  which  did  not  agree  with 
my  inclination  and  mood.  This  attitude  toward 
right  and  duty  brought  me  into  such  serious 
confliA  with  my  father — who  himself  pos' 
sessed  my  (from  the  bourgeois  viewpoint) 
shortcomings  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  for' 
ever  trying  to  suppress  them  in  others — that  I 
left  his  house  between  sun  and  sun,  declared 
my  independence  of  him  in  spite  of  my  seven' 
teen  years,  and  became  a  wanderer  on  the  free 
of  the  earth.  A  record  of  those  days  is  to  be 
found  in  my  J^otizen  eines  Vagabunden,  writ' 
ten  years  afterward. 

Out  of  all  my  reAless  and  dangerous  wander' 
ings  through  Germany,  which  carried  me 
hither  and  yon  among  dives,  alleys,  gardens, 
respectable  houses,  cables,  kind  hearts  and 
unyielding  coldness,  the  memories  that  Aand 
out  the  clearest,  aside  from  a  few  persons 
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I  met,  are  that  I  read  Do^oevski  and  the 
Gospels,  Schiller  and  an  abounding  mass  of 
trashy  novels  that  I  have  forgotten. 

I  managed,  through  methods  that  I  prefer 
not  to  mention,  to  exchange  Germany  for 
Europe  and  Europe  for  Asia.  People  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  me  in,  turned  me  from  their 
doors;  such  as  could  put  up  with  all  the  raW' 
ness  of  my  contrary  and  uncontrolled  disposi' 
tion,  helped  me.  In  India  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
in  both  of  which  places  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time,  I  thought  of  many  things  but  not  of 
writing.  The  poetry  which  I  did  write  at  that 
time,  I  was  ashamed  of,  and  I  hid  it  from  all 
men’s  eyes.  It  is  all  lo^,  and  nobody  is  the 
worse  for  that.  When,  at  the  age  of  twenty' 
four,  I  showed  my  6rst  attempts  at  prose  to 
my  friend  who  was  well  known  as  a  writer, 
he  paid  my  personality  a  number  of  compli' 
ments  of  which  I  did  not  deserve  one,  but  he 
besought  me  never  again  in  my  life  to  write 
a  line  of  prose.  I  promised  him  that  I  would 
not. 

But  I  did  not  keep  my  promises  to  his  si^r, 
either,  who  became  my  wife  very  early  in 
life,  and  she  left  me.  She  did  not  understand 
that  the  manifold  phases  of  life  lured  me  more 
poignantly  and  more  profoundly  than  her 
personality  and  her  love,  which  I  have  to 
thank,  nevertheless,  for  my  firSt  confidence  in 
the  omnipotence  of  the  heart  and  the  sacred' 
ness  of  art. 

When  I  was  again  alone,  I  determined  to 
write.  Schiller’s  great  words: 

"Was  wir  ah  Schonheit  hier  empfunden, 

Wird  einSt  ah  Wahrheit  uns  mtgegengeben" 

was  my  firSt  revelation  of  the  Way.  My  atti' 
tude  toward  the  world  of  phenomena  and  its 
reproduction  in  the  world  of  the  Idea,  was 
determined  by  the  words  of  Novalis: 

“The  representation  of  a  frame  of  mind 
must,  like  the  representation  of  Nature,  be 
self-acting,  peculiar,  in  all  its  universal  implica' 
tions,  and  creative.  Not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might 
be,  and  as  it  must  be.’’ 

AINO  KALLAS 
(from  Tallinn,  Estonia) 

The  books  which  have  interested  me  moSt 
during  my  life  and  my  literary  work  are:  The 
Bible,  Goethe’s  FauSl,  Shakespeare’s  works. 


HERBERT  EULENBERG 

(from  Diisseldorf'Kaiserswerth,  Germany) 

The  following  books  awoke  in  me  the  desire 
to  become  a  writer : 

Robinson  (Crusoe),  Goethe’s  Werther,  Schil- 
ler’s  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
Grabbe’s  pieces,  Heinrich  Heine’s  prose  writ- 
ings. 

I  may  also  mention  that  I  am,  chiefly,  a 
playwright,  although  I  have  had  more  obvious 
success  as  an  essayist  with  my  Schattenbilder. 

WILHELM  VON  SCHOLZ 
(from  Konstanz,  Baden) 

The  German  classics,  Schiller,  and  a  little 
later  Goethe,  but  also  the  simple  singers  of 
songs,  led  me,  through  the  beauty  of  their 
words,  to  recognize  the  call  of  the  muse  within 
me.  Throughout  my  whole  youth  I  felt  myself 
not  so  much  a  writer  as  a  poet,  to  whom  the 
verse,  the  spoken  verse,  was  the  moSt  im- 
portant  thing,  who  formed  everything  that  he 
composed,  walking  along  and  speaking  it  half 
aloud  to  myself,  then  recast  it,  let  it  take  final 
form  and  ended  by  knowing  it  by  heart — as 
I  Still  know  today  many  a  poem  from  my  earlier 
days. 

But  another  class  of  books  exerted  an  in- 
fluence  on  this  earliest  literary  activity  of 
mine;  books  about  the  Stars,  astronomical 
portrayals  of  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  uni' 
verse  and  the  life  of  the  solar  system.  Along 
with  the  sky  at  night,  which  exerted  an  over' 
powering  direct  influence  on  me  as  a  boy,  they 
brought  forth  a  number  of  poems.  Not  until 
later  did  the  dramatist,  the  short  Story  writer, 
and  the  novelist  awaken  in  me.  But  even  these 
(more)  comprehensive  forms  of  literary  crea- 
tion  betray  their  origin  in  my  fundamentally 
poetic  conception  of  the  Universe. 

CONCHA  ESPINA 
(from  Madrid) 

The  Bible,  the  Spanish  classics,  and  the 
English  and  French  novelists  are  the  boob 
which  had  the  moSt  powerful  influence  on  my 
formation  as  a  writer.  But  the  muse  of  Spain 
and  the  sea  with  its  powerful  cosmic  inspira- 
tion,  and  my  own  artistic  temperament  have 
contributed  signally  to  the  excellence  of  my 
work. 
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RENE  SCHICKELE 
(from  Nice,  France) 

My  mother  tongue,  literally  speaking,  is 
French.  Because  my  mother  underwood  no 
German,  we  spoke  mo^ly  French  at  home. 
With  my  playmates  I  spoke  partly  French, 
partly  German,  that  is,  the  Alsatian  dialedt. 
High  German  I  learned  firA  at  school. 

The  fir^  literary  impressions  of  which  I 
am  conscious  I  received  from  Karl  May,  the 
notorious  author  of  Indian  Tories;  and  later 
from  Clooper.  Perhaps  there  has  remained  from 
these  a  joy  in  dramatizing  certain  situations 
and  in  playing  a  kind  of  psychological  hide- 
and'seek.  Then  came  Ossian,  who  undoubted' 
ly  inOuenced  my  6r^  poems,  SommemJehte. 
The  SommemJehte  were  named  the  be^  book 
of  poems  of  the  year  by  the  then  leading 
advisor  of  Kun^wart  (the  oul^anding  literary 
periodical  in  prewar  Germany),  and  received 
wide  attention.  But  critics  and,  later,  literary 
hi^ory,  refused  to  recognize  this  influence  of 
Ossian.  The  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
fadt  that  the  Nordic  fog  of  Ossian  has  been 
completely  transformed  into  a  true  fog  of 
the  Rhine.  In  other  words:  the  landscape  of 
my  poems  seems  so  unmi^kably  that  of  the 
Rhine  that  no  one  thought  of  the  legendary, 
and  indeed,  far  removed  Ossian. 

The  only  poet  whom  I  knew  at  that  time 
was  Heinrich  Heine.  Some  of  my  fir^  poems 
clearly  reveal  his  influence.  With  the  Sommer' 
nachte,  however,  I  got  Heine  as  well  as  Ossian 
worked  out  of  my  sy^m,  as  the  saying  is 
nowadays.  I  have  never  again  opened  the 
little  volume  of  Ossian,  and  the  Buck  der 
Lieder  by  Heine  fills  me  with  disguA.  Never' 
theless,  both  may  well  have  influenced  my 
literary  development. 

The  Arong^  and  mo^  lading  influence 
came  fir^t  from  Novalis,  under  whose  magic 
spell  I  lived  a  whole  wonderful  year;  and  then 
from  Jean  Paul,  who  has  remained  my  preferred 
poet  up  to  the  present  day. 

I  have  often  been  compared  with  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg.  The  fa<ft  that  the  similarity  is 
striking  both  in  deep  essence  and  in  details  is 
teAimony  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  sut' 
rounding  landscape  and  the  historical  environ' 
ment  to  which  a  poet  is  subjedt.  This  is 
particularly  Striking  since  I  have  never  read 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg  in  the  original  and 
read  only  part  of  his  writing  in  the  modem 
German  translation  decades  after  I  had  begun 
to  write. 
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ANDRE  MAUROIS 
(from  Neuilly'sur'Seine,  France) 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  writers 
who  have  had  the  moSt  influence  on  me  because 
this  list  would  have  been  different  at  successive 
periods  in  my  life. 

In  my  childhood  and  adolescence  the  moSt 
definite  influences  are  those  of  the  great  French 
classics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Then  from  more  modem  times  that 
of  Anatole  France,  whom  I  read  and  reread 
incessantly  between  my  fourteenth  and  six' 
teenth  year.  From  my  sixteenth  year  on,  the 
influence  of  Balzac  and  Stendhal,  and  later  the 
philosophers,  was  in  the  ascendency.  I  muSt 
also  mention  the  very  great  influence  of  the 
man  who  was  my  professor  as  well  as  a  French 
writer  of  today,  unfortunately  sadly  neglecfted 
at  present,  but  one  to  whom  poAerity  will 
accord  the  place  due  him:  Alain. 

Finally,  I  have  more  recently  greatly  admired 
Prou^  and  Paul  Valery.  So  much  for  the  French 
writers. 

Abroad,  I  owe  much  to  Kipling,  and  insofar 
as  biography  is  concerned,  to  Lytton  Strachey. 

JOHAN  BOJER 
(from  Hval^d,  Norway) 

What  books  have  had  the  mo^  influence  in 
making  a  writer  of  me? 

Shakespeare,  Tol^y,  Maupassant,  Zola. 

The  books  are  the  writers. 

VICTOR  MARGUERITTE 
(from  Paris) 

To  tell  you  what  books  have  had  an  in' 
fluence  on  my  literary  formation  would  be  too 
long  a  li^t.  The  bee,  once  its  honey  is  made, 
does  not  remember  all  the  flowers  from  which 
it  has  drawn  the  nedtar!  However,  if,  going 
back  to  my  youth,  I  should  ask  myself  what 
were  my  greater  revelations  and  my  greater 
literary  joys,  my  gratitude  would  go  fir^  to 
Shakespeare,  read  with  passionate  enthusiasm 
when  I  was  in  the  lycee,  and  then  to  Hugo. 
A  little  later,  almost  at  the  same  time,  I  dis' 
covered  Dickens,  ToUtoy  and  (jocthe. 

To  their  genius  I  owe  my  h’terary  growth. 
But  the  love  for  va^  distances  and  intimate 
self'communion  I  owe  to  my  father.  General 
Margueritte,  who  was  killed  at  Sedan,  and 
whose  life,  entirely  devoted  to  mankind,  dic' 
tates  aP  my  adtions.  To  him  I  owe  my  devotiem 
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to  peace.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  my  mother 
he  wrote: 

“I  believe  that  my  true  calling  is  not  that  of 
a  soldier.  I  do  not  like  war;  I  feel  its  fascination 
under  the  influence  of  aAion;  but  considering 
it  calmly  and  coolly  I  have  a  horror  of  it;  to 
build,  to  plant,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  carry 
on  useful  work,  that  is  what  I  am  fitted  for, 
and  to  that  I  owe  all  the  satisfedtion  I  have 
found  in  my  career.” 

That  is  why  my  la^  hi^rical  work  which 
has  juA  appeared,  Avortanent  de  la  S.  d.  7^., 
is  a  desperate  S.  O.  S.  to  the  good  sense  of 
Europe,  if  it  ^ill  exists! — What  a  pity  that 
Wilson  died  too  soon,  and  that  his  grand 
dream  could  never  be  realized! 

But  to  come  back  to  the  que^ion.  In  my 
excursion  into  the  pa^  I  mu^  not  forget  two 
writers  who  were  my  friends,  Anatole  France 
and  6mile  Zola,  and  also  the  pure  poet  Stephane 
Mallarme,  a  cousin  of  my  mother.  My  youth 
was  spent  in  the  closed  intimacy  with  him. 
And  he  left  me  his  ta^te  for  beauty  under  all 
its  forms. 

His  horror  of  banality  and  of  everything 
slovenly  was  expressed  even  in  his  corres' 
pondence.  It  ju^  happens  that  I  have  before 
me  the  envelopes  of  some  letters  which  he 
wrote  me;  here  is  the  superscription: 

Pokes,  troupe  disparue! 

Vikor  Margueritte  eSl  Vun  d'eux: 

II  habite  d  ses  heures  rue 
Bellechasse,  ^uarante'deux. 

OTTO  FLAKE 
(from  Baden'Baden,  Germany) 

I  do  not  know  where  Oklahoma  is  but  I 
am  convinced  that  Brockhaus  and  the  cartog' 
raphers  would  te^ify  to  its  existence.  For  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  there:  What  books 
have  had  the  moA  influence  in  making  a  writer 
of  you?  In  this  I  was  mo^  intrigued  by  the 
inimitable  phrase  In  malting  a  writer;  then,  of 
course,  I  felt  flattered  that  an  intereA  in  my 
efforts  exi^  even  in  Oklahoma.  If  this  keeps 
up  this  intere^  may  spread  we^ward  by  way 
of  Tokio  to  Germany. 

Well,  what  books  determined  my  career?  Is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  memory  may  be  as 
weak  as  the  flesh?  One  might  propound  a 
hundred  skeptical  que^ions.  As  a  boy,  I  once 
devoured  a  folio  big  enough  to  fill  ten  years  of 
a  newspaper  feuilleton.  Undoubtedly  the  as' 
similation  of  such  tremendous  volumes  and  of 


so  many  fireside  ^ries  muA  have  had  an  effeA 
but  I  can  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

So  you  want  names?  And  they  muA  be 
femous  ones?  Would  anyone  believe  that  it 
was  old  Homer  with  his  Odyssey  who  first 
taught  me  what  it  means  to  spin  a  yam  and 
concodt  a  tale?The  warlike  deeds  before  Ilium 
did  not  ^ir  me  for  long;  but  as  soon  as  Odys' 
seus,  an  individual,  began  his  wanderings, 
the  scarlet  thread  commenced  to  unravel.  Send 
your  heroes  out  into  the  world,  and  let  events 
take  on  some  color. 

To  whom  shall  I  grant  the  honor  of  being 
named  next  to  Homer?  I  shall  divide  that  honor 
three  ways;  to  Hauff^,  Jules  Verne,  and  a  Get' 
man  folk  tale,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Gu^v 
Schwab  and  tells  about  Fortunati  Gldckssack' 
lein;  while  I  was  writing  Horns  Ring  I  was 
thinking  of  it.  Of  Hauff^’s  tales  I  can  ^ill  read 
Das  l^alte  Herz  once  a  year;  it  is  the  mo^ 
beautiful  of  German  Kunftmdrchen  and  it 
begot  in  me  far  more  than  the  love  for  the 
Black  ForeA.  To  Verne  I  owe  my  first  great 
shudder;  the  Children  of  Captain  Grant  led  by 
a  message  found  in  a  bottle,  seek  their  father 
in  the  wild  wa^e  between  Capetown  and  Cape 
Horn;  one  night  they  go  paA  an  island  in  the 
South  Seas;  or.  this  island  lives  the  one  they 
seek,  and  he  hears  them,  but  they  do  not  hear 
him. 

As  a  Primaner  I  used  to  read  a  ^ory  of 
Maupassant  aloud  every  day,  at  fir^  in  order 
to  perfedt  my  French.  Then  I  learned  through 
him  what  a  short  ^ory  is,  and  reached  out 
in^indtively  for  Boccaccio,  whose  belated  Bou' 
levard'grandchild  Maupassant  is.  For  a  long 
time  I  admired  his  BehAmi;  the  ^ory  of  a  self' 
made  man  will  always  be  a  grateful  theme  for 
romance. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  then  came  upon 
Tolly’s  Anrxa  Karenina,  Hamsun's  Pan  and 
Hunger,  Turgenev's  beautiful  tale  FrMingS' 
wogen.  I  saw  what  the  all'too  Parisian  Maupas' 
sant  needed  for  real  tragedy — eame^ness  of 
soul  and  introspection. 

As  a  student  I  went  out  one  morning  with 
Balzac's  Peau  de  Chagrin,  read  it  at  one  sitting 
out  in  the  open,  and  as  I  was  coming  home  in 
the  evening,  I  asked  myself  for  the  fir^  time, 
whether  I  myself  would  not  like  to  write 
novels. 

Nietzsche  spurred  me  on  with  his  inde' 
pendence  and  the  rank  which  he  accorded  to 
writers;  a  great  author  is  like  a  duke,  a  prince. 
Nietzsche  guided  me  to  Stendhal,  who  made 
it  clear  that  a  member  of  the  spiritual  nobility 
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mu^  be  proof  against  the  lure  of  sentimen' 
tality.  He  who  writes  muA  have  dignity; 
that  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Nietzsche  and 
Stendhal. 

In  this  connedtion  I  mu^  also  mention 
Oscar  Wilde.  Even  though  today  1  no  longer 
read  Dorian  Gray,  ^till  he  was  once  one  of  my 
literary  fevorites.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
acme  of  di^indtion  and  of  lightness  of  soul. 

D’Annunzio’s  II  Piacere  and  Fuoco,  Hein' 
rich  Mann’s  Herzogin  von  Assy  I  hold  in  grate' 
fill  remembrance.  Gratitude  is  a  proof  that  one 
was  once  influenced.  The  gift  of  calm  narration, 
however,  is  embodied  for  me  in  Fontane  and 
Eduard  von  Keyserling,  whom  I  made  my 
teachers. 

FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 
(from  Lisbon,  Poitugal) 

In  the  mid^t  of  thousands  of  books,  which 
form  the  habitual  background  of  my  life,  in 
this  tranquil  comer  of  the  melancholy  Lisbon 
of  the  caravels,  I  ca^  a  glance  back  over  my 
pa^  as  a  reader,  and  ask  myself  what  have 
been  the  books  which  mo^  influenced  my 
formation  as  a  writer.  And  I  hesitate  long  in 
answering.  I  hesitate  because  the  perspedtive 
of  memory  deforms  the  fadts  of  the  paA,  some 
of  them  by  indifference,  others  because  of  over' 
enthusiasm;  it  erases  details,  wipes  out  whole 
zones  of  the  vaA  landscape,  and  everything 
coalesces  into  a  new  pidture,  an  image  called 
forth  every  hour,  the  guiding  compass  of  our 
Aeps.  Books  of  memoirs  and  autobiographies 
are  always  false  or  at  lea^  they  are  true  only 
when  they  merely  attempt  to  give  that  fidtitious 
image  of  the  pa^,  a  composite  but  extremely 
personal  vision.  It  is  like  an  ikon  which  we  put 
away  in  our  mo^  secret  coffer,  or  like  a  delicate 
essence  di^illed  from  all  our  experiences,  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  of  all  the  long  series 
of  alternate  drivings  to  live  inwardly  and  out' 
wardly.  Rabindranath  Tagore  gave  us  an 
image  of  this  type  in  his  Memoirs  and  before 
that  Anthero  de  Quental  sketched  his  own 
in  the  fourteen  lapidary  lines  of  a  sonnet. 

In  order  to  give  a  suflBcient  answer  to  fiool^s 
Abroad  I  mu^  now  analyze  that  delicate  es' 
sence  of  life,  and  bring  forward  some  of  its 
literary  components.  What  will  my  feithless 
and  false  memory  give  me? 

1ft.  At  the  beginning  of  my  adolescence 
I  read  a  novel  by  an  unknown  author,  El  sacer' 
dote  a  fuerza:  I  do  not  even  remember  whether 
it  was  a  Portuguese  book  or  a  translation.  It 
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surely  muft  have  been  a  second'class  work. 
Nevertheless  this  little  book  fixed  on  my  atten' 
tion  in  an  indelible  manner  the  profound  dif' 
ference  which  exifta  between  true  religious 
sentiment  and  liturgical,  pharasaical,  political 
clericalism.  For  the  firft  time  I  felt  the  urge 
to  write  something.  .  .  . 

2nd.  Reading,  later  on,  the  noveb  of  Julio 
Diniz,  Pupillas  do  sr.  Reitor,  Fidalgos  da  Casa 
Mourisca,  Morgadinha  dos  Cannaviaes  and  U' 
mafamilia  inglesa,  I  acquired  that  never  failing 
sympathy  for  the  country  life  of  the  North  of 
Portugal  and  for  the  English  charaefter. 
The  voice  of  my  blood  awoke;  my  father  was 
a  northerner,  and  my  grandfather  an  English' 
man. 

3rd.  Os  Simples  by  Guerre  Jurqueiro,  a 
mafterpiece  of  modem  poetry,  accentuated  the 
influence  of  Julio  Diniz,  which  thereupon  dc' 
manded  expression.  I  made  a  writer  of  myself, 
too  soon,  surely — the  author  of  some  little 
novels  in  defense  of  the  simple  country  life. 

4th.  Next  Les  Trois  Villes  of  Zola  and  the 
Ex'Men  of  Gorky,  impressed  the  seal  of  pity 
for  the  unfortunate  on  my  youthful  prose, 
and  Os  Humildes  was  bom,  and  today  it  num' 
bers  thirty  years  of  forgetfulness  and  duft. 

5th.  Some  tales  of  H.  G.  Wells,  concerning 
primitive  times,  and  Rosny’s  Vamire,  led  me  to 
plan  an  ambitious  cycle  on  the  concept  of  love 
and  the  position  of  woman  through  the  ages. 

I  was  quite  a  feminift  in  those  far  off  years. 
The  only  thing  I  wrote  of  this  work  was  the 
little  tale  Troglodytas,  the  ftarting  point. 

6th.  When  I  was  in  the  university  came  the 
turn  of  Ega  de  Queiroz  with  all  his  works, 
specifically  A  Illuftre  Casa  de  Ramires,  and 
Oliveira  Martins  with  his  Hi^loria  da  Civilisa' 
(So  Iberica  and  his  Portugal  Contemporaneo. 
These  great  writers  gave  my  patriotism  a 
critical  sense  and  the  desire  for  conftant  im' 
provement.  It  was  the  beginning  of  my  urge 
to  decipher  the  Portuguese  enigma. 

7th.  Even  during  my  ftudent  days  I  read 
Brunetiere’s  L'Evolution  de  la  Critique.  Croce’s 
review  La  Critica  and  Menendez  y  Pelayo’s 
Los  origenes  de  la  novela.  These  were  the 
mafters  who  made  me  a  critic;  critic  of  liter' 
ary  hiftory  from  1910  to  1928,  afterward  a 
critic  with  a  broader  range  of  vision  when  I 
began  to  interpret  the  spiritual  chaos  of  today 
in  the  attempt  to  chart  my  own  personal 
course. 

And  the  eternal  works  of  the  literary  treas' 
ure  house  of  humanity?  I  had  to  await  ma' 
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turity  and  the  formation  of  my  critical  spirit 
in  order  to  become  reconciled  to  them.  I  had 
read  the  Aeneid,  Os  Lusiadas,  Hamlet,  FauSt, 
the  Divine  Comedy,  etc.,  under  the  ferrule  of 
the  professor  of  foreign  languages,  and  as 
I  hated  grammar,  I  hated  them  also  for  a  long 
time.  I  had  to  learn  to  read  in  the  book  of  life 
in  order  to  appreciate  them.  Today  I  am  be' 
ginning  to  believe  that  too  much  is  being 
written,  and  that  the  influence  of  thought  and 
of  literary  art  is  much  more  limited  than 
people  generally  believe.  More  is  demanded 
of  men  then  they  can  give.  Nothing  makes 
a  more  profoundly  painful  impression  on  me 
than  the  sales  of  old  books — an  in^itution 
which  I  suppose  does  not  exi^  in  the  United 
States.  What  a  mass  of  dead  literature!  Heaps 
and  heaps  of  books  as  forgotten  and  despised 
as  cigarette  butts  1 1  am  frightened  at  the  real' 
ization  that  my  literary  work  is  all  in  vain,  now 
that  it  is  too  late  to  learn  another  trade  which 
might  lighten  the  labors  of  the  sextons  who 
bury  dead  books. 

AAA 

Ea^em  readers  of  Bool{S  Abroad,  or  those 
who  expeA  to  be  in  the  Ea^  this  sunxmer, 
will  be  intere^ed  in  the  announcement  that 
Samuel  Putnam,  one  of  our  mo^t  prolific  and 
capable  contributing  editors,  is  to  conduA  an 
“out'of'doors  vacation  study  course  in  world 
literature,”  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  sixty  miles 
from  New  York  City,  during  the  month  of 
AuguA.  One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this 
course  is  that  the  “ledture  and  discussion 
periods”  (Mr.  Putnam  does  not  call  them  by 
the  formidable  name  of  classes)  are  to  be  held 
in  the  open,  “on  rambling  hikes  and  excur' 
sions.  ...  in  the  delightful  unspoiled  back 
hills  of  New  Jersey.”  Mr.  Putnam  himself  is 
not  the  in^ru(^or,  but  the  “course  leader.” 
The  course  covers  two  weeks  and  includes 
twelve  periods,  prefaced  by  a  preliminary  talk 
on  “the  hi^ry  and  function  of  comparative 
literature.”  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  not  one  but 
two  courses  are  to  be  given,  from  Augu^  3  to 
15,  inclusive,  and  from  Augu^  17  to  29,  in' 
elusive;  or  registration  may  be  made  for  August 
10  to  22,  inclusive. 

Among  the  subjects  taken  up  will  be  “liter' 
ature  and  the  bourgeoisie,”  “the  War  and 
literature,  literatuie  of  the  after'War  decade,” 
“Fascism  and  literature,”  including  piece  by 
piece  analysis  of  contemporary  German  and 
Italian  writing,  “the  Cleline  sickness,”  “revolu' 
tionary'proletarian  writing,”  “the  German 
cxjlc  literature.”  “Mexican  and  South  Amer' 


ican  literature,”  “Soviet  literature,  second 
day,”  “Socialist  realism,”  etc.  Readers  who 
were  interested  and  possibly  annoyed  by  Mr. 
Putnam’s  recent  remarks  on  Comparative 
Literature,  are  here  offered  a  chance  to  heckle 
him  on  his  native  heath.  And  the  coSt,  inci' 
dentally,  is  remarkably  low.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Putnam  at  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey. 

Dr.  V.  Modigliani  is  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Documentation,  8  Boulevard 
Omano,  Paris  (18e),  France.  The  scholars  who 
work  for  this  bureau  are  all  political  exiles  from 
other  countries.  They  will  collecft  from  the 
libraries,  archives,  and  museum?  of  Paris  and 
the  French  provinces,  for  a  modeSt  hourly  rate, 
such  material  as  scholars  elsewhere  may  desire. 

“On  November  26, 1934,  the  Grand  Council 
of  Grisons  agreed  unanimously  to  instruct  the 
Little  Council  (Clouncil  of  State)  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  the  Romansch  language  (the  speech  of  the 
Grisons  canton)  as  the  fourth  national  Ian' 
guageof  Switzerland.” — Edgar  Piguet'Lansel 
in  Le  Messager  de  ?^ew'Torl{. 

“In  ancient  Rome,  the  Republic  left  fewer 
monuments  than  did  the  Caesars.  Only  great 
leaders  have  been  equa  1  to  such  feats  as  building 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  A 
popular  government  builds  harbors,  railroads, 
factories.  Such  things  are  necessary,  of  course, 
but  art,  poetry,  elegance — the  social  luxuries — 
the  pureA  products  of  individualism,  are  as 
essential  to  the  harmonious  life  of  peoples  as 
daily  bread,  for  they  are  the  bread  of  the 
spirit.” — Paul  Giran,  in  La  Phalange,  Paris. 

The  July'October  number  of  Is,  Turkish 
quarterly  devoted  to  moral  and  social  problems 
(Is  Meemuasi,  I^nbul'Bayazit),  commen' 
orates  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ziya  Gokalp,  former  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Istanbul.  In  addition  to  ap- 
preciations  and  memorial  tributes  to  the  pioneer 
of  Sociology  in  Turkey,  it  carries  a  translation 
of  one  of  his  poenos.  Religion  nach  turl{ischer 
Auffassung,  German  by  Otto  Hachtmann,  and 
another.  Morale,  French  by  Huseyin  Nail. 
The  re^  of  the  magazine  is  in  Turkish. 

Angel  Flores’  Lope  de  Vtga  has  appeared 
in  Spanish  transbtion,  published  by  La  Nave, 
Madrid.  The  translation  is  by  Guillermo  de 
Torre. 

Madame  Gamier  d’Assailly,  president  of 
the  newly  organized  “Ck)mite  Litteraire  Fran' 
co'Americain,”  is  a  direct  descendant  of  La' 
Fayette. 
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THE  IMMORTALS,  SARTORIALLY 
CONSIDERED 

(From  Notes  Intimes  of  Rene  Bazin,  Rei-ue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  February  15). 

At  the  Academy,  I  ^udy  the  neckties  of  my 
colleagues.  Brunetiere  arrives  with  a  butterfly 
tie,  with  broad  wings,  green  and  red,  very  elc' 
gant.  He  looks  healthy.  Vandal  and  Vogue 
have  correct  hand'tied  four'in'hands,  held  in 
place  by  elegant  scarfpins.  Faguet  wears  a  95 
centime  pla^ron  from  the  Belle  Jardiniere. 
Mezieres  and  Theuriet  are  fitted  out  with 
ready'tied  black  ties,  flat  and  decent. 

As  we  go  out,  I  say  to  Vandal: 

“Friend  Vandal,  whose  vacation  consi^s 
in  donning  a  round  hat  and  taking  a  few  extra 
promenades  along  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  elucidate  for  me  the  reason  why  M. 
Brunetiere  persi^s  in  dressing  with  such  elc' 
gance  of  refinement.  One  would  expedt  an 
eternally  preoccupied  worker  of  his  type  to  be 
careless  of  his  dress.” 

Houssaye,  who  is  one  of  our  party,  speaks 
up^^ 

“He  was  ju^  that  till  the  eventful  day — it 
is  a  long  time  ago  now — when  a  group  of  them 
were  in  Buloz'  office  at  the  Revue  (des  Deux 
Mondes).  Some  one  gently  twitted  Brunetiere 
on  his  indifference  to  his  clothing.  Suddenly 
he  took  fire  and  declared;  ‘From  this  day  on, 
I  will  have  the  besst  tailor,  the  be^  haber' 
dasher,  the  be^  shoe  dealer,  in  Paris.’  And  he 
kept  his  word.” 

OTOKAR  FISCHER,  CZECH  POET 

(F.  E)ominois,  in  Les  T^ouvelles  Litteraires) 

His  translation  of  Fau^  into  Czech  verse 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  place  Otokar 


Fischer  in  the  fir^  rank  of  Czech  poets.  “The 
translation  of  a  work  of  art  has  no  validity 
and  no  ju^ification  unless  it  is  itself  a  work 
of  art,”  he  said  to  us  la^  Friday,  in  the  Michc' 
let  Amphitheater,  in  the  course  of  an  ad' 
mirable  ledture  which  was  followed  with  vis' 
ible  intere^  by  Paul  Valery,  who  presided.  As 
a  matter  of  fadt,  Fischer  has  recreated  Goethe’s 
nra^erpiece  into  the  spirit  of  the  translator’s 
own  language,  so  that  his  compatriots  are  in' 
debted  to  him  for  the  mojft  perfedt  interpreta' 
tion  of  Fauil  that  has  ever  been  achieved. 
And  Fischer  is  also  the  author  of  remarkable 
Czech  versions  of  Klei^,  Nietzsche  and  Hof- 
manmsthal,  of  Shakespeare,  Shelley  and  Villon. 

It  is  natural  that  Fischer,  the  mo^  intelligent 
of  Czech  poets,  is  con^ntly  prompted  to 
explore  into  its  innermo^  recesses  his  tot' 
mented  soul,  the  soul  of  a  Czech  Jew,  a  child, 
as  he  himself  phrased  it,  “of  the  blood  from 
which  Ahasuerus  sprang,”  and  whose  spiritual 
country  is  “the  labyrinth  of  the  ages.”  He  has 
published  ten  or  twelve  original  colledlions 
of  verse  from  The  Kingdom  of  This  World, 
which  appeared  in  1911,  to  the  splendid  har' 
monies  of  South  (1934)  and  The  Year  (1935). 
And  if  the  Jew  and  the  Czech  were  for  a  long 
time  in  conflidt,  as  they  were  in  1923  in  The 
Myfticism  of  Blood  (and  so  clearly  so  that 
Andre  Spire  very  juiftly  reserved  a  place  of 
honor  for  Fischer  in  his  Juifs  et  Demi'Juifs), 
one  is  conscious  in  his  very  late^  verses — the 
mo^  beautiful  he  has  written— that  Otokar 
Fischer  has  attained  a  degree  of  serenity  from 
his  contadt  with  his  mother'land,  the  Hellene 
Mediterranean;  and  in  these  days  when 
brutal  force  is  so  confident  that  its  time  of 
triumph  has  come,  he  proclaims  in  his  Euro' 
pean  Psalms  his  hope  in  the  coming  of  “the 
holy  creative  spirit”  which  “will  bring  back 
faith  and  break  the  weapons  of  violence.” 
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chology  of  Literature,  then  another  series  called 
Toward  the  Drama.  His  The  Soul  and  the 
Word,  which  appeared  in  1929,  is  one  of  the 
culminating  points  of  the  critical  essay  in 
Czech  literature — I  could  say  with  perfedt 
ju^ice,  in  European  literature — and  every 
phrase  in  the  book  reveals  the  great  poet, 
notably  in  the  chapters  On  the  Inexpressible 
and  On  the  Translation  of  Poetry. 

Otokar  Fischer  is  one  of  the  great  Czechs 
who  conceive  everything  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  eternal,  and  who  have  broken  the 
narrow  frame  of  their  little  country  and  made 
it  into  a  part  of  a  great  country.  “There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nation,”  Fischer  writes  in  his  t 
South.  “There  are  only  nations,  complementing  I 
and  supporting  one  another,  merging  into  one  I 
another.”  As  long  as  the  voice  of  an  Otokar  f 
Fischer  is  heard,  from  the  heart  of  our  old  com  | 
tinent,  it  will  be  possible,  in  spite  of  all  evi' 
dence  to  the  contrary,  to  believe  in  Europe — 
it  will  be  necessaty  to  believe  in  mankind 
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In  his  poetic  Year,  Fischer  “heard  the  lap- 
ping  of  the  water  under  Charon’s  bark.  .  .” 
It  seems  to  me  incredible  today  that  he  is  with 
me  in  the  body,  and  so  gloriously  youthful 
that  I  find  it  necessary  to  check  back  over  my 
notes  to  convince  myself  that  he  is  fifty'three 
years  old.  And  what  exuberance  of  activity ! 
He  has  delivered  three  ledluies  in  Paris,  one  on 
the  prospedts  of  the  Prague  National  Theater, 
one  on  the  translation  of  poetry,  and  one  on 
the  my^ery  of  maternity  in  Goethe’s  Fauit. 
For  he  is  not  a  poet  only.  He  is  professor 
of  German  literature  in  the  University  of 
Prague  and  a  Germanic  of  national  reputation. 
And  be.  ides  all  this,  he  is  an  essayi^,  a  critic 
and  a  dramatic,  and  for  several  months  now 
he  has  been  director  of  the  Prague  National 
Theater. 

His  original  dramatic  work  is  very  respec' 
table.  I  will  mention  here  only  his  Herahfes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the 
margins  of  his  translations  from  Nietzsche; 
his  Jupiter,  a  very  original  interpretation  of 
the  Amphitryon  of  Moliere;  and  his  Spartacus 
tragedy.  The  Slaves,  in  which  is  evident  his 
profound  sympathy  for  the  disinherited  and 
the  rebellious.  But  it  seems  to  me  personally 
that  it  is  by  his  poetical  work  and  his  critical 
writings  that  he  is  defined  to  live  with  the 
fir^  authors  of  his  time.  In  1916,  he  published 
a  colledlion  of  penetrating  Studies  on  the  Psy- 


Jose  Bezerra  Gomes,  writing  in  Boletim  de  ^ 
Ariel  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  1935  crop  of  Brazilian  novels  is  of 
double  significance;  firj^t,  in  that  it  involves 
a  wider  geographical  spread,  the  North,  the 
South  and  the  Center  being  well  represented; 
second,  in  that  the  general  level  of  literary’ 
excellence  is  higher  than  in  some  years  pa^. 
While  declining  to  select  a  be^  novel  he  thinks 
that  the  four  deserving  of  a  place  m  the  fir^ 
rank  are  Jorge  Amado’s  Jubiaba,  Jose  Lins  do  < 
Rego’s  Moleque  Ricardo,  Erico  Verissimo’s  I 
Caminhos  Cruzados,  and  Dionelio  Machado’s  * 
Os  Ratos.  The  firi^t  two  are  the  be^  works  of 
the  two  be^  living  novel i^s,  and  the  latter 
reveal  two  new  noveli^s  who  may  in  time 
rival  the  fir^.  Verissimo  is  commended  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  portrayed  an  immense  ^ 
and  complex  sedtion  of  society  of  shocking  . 
contra^s— splendors  and  miseries;  Machado  | 
for  the  intensity  and  poetic  feeling  with  which  j 
he  deals  with  the  common  problems  of  family  j 
maladju^ments. 

On  the  second  plane,  the  novel  of  a  specified 
class  of  society,  he  would  give  high  rank  to 
Graciliano  Ramos  with  S.  Bernardo,  Jorge  de 
Lima  with  Calunga,  Ga^ao  Cruls  with  Verti' 
gem.  Marques  Rebello  with  Marafa,  and  Jose 
Amcrico  with  Coiteiros  and  Boqueirdo.  In 
spite  of  divergences  of  manner  and  matter,  | 
these  four  are  linked  together  at  lea^  from  f 
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one  point  of  view;  their  method  of  approach. 
Whereas  a  Jorge  Amado,  for  example,  sees  a 
problem  all  at  a  glance,  inside  and  out,  fiom 
top  to  bottom,  a  Graciliano  Ramos  and  a 
Ga^ao  Cruls  are  accustomed  to  see  a  thing  in 
and  of  itself,  experiencing  and  living  it  as 
detached  and  isolated.  Thus,  Vertigem  is  the 
“case  hi^ory”  of  a  Rio  family,  ju^  as  S.  Ber¬ 
nardo  is  the  case  hi^ory  of  a  planter  of  the 
Northea^. 

And  in  ^ill  another  category  he  would  place 
Salgueiro  by  Lucio  Cardoso  and  Totonio  Pa' 
checo  by  Joao  Alphonsus,  who  have  tried  to 
accomplish  in  the  novel  what  Jorge  de  Lima 
and  Murillo  Mendes  tried  to  do  in  poetry — 
the  return  to  God.  There  is  a  slight  difference: 
whereas  in  Lucio  Cardoso  the  idea  of  God 
manife^ly  operates  by  proxy,  in  Joao  Al- 
phonsus  it  comes  to  “save”  Joao  Alphonsus  and 
to  “redeem”  Totonio  Pacheco.  After  having 
written  a  more  or  less  “emancipated”  novel, 
more  or  less  outspoken,  full  of  human  weak¬ 
nesses,  in  which  the  principal  character, 
Totonio  Pacheco,  appears  as  an  old  man  of  a 
very  w-ell  known  type,  rotten  with  wealth 
and  lechery,  Joao  Alphonsus  found  no  other 
way  to  save  himself  and  his  protagoni^  than 
the  redemption  of  God. 

HORACE  DA  CAPO 

(From  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin) 

A  long  li^  of  newspapers  and  naagazines  at 
home  and  abroad  made  themselves  a  little 
ridiculous  in  December  of  la^  year  by  cele¬ 
brating  in  that  month  the  two  thousandth 
birthday  of  the  Roman  poet  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus.  Horace  will  not  be  two  thousand 
years  old  till  the  end  of  the  year  1936,  since 
he  was  born  in  65  B.  C.  in  his  little  South 
Italian  ne^  of  Venusia,  and  from  65  B.  C.  to 
1935  A.  D.  makes,  if  we  follow  Adam  Riese, 
only  1999  years,  since  the  year  1,  in  spite  of 
its  gigantic  importance,  had  after  all  only  the 
length  of  one  single  revolution  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  Do  you  retort  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  1999  or  2000  years  have 
elapsed?  Agreed;  but  if  we  accept  that  posi¬ 
tion,  there  is  never  any  occasion  for  celebrating 
anniversaries,  a  practice  which  has  significance 
and  virtue  only  if  the  anniversaries  are  chrono¬ 
logically  accurate.  And  without  anniversaries 
we  should  be  di^indtly  poorer,  since  the 
memory  of  mankind  needs  jogging  now  and 
then.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  this  little  error  in 
reckoning,  Horace’s  manes  will  be  privileged 
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to  drink  of  the  sheep’s  blood  twice  in  close 
succession,  which  will  no  doubt  do  them  no 
harm,  since,  even  in  his  lifetime  and  frequently 
since  then,  his  Muse  has  been  judged  a  little 
anaemic.  Ju^ly?  No,  we  are  sure  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  unju^.  No  poet  with  only 
l>Tnph  and  ink  in  his  veins  can  live  through 
two  thousand  years,  even  so  mode^  and  often 
denied  a  life  as  that  of  Horace.  Horace  was 
one  of  the  great  economizers,  and  has  out- 
gripped  many  a  spendthrift  born  to  much 
greater  wealth.  A  life-produeft  which  can  be 
contained  in  one  mode^  volume,  and  yet  in 
almo^  every  line,  “Monumentum  aere  pe- 
rennius,”  form  and  spirit  cry^llized  to  dia¬ 
mond  hardness.  His  manner  and  his  ta<ftics, 
both  in  his  living  and  in  his  writing — though 
some  may  be  reludtant  to  admit  it — ^are  per¬ 
haps  more  completely  contemporary  today  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Think  of  those  kindred 
spirits  to  his,  Stefan  George  in  Germany,  Paul 
Valery  in  France.  The  two-thousand-year-old 
Horace,  who  for  many  has  been  like  the  Bible, 
Homer  and  certain  lesser  books  in  that  these 
many  have  known  him  only  in  school  and  at 
an  age  when  their  eyes  were  Aill  sealed  again^ 
such  values — the  two-thousand-year-old  Hor¬ 
ace  has  scarcely  grown  older,  although  it  is 
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possible  that  he  was  never  really  young  and 
that  he  was  transmuted  early  from  heart  to 
behavior,  from  soul  to  form,  from  life  to  beau' 
tiful  petrifaAion. 

FROM  RENE  BAZIN’S  JOURNAL 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  February  1  and  15, 
1936) 

Nowadays  they  write  about  bodies  only. 
The  ^udy  of  souls  goes  no  deeper  than  a 
vulgar  analysis  of  sensations.  All  the  higher 
part  of  us  is  neglected,  ignored,  tacitly  denied... 

We  always  show  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
resolution  in  advising  others.  .  . 

There  are  birds  that  fly  joyously,  others  that 
fly  wearily  and  painfully;  crows,  for  in^nce, 
which  have  heavy  burdens  on  their  con- 
sciences.  .  . 

Life  is  so  short  that  one  scarcely  has  time 
to  show  what  one  could  do  if  it  were  long.  .  . 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  ^rength  of  characfter 
to  obey.  .  . 

The  contemporary  soul  is  intere^ed  in 
Chri^ianity,  but  is  fearful  of  it.  The  age  real' 
izes  the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  the  Chri^ian 
religion,  but  the  Chriistian  morality  seems  to 
the  age  too  exacting.  .  . 

We  muA  sacrifice  our  preferences,  but  never 
our  conviiftions.  .  . 

I  shall  leave  this  world  with  my  soul  iftill 
eager  for  truth,  with  my  eyes  ^ill  eager  for 
sight.  .  . 


Only  God  can  save  us  from  despising  men. . . 

Life  is  not  made  to  be  lived,  but  to  be  com 
quered.  .  . 

You  cannot  injure  the  Church,  you  can  only 
injure  souls.  The  Church  will  endure.  But 
the  souls  of  your  brothers  are  perishing.  .  . 

A  violent  man  is  the  opposite  of  a  ^rong 
man.  He  is  conquered  by  his  temper.  .  . 

The  ^ones  are  part  of  the  road.  .  . 

How  easy  it  is  to  see  the  duties  of  others !. . . 


AUTHORSHIP  AND  NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


An  unpretentious  article  on  the  ^tus  of 
authorship  in  present'day  Germany  appeared 
in  the  December  Monatshefte  fiir  Deutschen 
Unterricht  (Madison,  Wisconsin).  The  writer. 
Professor  Rudolf  A.  Syring  of  Webern  Cob 
lege,  has  a  decided  affirmative  answer  to  the 
que^ion:  “Can  theie  be  any  literature  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word,  under  the  new  regime 
in  Germany!*’’  We  quote  in  full  one  of  the 
opening  paragraphs;  “The  general  assumption 
of  the  American  public  and  the  literary  critics 
of  the  American  press  is  that  literature  to  find 
recognition  in  the  new  Germany  mu^  be 
written  de  novo  and  to  order.  To  challenge 
that  assumption  I  decided  to  find  out  what 
authors  are  recognized  by  the  new  forces  in 
Germany.  If  my  findings  would  show  that 
among  these  authors  there  were  many  that 
had  solid  literary  Ending  before  1933  in  the 
eyes  of  the  leading  literary  critics  of  Germany 
I  would  have  succeeded  in  allaying  my  own 
fears  and  prejudices  as  well  as  those  of  others.” 
Professor  Syring  catalogues  and  analyzes  his 
findings  in  rigorously  scientific  fashion.  They 
“show  definitely  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  authors  (those  recognized  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  new  Germany)  were  well 
recognized,  many  of  them  indeed  highly 
e^eemed  by  the  older  literary  critics.  .  . 
Undue  fear  concerning  the  future  of  German 
literature  is  therefore  not  well  founded.  At  any 
rate,  the  claim  that  creative  writing  of  a 
higher  order  will  be  impossible  under  the  new 
regime  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  above  mode^ 
contribution  to  this  que^ion.” 


ARGENTINE  PREMIOS  NACIONALES 


What  corresponds  to  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  the  Argentine  for  1931  and  1932  were  not 
awarded  until  near  the  end  of  1935.  The  jury 
for  Literature  for  1931,  consi^ing  of  Jose 
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Leon  Pagano,  Julio  Noe,  Carmelo  M.  Bonet, 
Alvaro  Melian  La6nur,  and  Augu^o  Cortino, 
divided  the  6r^  prize  of  30,000  pesos  equally 
between  Ramon  Carcano’s  Juan  Facundo 
^uiroga  and  Roberto  Levillier’s  TJjueva  cr& 
nica  de  la  conqui^a  del  Tucumdn;  second  prize 
of  20,000  pesos  was  also  divided  equally 
between  Pedro  Miguel  Obligado’s  La  isla  de 
los  cantos  and  Enrique  de  Gandia's  Hi^oria  de 
la  conquifta  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  y  del  Paraguay; 
and  the  third  prize  of  10,000  pesos  went  in 
equal  sums  to  Alfonso  Corti’s  Franqois  Villon, 
Horacio  Rega  Molina’s  Azul  de  mapa  and 
Raul  Scalabrini  Ortiz’s  El  hombre  que  eStd  solo 
y  espera. 

The  jury  for  1932,  consi^ing  of  Arturo  Cap' 
devila,  Alfonso  Corti,  Antonio  Aita,  Alfonso 
de  Laferrere  and  Jose  R.  De^efano,  after  ^t' 
ing  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  the  premios  rui' 
cionales  should  not  be  divided,  conferred  the 
fir^  prize  of  30,000  pesos  on  Manuel  Galvez’s 
El  general  ^uiroga,  the  second  of  20,000  pesos, 
on  Arturo  Vazquez  Cey’s  Mientras  los  pldta' 
T105  se  deshojan,  and  the  third  of  10,000  pesos 
on  Alfredo  R.  Bufano’s  Romances. 

DANISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
(Hakon  Stangerup  in  Hochschule  und  Ausland, 
Berlin.) 

One  who  undertakes  to  evaluate  the  Danish 
literature  of  today  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  extraordinarily  confused  situation. 
In  the  year  1935  there  were  Danish  writers 
showing  the  moA  varied  gifts  and  character' 
i^ics.  There  are  six  generations  of  them: 
young  poets  who  entered  the  University  la^ 
May,  and  old  men  whose  youthful  experiences 
go  back  to  the  ’80’s  of  the  la^  century  and 
whose  spiritual  charadler  was  determined  by 
the  quiet  years  ju:^t  before  the  turn  of  the 
centuries.  .  . 

The  twentieth  century  began  in  Denmark 
with  a  new  program  and  a  decided  movement 
away  from  the  currents  with  which  the  nine' 
teenth  century  had  ended.  The  nineteenth  cen' 
tury  closed  in  Denmark,  as  in  mo:^t  of  the  other 
Europjean  countries,  with  a  certain  weariness 
in  literature  and  a  mood  of  spiritual  lukewarm' 
ness:  Fin  de  siecle  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  since  mo^  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Danish  writers  had  bidden  farewell  to  life. 
Living  no  longer  had  any  intere^  for  them; 
contact  with  life  irritated  them  and  in  some 
in^nces  drove  them  to  escape  from  reality, 
to  religion  and  my^icism.  .  . 
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All  this  birred  the  new  century  to  prote^. 
Its  fir^  ac!l  was  an  acceptance  of  life,  an  effort 
to  bring  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ^uff  of 
life  into  literature.  This  realization  of  life,  in 
which  the  reaction  again^  the  weariness  and 
pessimism  of  the  ’90’s  seeks  expression  in  a 
polemic  program,  is  personified  fir^  in  Johan' 
nes  V.  Jensen.  The  material  conquer  of  real' 
ity  is  less  a  conscious  opposition  than  an  in' 
^inctive  readlion  again^  the  “flight  to  heaven” 
of  the  earlier  generation.  It  begins  with  a  row 
of  regionaliA  writers  like  Jeppe  Aakjaer, 
Johan  Skjoldborg,  Marie  Bregendahl,  Harry 
S0iberg,  Thomas  Olesen  L^kken  and  Thor' 
kild  Gravlund. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  new  literature  which 
comes  immediately  after  1900  is  outspokenly 
materiali^ic;  in  contra^  to  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  the  fir^  wave  of  Danish  naturalism, 
about  the  year  1870,  however,  it  is  a  joyous 
materialism.  The  new  writers  did  not  bewail 
the  hopelessness  of  life  in  .«ad,  beautiful  little 
volumes.  They  came  from  the  earth,  with  fresh 
air  in  their  lungs  and  with  a  primitive  and  con' 
tagious  energy.  They  lived  no  longer  in  the 
evening  of  naturalism  or  the  twilight  of  sym¬ 
bolism.  They  breathed  the  Danish  work-day 
and  considered  that  enough  for  a  man  and  a 
poet.  .  . 
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The  new  regional  novels  were  natural i^ic 
novels,  v^Titten  by  actual  peasants  and  peas- 
ants’  hired  hands,  and  are  therefore  whole¬ 
somely  rooted  in  the  soil.  At  the  beginning 
these  sons  of  earth  were  filled  with  their  newly 
won  freedom,  with  joy  in  their  labor  and  with 
an  inherited  hatred  of  the  official  class  and 
the  aristocracy.  But  after  the  peasant  comes 
up  in  the  world  and  becomes  a  privileged  class 
in  Danish  society,  this  social  animus  and  this 
hatred  disappear.  The  regional  novel  develops 
from  its  propagandiStic  tendency  with  Aak- 
jaer  and  Skjoldborg,  where  it  serves  princi¬ 
pally  the  ends  of  social  agitation,  into  the 
thoughtful  psychological  novel  of  Danish 
peasant  and  folk  life,  as  it  is  presented  espe¬ 
cially  by  Marie  Bregendahl  and  Harry  S0iberg, 
in  whose  hands  the  regional  novel  attains  to 
real  arti^ry.  From  here  it  is  only  a  sStep,  but 
a  very  serious  ^ep  downward,  to  the  laA  phase 
of  the  Danish  regional  novel,  the  merely  amus¬ 
ing  ^ry,  for  example,  of  a  Thomas  Olesen 
L0kken. 

A  regional  novel  of  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  the  series  indicated  above  is 
created  by  Martin  Andersen  Nex0.  His  two 
great  proletarian  stories  bring  an  entirely  new 
type  of  material  into  Danish  literature.  We 
had  had  peasant  novels,  even  though  they  were 
not  so  authentic,  before  the  conquer  of  the 
material  by  the  peasants  themselves;  but  in 


these  two  novels  the  working  classes  of  the 
city  were  treated  for  the  finft  time  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  waiter.  The  fir^  of  the  two  books — ■ 
Pellc  Erobreren — begins  in  the  country;  it  has 
its  roots  in  Bornholm,  but  it  extends  its  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  slums  of  Ckipenhagen.  .  . 

In  the  i^teady  development  of  Danish  liter¬ 
ature  from  agitation  to  art  and  from  that  point 
slowly  on  to  mere  amusement,  the  World  War 
brings  a  break — a  break  which,  very  strangely, 
resulted  not  in  advance  but  in  retrogression. . . 
The  impression  which  the  World  War  made 
on  the  waiters  of  this  neutral  country  was 
at  fir^  one  of  horror,  w'hich  worked  over 
into  a  mood  of  self-congratulation  at  having 
escaped  the  terrible  thing,  and  finally  into  a 
desperate  effort  to  shut  one’s  eyes  and  take 
refuge  in  one’s  little  temporary  and  local 
idyll  .  . 

After  seven  years,  all  this  artificial  ^ru(fture 
of  materiali^ic  philosophy  fell  to  pieces.  .  . 
the  young  generation  which  attained  arti^ical- 
ly  valid  results — in  particular  Tom  Kri^ensen 
and  Hans  Hartvig  Seedorff  in  their  l>aics  and 
Emil  Bonnelycke  in  the  field  of  the  novel — 
became  a  disillusioned  and  critical  generation 
w'hich  knew  the  hard  facets  of  life.  .  .  Some, 
like  the  important  critic  Henning  Kehler, 
whose  role  in  this  period  of  critical  unmasking 
and  de^rudlion  can  scarcely  be  overe^imated, 
turned  toward  the  Church.  Others  sought 
their  salvation  in  communism.  .  . 

And  what  of  the  younger  writers?  The 
generation  of  the  ’30’s?  This  generation  seems 
^rangely  inunature  and  out  of  touch  with  those 
who  are  ten  years  older.  The  retreat  of  materi¬ 
alism  and  the  pitiful  collapse  of  individualism, 
which  the  critics  of  the  ’20’s  unmasked  on  all 
sides  w'ith  bloody  polemic  frankness,  seem  to 
have  no  particular  meaning  for  the  younger 
literary  generation  in  Denmark.  The  youths 
who  wield  the  pen  now  and  who  mu^  write 
Denmark’s  next  books,  are  quite  as  unambi¬ 
tious  of  a  foundation  for  their  spiritual  life  as 
the  generation  which  wrote  the  arti^ically 
mo^  important  novels  between  1910  and  1920. 
These  youths  do  not  espouse  an  unequal ified 
materialism  or  a  ruthless  individualism,  but 
neither  do  they  gird  themselves  to  battle 
again^  these  ideas,  which  were  prevalent 
before  the  World  War  but  in  that  crisis  proved 
their  spiritual  impotence.  The  younger  Danish 
literature  has  learned  nothing,  but  it  has  for¬ 
gotten  a  good  deal.  It  is  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  as  that  which  threatened  literature 
before  the  war;  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
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competently  con^ruded  and  beautifully 
adorned  books  of  entertainment,  with  no  other 
purpose. 

The  newe^  Danish  writing  needs  an  idea  to 
lift  it  above  its  indifference.  It  needs  a  purpose' 
ful,  guiding  spirit.  Where  the  Danish  literature 
of  the  future  is  to  find  this  idea  and  this  spirit, 
is  not  now  evident.  That  it  can  scarcely  find 
them  in  the  late'naturali^ic  “social  art”  is 
clear  from  what  this  art  has  thus  far  produced. 
Some  of  us  may  have  our  private  ideas  as  to 
where  salvation  will  appear,  and  what  the 
idea  is  which  our  literature  needs.  But  the 
thing  of  immediate  importance  is  that  the 
young  writers  should  realize  that  an  idea  is 
necessary ! 

LtoN  HENNIQUE 

“He  had  survived  by  many  years  his  collab' 
orators  of  the  Soirees  de  Medan,  Huysmans, 
Zola,  Maupassant,  Alexis  and  Ceard.  He  had 
retired  from  adtive  life,  he  was  half  forgotten, 
but  he  remained  always  accessible  to  theyoung' 
er  generation,  with  the  dignified,  public' 
official  air  which  his  spedlacles  gave  him. 

“His  )a^  creative  work  appeared  in  1909. 
It  was  the  five'adt  play  Reine  des  Bois,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Johannes  Gravier.  After 
that,  whenever  anyone  asked  him  if  he  had 
literary  enterprises  on  the  ^ocks,  he  would 
answer: 

“  ‘I  have  finished  my  cycle.  I  am  not  writing 
any  longer.  Henceforth  I  am  only  a  reader.’ 

“And  in  fadt  he  had  earned  his  re^,  inde' 
fatigable  worker  as  he  had  been.  Since  1876, 
when  he  made  his  literary  debut  in  Catulle 
Mendes’  La  Republique  des  Lettres,  his  books 
had  appeared  at  the  rate  of  at  lea^  one  a  year. 

“It  was  Les  Soirees  de  Medan  to  which  he 
owed  his  firist  fame.  He  collaborated  with 
Alphonse  Daudet  and  with  Huysmans.  He 
published  a  number  of  novels  and  countless 
short  Tories.  His  merits  won  him  charter 
membership  in  the  Academie  Goncourt.  He 
was  even  its  president,  from  1907  to  1912.  .  .” 
— Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires. 

FRENCH  BOOKS  IN  ITALY 

One  of  the  by'produdts  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and 
certain  of  her  neighbors  on  the  other  as  to  the 
forcible  civilizing  of  Ethiopia  is  pointed  out  by 
the  editor  of  Die  Literatur  (Stuttgart).  MussO' 
lini  has  not  bared  his  bosom  submissively  to 
the  sandtion  thunderbolts.  He  is  tossing  a  few 
hand  grenades  back.  There  is  a  boycott  of 
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foreign  books  in  Italy  and  it  is  France  that  will 
suffer  especially  from  any  such  manife^tions 
of  xenophobia.  According  to  Die  Literatur, 
Italians  buy  approximately  as  many  new 
French  books  as  they  do  new  Italian  books. 
Their  purchases  of  English  books  have  been 
much  less  in  amount,  and  the  mo^  of  their 
buying  of  books  in  that  language  has  been  in 
the  cheap  Continental  editions.  But  French 
books  have  always  been  a  major  item  in  the 
intelledtual  diet  of  Italy.  The  consequences 
of  any  considerable  disturbance  in  the  balance 
of  Italy’s  reading  may  be  momentous.  They 
are  not  simply  economic,  trying  as  such 
shifts  always  are  to  the  cash  registers  of  the 
publishers.  An  Italy  which  no  longer  reads 
French  books  will  certainly  become  a  different 
Italy.  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
a  measure  of  temporary  expediency  and  tern' 
porary  annoyance  will  be  permanently  effec' 
tive.  It  would  be  hard  to  measure  what  pro' 
hibition  legislation  and  agitation  have  done 
for  either  the  gu^atory  nerves  or  the  general 
mental  outlock  of  the  United  States  of  Amer' 
ica.  But  the  situation  is  intere^ing. 

BOURGET,  THE  MAN 

“He  (Paul  Bourget)  was,  in  the  fine^  sense 
of  the  term,  the  mo:ft  accomplished  type  of 
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the  man  of  letters.  From  the  time  of  his  diffi' 
cult  beginnings,  with  his  ^ruggling  comrades, 
Brunetiere,  Da^re,  Richepin,  he  lived  only  for 
letters.  He  never  coveted  honors,  he  never 
angled  for  popularity,  he  remained  the  hone^ 
man  hone^ly  busy  at  a  definite  task.  Nobody 
was  ever  more  scrupulous  of  professional 
ethics  than  he.  .  .  Busy  at  his  self-imposed 
assignment  every  morning  in  his  peaceful 
lodging  in  the  Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy,  far  from 
the  noise  and  agitation  of  the  city,  he  put  his 
vkdiole  soul  into  his  work.  Then,  when  he  had 
finished  his  day's  duty  and  laid  aside  his  pen, 
he  placed  himself  cheerfully  at  the  disposal  of 
anyone  who  came  to  seek  counsel.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  the  talent  of  others,  and  more  than 
one  of  his  mo^  famous  contemporaries  owed 
the  beginning  of  his  success  to  Paul  Bourget. 
Keenly  intere^ed  in  the  current  trends  of 
literature,  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  new' 
comers,  and  remained  a  sort  of  elder  brother 
to  nuny  of  them.  Mo^  important  of  all,  he 
taught  them,  by  the  example  of  his  life,  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  of  letters.” — Rene 
Doumic  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

DIE  LORELEY 

(From  Kladderadatsch,  Miinchen.  Occa' 
sioned  by  some  alterations  in  the  Lorelei'tock 
to  facilitate  the  widening  of  a  road.) 

Ich  weiss  rticht,  was  soli  es  bedeuten, 

Dass  traurig  ich  aufs  neu! 

Die  Technil{  der  neue fieri  Zeiten 
Verschandet  die  Loreley: 

Man  haul  jetzt  gar  noch  Strassen 
In  ihren  Felsen  hinein, 

Und  Autodiifte  vergasen 
Den  alien  Vater  Rhein' 

Die  Jungfrau  auf  Bergessfyitze 
Ergreift  es  mit  wildem  Weh, 

Sie  fleigt  von  ihrem  Sitze, 

Verldsfl  die  felsige  Hoh': 

Ldsfl  auch  ihr  wundersam  Singen 
Gewaltiger  Melodein, 

Wenn  Hupensignale  erl{lingen 
Bis  split  am  Abendschein. 

Sie  rauft  die  goldenen  Haare, 

Wirft  weg  ihr  Goldgeschmeid, 

Zu  Etude  sind  die  Jahre 
Der  sagenreichen  Maid; 

Zu  End  ifl  das  Mdrchen,  das  alte, 

Vom  Schiffer  und  seinem  Kahn — 

And  das  hat  die  Techni\,  die  Kalte, 

Der  Loreley  getan! 


SATAN  AND  THE  ROSE 

(From  Escritos  ineditos  de  Ruben  Dario, Edited 
by  E.  K.  hlapes.  Revifla  Hispdnica  Moderns. 

In  the  Earthly  Paradise,  on  the  luminous 
day  on  which  the  flowers  were  created,  and 
before  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  serpent,  the 
Evil  Spirit  approached  the  mo^  beautiful  of 
the  roses  at  the  moment  when  she  opened 
to  the  caresses  of  the  cele^ial  Sun  the  red 
virginity  of  her  lips. 

“You  are  beautiful.” 

“I  am,”  said  the  rose. 

“Beautiful  and  happy,”  the  Devil  went  on. 
“You  have  color,  grace  and  perfume.  But. . .” 
“But?.  .  .” 

“You  are  not  useful.  Do  you  not  see 
those  trees  filled  with  acorns?  Those  trees, 
besides  giving  shade,  furnish  nourishment  to 
multitudes  of  living  beings  which  dwell  be- 
neath  their  branches.  Rose,  it  is  no  great  thing 
to  be  beautiful.  ,  .” 

The  rose,  tempted  as  the  woman  was 
defined  to  be  tempted  later,  conceived  the 
desire  to  be  useful,  and  her  desire  was  so 
intense  that  her  purple  turned  pale. 

A  little  after  dawn  the  next  morning,  the 
Lord  God  came  by. 

“Father,”  said  the  princess  of  flowers, 
trembling  in  her  perfumed  beauty,  “will  you 
not  make  me  useful?” 

“Yes,  my  child,”  said  the  Lord,  and  smiled. 

And  it  was  then  that  the  world  saw  the 
fir  A  cabbage. 

CONVALESCENCE 
(From  Les  J^ouvelles  Litteraires) 

It  was  found  necessary  to  commit  the  young 
man  to  a  sanitarium.  As  a  result  of  ovet'excite^ 
ment  he  had  lo^  his  mental  balance  and  had 
become  convinced  that  he  was  Napoleon  I. 
His  brother  went  to  see  him  every  month, 
and  after  each  visit  he  made  a  report  to  the 
grief'^ricken  father. 

“How  was  he  this  time?” 

“He  was  ju^  the  same  as  he’s  been.  The 
dod»rs  are  afraid  he  can’t  get  well.” 

But  one  day  the  brother  returned  from  his 
visit  greatly  relieved  and  filled  with  hope. 

“He’s  better.  Father,  he’s  much  better. 
He  IS  getting  well.  .  .  For  the  la^  two  days 
he’s  been  thinking  that  he  is  only  Napoleon 
III.” 
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•  Jose  G.  Antuna.  El  nuevo  acento.  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo.  Sociedad  Amigos 
del  Libro  Rioplatense.  245  pages.  $1.00  oro. — 
In  this  work  the  Uruguayan  ^tesman  and 
writer  attempts  to  deteimine  the  intellectual 
chaiaCter^tics,  “the  new  accent,”  mo^  de- 
sirable  of  adaptation  in  the  future  civilization  of 
Hispanic  America.  He  examines  the  contribu¬ 
tions  nude  by  the  Indians,  by  Europeans,  and 
by  Americans  proper,  a  process  which  the 
writer  of  the  introduction,  Valery  Larbaud, 
describes  as  “an  examination  of  conscience.” 

Sr.  Antuna  discusses  the  altenutives  which 
have  been  advanced  for  the  undecided  situation 
in  which  Hispanic  America  finds  itself  intel¬ 
lectually:  (1)  Indianism — a  return  to  aboriginal 
sources  for  inspiration;  a  beautiful  dream,  but 
impossible  of  fulfillment.  (2)  Lingui^ic  separ¬ 
atism- — exemplified  in  “the  tutiorul  language” 
of  Argentiru;  no  true  solution.  (3)  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  “lutioiulisms”;  this  would  mean  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  “heroic  barbarism”  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  (4)  Systenutic  exploitation  of 
autochthonous  literary  themes  as  a  reaction 
again^  the  extended  period  of  imitation  and 
importation — romantic,  ruturali^tic,  parrus- 
sian,  and  symbolic;  impractical  of  realization. 

The  author  reconunends  as  the  be^  solution 
a  cosmopolitanism  widened  into  “universal- 
ism.”  Let  Hispanic  America  use  what  it  can 
of  intellectual  importations  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  but  let  the  results  be  expressed  in 
Spanish.  And  let  there  be  formed  a  “common 
conscience  of  culture”  between  Spain  and 
America.  This,  he  says,  is  natural  and  urgent, 
urgent  for  maintaining  and  purifying  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  Hispanic  culture  in  order  that  it  may 
become  what  it  once  was,  “one  of  the  mo^ 
fecund  and  genial  of  hi^ry .” — Watt  Stewart. 
Oklahoma  A.  6?*  M.  College. 


•  Carlo  Antonio  Avenati.  La  Riforma  Sin- 
dicale  dell’Anno  XII.  Firenze.  Paravia. 

1935.  77  pages.  3.25  lire. — ^The  Audy  of  Ital¬ 
ian  affairs  in  recent  years  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  lack  of  objectivity,  with  the  result  that 
we  hear  commonly  either  bomba^ic  glorifica¬ 
tions  or  hateful  indictments  of  that  county. 
To  ^udy  is  to  under^nd  the  causes  thatigdi 
Italy  to  follow  Mussolini  in  his  rev^fl|||j 
to  notice  the  various  phases,  the  chan^^^^V 
undergone,  the  modifications  of  the  originl 
program  before  the  complex  problems  that 
confronted  the  country.  A  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  egocentric  policies  of  the  major 
countries  of  Europe  will  explain  Mussolini’s 
nationalism,  his  concern  over  unity  and  order, 
his  action  towards  a  ^rong  and  prepared 
Italy  and,  above  all,  his  corporate  ^te,  the 
basis  and  texture  of  which  are  a  modification 
of  syndicalism  which  Mussolini  made  com¬ 
pulsory  and  attracted  within  the  sphere  of 
the  State,  destroying  the  hostility  between 
the  trade  unions  and  the  national  government. 

Avenati's  book  presents  the  reforms  that 
were  carried  o\)t  m  1934.  It  shows  that  the 
movement  tends  to  coordinate  production  and 
di^ribution  in  behalf  of  national  economy. 
Since  1926,  the  year  in  which  the  law  on  the 
syndicates  was  enaCted,  through  1930,  when 
the  law  of  the  corporations  was  passed,  up 
to  the  present,  Mussolini  has  tended  to  ccakc 
the  syndicates  the  franrework  of  economic 
and  political  life  in  Italy.  Avenati  shows  how 
this  goal  is  always  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
Italian  statesman. — Domenico  Vittorini.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  H.  R.  Romero  Flores.  Perfil  moral  de  tiues- 
tra  hora.  Madrid.  Ediciones  Yunque. 

1935.  273  pages.  6  pesetas. — Reflections  on 
the  present  hour  of  confusion:  delicate  in 
thought,  delicate  in  ^yle.  I  wonder  whether 
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there  will  be,  in  Spain  or  anywhere  in  this 
maddened  world,  an  audience  for  this  “^till, 
small  voice”?  For  Flores  is  not  forcible:  in 
comparison  even  with  Unamuno,  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Madariaga,  he  is  lacking  in  robu^ness. 
Perhaps  only  because  even  they,  cultured  and 
sincere  as  they  are,  do  stiffen  into  recognizable 
attitudes,  and  use  to  excellent  effedt  an  aris' 
tocratic  brand  of  megaphone.  .  . 

Although  hi^rically  minded,  and  a  cos- 
mopolitan  in  spirit,  Flores  exaggerates,  in  my 
opinion,  the  uniqueness  of  the  present  moment 
and  the  Spanishness  of  Spain.  Europe  has  gone 
through  several  crises  not  radically  different 
from  ours:  a  6r^  “Disease  of  the  Century” 
about  1820  and  another  about  1850:  the  Second 
Spanish  Republic  offers  many  points  in  com' 
mon  with  the  Second  French  Republic;  and 
“El  Religiosismo  Adtual”  had  three  or  four 
counterparts  in  the  la^  hundred  years.  As 
for  the  new  generation,  “El  Mundo  de  mi 
Chico,”  it  seems  to  be  very  much  alike  on 
eith^i^de  of  the  Pyrenees — or  of  the  Atlantic. 
TMronJy  difference,  when  I  was  a  chico  my' 
self,  was  that  we  were  satisfied  with  old' 
fashioned  revolvers  and  swift  horses,  instead 
of  automatic  pi^ls  and  powerful  automobiles. 
The  mo^t  original  and  penetrating  chapter, 
for  an  outsider  like  myself  at  any  rate,  is  La 
triSteza  espanola:  not  exadtly  a  new  idea,  but 
presented  anew,  with  convincing  subtlety. 
Glad  to  know  the  author  is  preparing  a  whole 
book  on  the  subjedt.  This  volume  increases 
our  sympathy  and  our  respedt  for  Spain:  not 
all  serenades,  bullfights  and  sombre  my^icism. 
— Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Frangois  de  Tessan.  Voici  Adolf  Hitler, 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  284  pages.  12 
francs. — A  book  of  unusual  excellence  on  a 
subjedt  of  unusual  intere^.  All  the  virtues  of 
journalism:  sense  of  immediate,  living  reality, 
^yle  lucid  and  vigorous.  But  journalism  which, 
thanks  to  author’s  general  culture  and  ex' 
perience  (Deputy,  Under-Secretary  for  For' 
eign  Affairs) ,attains  the  dignity  of  hi^ory. 
All  the  more  valuable  because  de  Tessan  does 
not  reach  any  verdidt.  No  enthusiasm  for 
Hitler,  no  sy^matic  contempt:  a  lucid  ^tate' 
ment  of  the  essential  fadts.  Fully  recognizes 
the  religious  character  of  Nazism — the  secret 
of  its  Grange  power,  and  of  its  menace  for 
Germany  and  the  world.  It  would  be  well  for 
ftudents  of  world  affairs  to  ponder  over  this 
brief  volume:  it  defines  the  eternal  French 
problem  as  well  as  the  eternal  German  enigma: 
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What  can  be  done  with  a  neighbor  who,  in  the 
name  of  philosophy,  religion  and  science, 
spurns  reasonableness  and  proudly  cultivates 
the  daemonic^  The  beA  evidence  of  F.  dc 
Tessan's  open-mindedness  is  the  frank  ^te- 
ment  that  “the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was, 
in  our  opinion,  the  mo^t  tragic  blunder.”  Few 
conservative  Frenchmen  dare  confess  that 
tremendous  error,  so  palpable  to  the  re^  of 
the  world.  Poincare,  as  usual,  was  juridically 
right,  but  the  consequences  of  his  being  right 
weigh  more  heavily  on  European  and  world- 
politics  even  than  the  memories  of  Versailles. 
On  the  great  que^ion  which  France  has  to 
fiice  to-day:  Can  Hitler  be  tru^ed?  de  Tessan 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light;  but  he  can  not 
give  a  decisive  answ-er.  Naturally  not  an  ex- 
hauAive  and  “definitive”  ^udy;  even  less  a 
piece  of  lurid  partisanship  and  propaganda. 

An  excellent  preparation  for  the  busy  man 
who  wants  to  read  his  daily  paper  intelli¬ 
gently. — Albert  Gucrard.  Stanford  University.  | 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS  I 

•  Pierre  Gaxotte.  Le  Sixle  de  Louis  XV.  j| 
Paris.  Plon.  1935.  Two  volumes.  226  and 
248  pages. — “I  have  governed  and  admini-  ' 
^ered  badly,  because  I  have  little  talent  and 
I  have  been  badly  advised.”  These  often 
quoted  words  from  the  will  of  Louis  XV 
probably  sum  up  the  view  accepted  by  the 
public.  M.  Gaxotte  gives  a  very  different 
pidture.  The  king  has  been  judged  all  too  much 
by  the  te^imony  of  his  enemies  and  this  Audy  i 
offers  evidence  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  f 
case.  Still  the  uninitiated  may  query  which  I 
conception  is  less  partial.  “Decomposition  de  ^ 
I’Etat,  renaissance  de  la  feodalite,  abaissement 
de  la  couronne,  revoke  de  la  magi^traturc, 
qu'on  I’appelle  comme  on  voudra,  mais  on  nc  1 
saurait  retirer  a  Louis  XV  le  merite  d'avoir  \ 
compris  le  danger  et  le  merite  plus  grand  dc  | 
I'avoir  vaincu.  .  .  Tout  ce  qui  s’eA  fait  de  | 
grand  depuis  un  denu-siecle,  il  I’a  voulu.”  The  P 
trouble  began  when  Philippe  d’Orleans  caused  | 
the  will  of  Louis  XIV  to  be  annulled  by  the 
parlement.  In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the 
magistrates,  he  made  excessive  pronuses  and 
thereby  compromised  the  royal  authority.  ( 
The  consequences  were  to  be  felt  across  the  I 
century.  The  education  ol  the  young  king  has  * 
been  slandered  and  his  childish  pranks  black¬ 
ened  into  vices.  The  regency  was  surely  not 
an  ideal  environment,  but  real  efforts  were 
made  to  fit  the  prince  for  his  responsibilities.  ; 
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Sound  principles  of  taxation  were  inculcated 
in  him  from  the  Aart,  and  exemptions  claimed 
by  churchmen  and  nobles  vigorously  con- 
demned.  Effort  by  Louis  to  establish  this 
sy^m  are  carefully  noted  and  their  triumph 
under  Maupeou  hailed.  The  thesis  of  the  book 
is  that  the  king  spent  his  life  driving  to  save 
the  monarchy  from  the  havoc  wrought  by 
unwise  concessions  to  magi^rates  and  nobles 
during  his  minority.  He  might  have  succeeded 
if  he  had  been  accorded  five  years  more  of  life. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  content 
tions,  there  can  be  but  one  verdidt  on  the 
vivacious  intereA  of  the  book.  Alive  it  is. 
There  are  striking  portraits  of  the  main  adtors, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  colorful  phrase.  Here  is 
the  marshal  de  Villeroy:  “C’etait  un  noble 
vicillard  qui  semblait  fiiit  pour  jouer  les  princes 
dc  tragedie.  .  .  Brave,  resistant,  bon  cavalier, 
empresse  auprw  des  femmes,  il  portait  avec 
fatuite  la  gloire  de  ses  bonnes  fortunes  et  s’il 
n’avait  pas  brille  a  la  guerre,  nul  ne  Pavait 
oublie  plus  vite  que  lui.”  The  auAere  Fleury, 
preceptor  of  the  king,  found  only  boredom  in 
the  meagre  diocese  where  he  spent  his  early 
years.  Some  of  his  letters  are  signed :  Andre- 
Hercule,  eveque  de  Frejus,  par  Pindigruition 
divine." — Wars  get  scant  notice  except  as  they 
affedted  the  economic  ^rudture  of  the  kingdom, 
but  internal  intrigues  which  shaped  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  monarch  receive  penetrating  com¬ 
ment.  When  his  life  was  despaired  of  at  Metz, 
Louis  sent  away  bis  mi^ress  and  humbled  him¬ 
self.  His  reform  might  have  been  permanent 
had  the  ecclesiastics  shown  a  little  tadt. 
“Mais,.  .  .  tandis  que  les  medecins  ne  don- 
naient  plus  au  roi  que  deux  jours  a  vivre,  le 
parti  devot  se  preoccupait  moins  de  lui  faire 
feire  son  salut  que  de  manifeSter  par  un  eclat  la 
toute-puissance  du  clerge  en  montrant  au 
peuple  et  au  dauphin  le  souverain  humilie  sous 
la  main  des  pretres.”  Louis  never  forgot  “les 
scenes  de  Metz.” — No  pains  are  spared  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  general  reader.  A 
relatively  arid  chapter  on  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  has  the  enticing  title :  Plaisir  et  Danger 
d'etre  riche;  it  ends  with  charming  scenes  of 
home  life.  M.  Gaxotte  has  deserved  as  well 
of  the  great  public  as  of  his  hero. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Florian  Kienzl.  Bolivar.  Ruhm  und  Frei' 
heit  SiidamerH^as.  Berlin.  A.  Metzner. 
1935.  307  pages.  7  marks. — This  evocative 
biography  of  the  Washington  of  Spanish 
America  is  not  exadtly  romanticized — for  what 
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more  romantic  life  than  bis  could  one  invent? 
— but  it  is  dramatized,  while  attempting  to 
Stay  true,  as  far  as  possible,  to  existing  docu¬ 
ment.  The  author  has  happily  avoided  general 
political  considerations,  eloquence  and  sur¬ 
plusage  for  which  moSt  of  the  biographies  of 
liberators  are  distinguished,  to  concentrate  on 
the  intense  personal  drama  of  this  urxselfish 
and  enthusiastic  condottiere  who  incarnated  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  the  con- 
quiStadores,  but  turned  against  the  Mother 
Country.  He  presents  us  with  the  successive 
pidtures  of  a  Europe-educated,  Byronesque 
Bolivar  as  a  dandy  in  a  black  velvet  coat  with 
a  monocle  dangling  on  his  cheSt;  then  of  Boli¬ 
var  the  RousseauiSt,  led  by  a  somewhat  im¬ 
probable  charadter,  his  teacher,  Rodriguez- 
Robinson  (an  intentional  impersonator  of 
Crusoe!),  who  has  a  child-like  faith  in  the 
primitive  goodness  of  man,  and  converts  his 
pupil  to  the  liberation  of  the  downtrodden 
Indians.  Although  this  improbable  primitivist 
never  existed  in  the  flesh,  he  symbolizes  well 
a  part  of  Bolivar’s  nature,  that  part  that  he  him¬ 
self  called  “Bolivar-Don  Quijote.”  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  offered  a  vigorous  pidture 
of  the  realistic  liberator  at  the  head  of  his 
ragged  army  of  shoeless  half-breeds  and  naked 
Indians,  meeting  all  reversals  for  twenty  years 
with  invincible  obstinacy,  and  taking  his 
triumphs  as  a  decree  of  deStiny.  He  was  a 
General  after  the  ftshion  of  the  splendid  Mi¬ 
randa,  a  didtator  with  gold  epaulets,  high, 
gold-embioidered  collar,  in  a  magnificent  sky- 
blue  uniform.  He  was  a  General  with  a  Napo¬ 
leonic  pose:  his  portrait  of  1825  shows  him 
in  the  charadteriStic  attitude  of  the  Emperor, 
his  right  hand  tucked  into  his  resplendent 
coat.  But,  with  all  that,  he  remained  the  aris- 
cratic  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  champion  of  the 
people,  a  great  warrior,  an  obstinate  dreamer, 
and  a  builder  of  empire,  whose  ftuniliar  epic — 
the  liberation  of  Venezuela,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  his  didtatorship  in  Peru,  his  found¬ 
ation  of  Bolivia  and  Colombia — is  here  nar¬ 
rated  with  zeSt  and  a  great  power  of  dramatic 
presentation.  He  became  a  legend.  The  French 
Revolutionists  at  the  barricade  sang: 

“Le  feu  sacre  des  republiques 
Jaillit  autour  de  Bolivar." 

His  ultimate  defeat  through  rivalry  and 
intrigues,  the  sad  laSt  years  of  his  life,  so 
bitterly  poisoned  by  ingratitude,  and  his 
premature  death  of  tuberculosis  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  form  a  finis  tragedies  to  the 
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exi^nce  of  an  incredibly  daring  and  persi^nt 
ideal  iA,  who  ^ruggled  nugnificently  to  trans' 
mute  his  ideals  into  reality.  It  may  not  be  super' 
fluous  to  ^te  that  this  dramatized  biography 
is  based  upon  original  sources,  such  as  the 
Cartas  del  Lihertador,  O’Leary's  Memorias, 
or  the  Documentos  published  by  Blanco  y 
Azpurua,  etc. — Barbara  Matull{a.  New  York 
University. 

•  Iwouard  Krakowski.  Adam  Micl^kuncz — 

Philosophe  Mystique.  Paris.  Mercure  de 

France.  1935.  323  pages.  15  francs. — From  the 
prolific  pen  of  M.  Krakowski,  Polish'French 
author,  comes  this  new  essay  on  Poland’s 
greater  poet,  Mickiewicz.  The  author  takes 
up  a  comparatively  new  angle,  namely  Mick' 
iewicz  as  a  thinker  and  sy^ematic  philosopher. 
We  are  offered  a  vivid  picfture  of  Paris  after 
1830,  with  its  leading  currents  of  thought 
and  political  groups.  Again^  the  background 
are  shown  Mickiewicz,  in  his  role  of  ledturer 
on  Slav  ideas  at  the  College  de  France,  and  as 
“L'ambassadeur  spirituel  de  la  Pologne.” 
M.  Krakowski  sugge^,  convincingly  enough, 
that  Mickiewicz’s  national  Messianism  em' 
anatcd  not  from  his  alleged  Romanticism,  but 
rather  from  his  philosophical  training.  He  was 
indebted  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  but  also  to  Emer' 
k>n,  whose  Transcendentalism  he  was  the  fir^ 
to  introduce  to  the  French.  In  fedt,  the  author 
insi^s  that  contrary  to  e^blished  opinion, 
Mickiewicz  was  prinaarily  a  classici^,  rather 
than  a  romantici^,  proponent  of  a  “philosophie 
de  I’heroisme.”  A  number  of  points  are  de' 
cidedly  controversial  in  this  ^imulatingly 
provocative  book. — A.  K. 

•  Gina  Lombroso.  Lo  Sboccio  di  una  Vita. 

Note  su  Leo  Ferrero  dalla  nascita  ai  venti 

anni.  Torino.  Tipografia  Carlo  Frassinelli. 
1935. 12  lire. — A  delightful  “baby 'book,”  by  a 
talented  woman.  Her  subjedt  is  her  son,  whose 
promising  life  was  brought  to  a  tragic  end 
in  an  automobile  accident  while  travelling  in 
Texas.  It  is  written  with  such  intelligence, 
such  spontaneity  and  such  joy  that  it  awak' 
ens  in  the  reader  all  kinds  of  latent  feelings 
which  the  rush  of  modem  life  too  often  prc' 
vents  one  from  experiencing  to  the  full.  Its 
simplicity  and  homeliness  summon  dozens  of 
amusing  little  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  child 
Miich  had  somehow  slipped  into  the  realm  of 
forgetfulness  because  one  had  not  found  the 
time  or  deemed  them  important  enough  to  jot 
down.  True,  all  children  are  not  as  gifted  as 
was  Leo  Ferrero:  few  know  how  to  pen  such 
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delightful  poems  as  those  he  addressed  to  his 
mother,  few  wrote  such  exquisite  verse  at 
sixteen.  Yet,  it  is  to  his  mother’s  great  credit 
that  she  was  able  to  write  about  this  brilliant 
boy  with  such  objedtivity  and  charm  that 
you  feel  that  your  own  child  might  go  and  do 
likewise.  I  cannot  recommend  this  book  too 
highly,  especially  to  those  who  have  children. 
— Helaie  Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Hans  Naumann,  Willy  Andreas,  und 
andere.  Der  deutsche  Mensch.  Stuttgart 
Deutsche  VerlagS'AnAalt.  1935.  168  pages. 
$3.75. — ^This  book,  a  colledlion  of  five  ledtures, 
deals  with  the  difficult  problem  of  defining  the 
German  national  charadter:  i.e.,  of  describing 
those  popular  traits  v^ich  in  the  various  epochs 
of  German  culture  have  mo^t  prominently  as' 
serted  themselves.  No  people  has — largely  on 
account  of  geographical  conditions — proved 
more  hospitable  than  have  the  Germans  to 
^imuli  from  whatever  source;  antiquity, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  what  not.  Yet  none 
has — as  becomes  evident  from  these  pages — 
more  tenaciously  preserved  national  charadter 
i^ics. — In  the  firA  ledture  (Der  germanisch 
deutsche  Mensch  des  friihen  Mittclalters)  Hans 
Naumann  shows  how,  from  the  dawn  of 
Germanic  civilizations  to  the  present,  awarc' 
ness  of  the  frailty  of  the  world  has — especially 
in  Germany — called  out  glowing  fervor  of 
resi^nce.  Willy  Andreas  in  the  second  lec' 
ture  (Der  deutsche  Mensch  der  Reformation) 
Presses  the  charadteri^ically  German  depth 
of  religious  fervor  which  so  dominated  Luther’s 
country  that  there,  in  contra^  with  Italy, 
Humanism  became  an  instrument  not  so  much 
for  the  cultivation  of  form  as  for  the  spread 
of  erudition  for  theological  and  ethical 
purposes.  Adolf  Feulner  in  his  ledture  Da 
deutsche  Mensch  des  Barocf{  shows  how  German 
in  contrast  with  French  baroque  moSt  signif 
icantly  flowers  not  in  secular  but  in  ecclcsias' 
tical  architedture.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  “Age  of  Rationalism,”  as  Gerhard  Frickc 
proves  in  the  fourth  ledture  (Der  deutsche 
Mensch  der  Auflflarung)  through  rationalistic 
inability  to  appreciate  the  potency  of  historic 
and  environmental  forces,  the  German  genius 
drifted  into  imitation  of  Standards  alien  to 
its  nature. 

In  the  fifth  and  laSt  ledture,  Erich  Rothacker 
very  wisely  insists  on  the  beneficial  effedt  on 
Der  deutsche  Mensch  des  neunzehnten  Jahr 
hunderts  of  the  social  upheavals  of  the  la^ 
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century — as  shown,  for  in^nce,  in  the  in' 
crease  of  self-respedt  and  hence  of  efficiency 
of  vaA  groups  hitherto  despised  or  neglected — 
and  of  the  influence  for  good  of  many  of  the 
technical  achievements  of  the  la^  hundred 
years.  He  here  sounds  a  warning  again^  those 
who,  in  typically  German  romantic  fashion, 
dream  of  resuscitating  a  supposed  age  of  inno' 
cence  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  machinery. 
Incidentally  Rothacker  here  flings  a  dart  at 
the  tenets  of  the  philosopher  Klages — rather 
unfairly,  we  are  inclined  to  think.  For  Klages, 
we  cannot  help  feeling,  with  all  his  exaggera' 
tions,  represents  the  moA  effedtive  proteA  in 
modem  Germany  againft  over^rationalization 
and  over  mechanization.  A  synthesis  between 
Rothacker  and  Kbges  might  mean  a  Aep 
towards  the  millennium. 

The  fadl  that  information  and  appreciation 
are  apt  in  this  book  to  prevail  at  the  expense 
of  critical  appraisal  should  not  blind  the  reader 
to  the  importance  of  these  ledtures  for  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  German  national  char' 
ader. — Camillo  von  Klenze.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Miguel  Perez  Ferrero.  Vida  de  Ramon. 

Madrid.Cruzy  Raya.  1935.56  pages.  2  pe' 
setas. — This  reviewer  will  not  forget  the  fird 
time  he  beheld  Ramon  G6mez  de  la  Serna  in 
the  flesh.  It  was  Massimo  Bontempelli,  Italian 
Novecentida,  who,  one  Montparnasse  evening, 
took  me  down  to  the  little  cafe  de  la  Consigne, 
opposite  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  whither 
Ramon  seemed  to  have  transferred  en  bloc  his 
femous  “Pombo  tertulia.”  All  the  writers  of 
Madrid  appeared  to  have  followed  him  there. 
Their  Paris  sessions  were  attended  also  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen,  including  the  Mis' 
panid,  Jean  Cassou,  and  by  a  good  sedtion  of 
the  Italian  colony.  Ramon,  as  always,  was  the 
life  of  the  party.  He  was  like  a  volcano  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  spouting  vitality, 
epigrams,  quirks  and  disconcerting  queries. 
It  was  like  running  a  gauntlet  to  come  into 
the  place;  you  were  sure  to  be  the  momentary, 
but  only  momentary,  target. 

I  think  this  about  sums  up  my  impression  of 
the  man:  vitality,  an  effervescing  and  inex' 
haudible  vitality.  On  the  literary  side,  I  have 
commonly  thought  of  him  as  probably  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  after'War  Play  Boy 
school,  which  would  include  the  Italian  Ver' 
gani  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Bontempelli  and 
Jean  Codleau.  What  Sefior  Ferrero’s  little 
monograph  “life”  makes  me  see  that  I  did  not 
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see  before  is,  Ramon  the  tremendous,  the  self' 
killing  worker,  who  week  in  and  week  out, 
save  for  those  Saturday  nights  at  the  Pombo, 
gets  up  at  two'thirty  in  the  afternoon  and 
grinds  away  until  eight'thirty  the  next  mom' 
ing,  then  back  at  two'thirty  for  some  more  of 
it.  It  co^ts  the  Continental  something,  when 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  live  by  the 
trade  of  letters.  That  was  what  Ramon  did. 

He  is  now  forty'seven,  and  has  more  than 
fifty'six  books  to  his  credit — and  they  are  to 
his  credit.  In  1906,  he  went  to  Paris  with  a 
total  fortune  of  150  pesetas.  Two  years  before, 
he  had  to  peddle  his  fir^  book,  Entrando  en 
fuego,  from  bookshop  to  bookshop,  and  for 
the  mo^t  part  fruitlessly.  In  1908  came  his 
Morbtdcccs.  He  was  now  off,  but  there  was 
^ill  the  “genero  chico”  to  combat.  He  was 
to  suffer  many  adtual  hardships  and  petty 
annoyances,  such  as  having  his  lights  turned 
off  for  non'payment  of  bill.  But  he  kept  on. 

He  published  Marinetti’s  Futuri^  manifestoes 
with  an  “explosive”  foreword.  When  the 
War  broke  out,  Ramon  was  reading  a  manu' 
script,  the  first  draft  of  £l  do<flor  muerosttnil, 
in  the  Pombo.  During  the  War,  published  in 
La  Tribuna  a  day'tO'day  diary,  from  the  maps. 

Hi^  first  book  to  catch  on  was  hre  El 
1914.  In  1917,  three  of  his  moSt  imporrafliP^ 
works  appeared:  Senos,  El  circo  and  Gregue- 
rias.  Ramon’s  relations  to  “ultraismo”  are 
briefly  outlined  by  Sehor  Ferrero.  Similarly, 
his  relations  with  Ortega  and  the  Revifta  de 
Occidente.  His  journalistic  experiences  would 
form  an  interesting  book  in  themselves.  He 
has  also  leeftured  widely  at  home  and ’in  South 
America,  and  resorts  to  the  microphone  in 
times  of  economic  Stress.  A  confirmed  “ma' 
drileno”  at  heart,  he  is,  as  his  biographer  sees 
him,  “a  chained  but  not  inactive  Titan.” — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Conde  de  Romanones.  Amadeo  de  Saboya. 

Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935.  257  pages. 

5  pesetas. — Conde  de  Romanones  is  one  of  the 
foremost  political  writers  of  present'day  Spain 
and  one  of  its  leading  Statesmen.  From  the 
title  of  the  series,  Vidas  espafiolas  e  hispano- 
americanas  del  siglo  XIX,  one  would  expeeft 
a  complete  biography  of  Amadeo,  but  instead 
the  author  discusses  only  his  two  years  as 
king  of  Spain.  Interesting  as  the  book  is,  the 
reader  wishes  the  author  had  presented  the 
whole  life  of  the  protagonist,  or  having  de' 
cided  upon  a  definite  period  in  the  life  of 
Amadeo,  that  he  had  discussed  thoroughly 
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the  hi^ry  of  those  two  eventful  years.  He 
has  failed  to  do  either. 

There  are  eighty'odd  pages  of  appendices 
that  are  not  the  leaA  intereAing  part  of  the 
book.  They  are  selections  from  the  cor- 
respondence  of  General  Prim  and  Saga^  with 
the  representatives  of  Spain  in  several  of  the 
European  Courts  during  the  Grange  hunt  for 
someone  who  would  be  willing  to  occupy  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  que^ion  arises  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  for  Spain 
had  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  become  king 
in^ead  of  Amadeo.  Bismarck,  no  doubt,  would 
have  played  a  worse  game  again^  France  than 
he  did  in  spite  of  his  feilure  in  his  ambition 
to  crown  Leopold.  But  Spain  might  have  gained, 
for  Leopold  seems  to  have  been  a  capable  man 
and  he  would  have  had  also  the  backing  and 
council  of  Bismarck. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Uni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Eugen  Diesel.  Die  Stellung  des  CeiStes  im 

Weltbild  der  Gegenwart.  Potsdam.  Alfred 
Protte.  1936.^43  pages. — The  editor  of  the 
sjil^antial  Deutsche  Rundschau  presents  in 
^roccindl  form  a  defense  of  “GeiA”  which  can' 
not  be  so  easily  under^toexi  in  our  country 
as  it  can  be  in  Germany,  where  intelledtualiza' 
tion  had  progressed  so  far  that  problems  in 
any  held  could  be  discussed  without  the  con' 
trol  of  underlying  realities  and  their  exi^ten' 
tial  values  and  where,  therefore,  the  reaction 
now  threatens  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  pro 
scribing  anything  intelledtual.  The  mech' 
animation  of  life,  which  we  have  witnessed 
during  the  la^  decades,  has,  of  course,  in  all 
civilized  countries  tended  to  destroy  organic 
social  exigence;  it  has  emancipated  economics, 
induAry,  commerce,  politics,  science,  art,  and 
literature,  which  have  been  so  many  wheels 
that  turn  without  a  clear  conception  of  their 
purpose.  The  reintegration  of  these  elements 
into  a  totalitarian  ^te,  a  totalitarian  economy, 
a  totalitarian  nation,  race  or  continent  is  the 
natural  reaction,  but  the  great  inherent  danger 
threatening  this  wholesome  movement  is  again 
a  mechanistic,  mere  organizational  conception 
of  it  as  we  witness  it  in  all  the  brainless  ten' 
dencies  of  Gleichschaltung.  Diesel  declares  that 
this  process  muSt  come  from  within,  not  from 
without,  that  it  muSt  Start  with  a  reintegra' 
tion  of  man  into  an  organic  being  in  which 
ethical,  rebgious,  social,  intelledtual,  emotional. 


and  physical  forces  aie  haimonized  and  Strive 
for  existence  and  expression. 

Diesel's  warning  in  this  slender  but  thought* 
ful  pamphlet  may  be  summed  up  in  MephiV 
topheles’  words: 

Scorn  reason,  then,  and  science:  mocl(  at  these. 
The  noblest  of  man's  energies. 

And  let  the  God  of  Lying  fofter 
'Your  faith  in  magic  and  imposture — 

And  you  are  mine,  come  what  come  may. 

— ErnSl  Feise,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Francois  Mauriac.  Vie  de  Jesus.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1936. 284  pages.  12  franc?.— 
There  are  new  Lives  of  Jesus  every  year,  which 
is  a  reassuring  evidence  that  our  generation  is 
not  completely  sunk  in  selfishness.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  Lives,  it  is  true,  are  either  trite 
and  dull  or  forced  and  unconvincing.  Mau* 
riac’s  is  both  readable  and  impressive,  be* 
cause  we  are  reminded  on  every  page  that  the 
man  is  terribly  in  earnest.  His  earnestness  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  nearly  always  a  little  Strained 
and  painful.  And  his  Jesus  is  no  gentle  and 
beautiful  sufferer.  Mauriac  infers  from  the 
contemptuous  treatment  that  Jesus  received 
on  certain  occasions,  that  he  was  “de  petite 
mine” — this  effort  to  infer  the  Master’s  per* 
sonality  from  Stray  hints  in  the  fragmentary 
record  is  one  of  the  moSt  profoundly  touching 
phases  of  man’s  constant  Struggle  to  pierce  in 
some  measure  the  veil  that  shuts  us  into  a 
constant  depressing  twilight.  Jesus  was  “un 
Juif  vehement  et  geSticulant.”  The  one  char* 
adteriStic  to  which  Mauriac  returns  again 
and  again  with  a  sort  of  charmed  insistence  is 
the  hardness  of  Jesus  to  His  relatives.  He 
rebuked  His  mother  on  various  occasions,  and 
He  held  her  severely  at  arm’s  length  till  the 
very  laSt  days,  when  He  no  longer  had  the 
Strength  to  repel  her.  It  is  this  detail  of  the 
Study  that  impressed  this  reader  moSt  pro* 
foundly,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  think 
through  its  implications.  But  there  as  every* 
where,  Mauriac  conceives  of  a  Jesus  reading 
Strenuously  against  the  easy  natural  inStindts. 
(It  is  true  that  the  word  Love  occurs  frequent* 
ly,  but  wha*-  fascinates  Mauriac  is  the  auSteri* 
ty).  In  the  laSt  days  of  His  Struggle  again^ 
sybaritism  and  cowardice,  his  Jesus  grows  dis* 
couraged,  alarmed,  inclined  to  fretfulness.  But 
His  death  accomplished  what  His  life  could 
not  do.  His  death  opened  the  way  for  Him 
to  a  larger  influence.  “Deja  il  eSt  embusque  au 
toumant  du  chemin  qui  va  de  Jerusalem  a 
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Damas  et  il  epie  Saiil,  son  per-ecuteur  bien' 
aime.  Desormais,  dans  le  de^in  de  tout  homme, 
il  y  aura  ce  Dieu  a  Taffut.”  The  God  has  spoken 
to  Frangcis  Mauriac  as  plainly  as  He  did  to 
Saint  Paul.  And  every  line  of  his  book  throbs 
with  a  mebncholy,  auAere,  but  inalterable 
convidtion. — R.  T.  H. 

LITERATURE 

•  Charles  Braibant.  Le  secret  d’Anatole 
France.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  343 

pages.  15  francs. — Books  on  Anatole  France 
have  been  so  apt  to  deal  altno^  entirely  with  his 
art,  ^yle  and  literary  impressionism,  that  it  is 
intere^ing  to  read  a  ^tudy  of  his  career  from 
the  angle  of  political  evolution.  Le  secret  d’ ArW' 
tole  France  analyzes  in  detail  the  transforma' 
tion  from  Ariel  to  Caliban  (“un  Caliban  congu 
sans  peche”),  the  transformation  from  the 
Alexandrian  humani^  and  antiquaire  grivois 
of  early  literary  life  to  political  thought  of  the 
Left.  Emphasis  is  chiefly  on  the  period  from 
1888  to  1893,  from  Boulangism  to  Panama,  but 
the  author  gives  a  full  explanation  of  the  effect 
on  Anatole  France  of  radicalism  and  socialism. 
SylveAre  Bonnard,  Jerome  Coignard  and  M. 
Bergeret  interpret  France  himself.  After 
the  passing  of  SylveAre  Bonnard  the  rational' 
i^ic  bourgeois  went  through  a  phase  of  Bou' 
langism,  and  disillusionment  after  its  collapse 
led  him  to  skepticism  and  de^rudtive  criticism 
of  religion,  ju^ice,  army  and  politics.  Finally, 
the  Dreyfus  period  accentuated  his  turn  to 
the  extreme  Left.  The  main  fadts  of  this  evolu' 
tion  were  already  well  known,  but  the  writer 
of  this  volume  brings  them  out  with  fuller 
detail.  He  has  examined  old  files  of  the  Temps, 
the  Univers  and  the  Echo  de  Paris,  and  has 
colledted  the  results  of  many  articles  never 
published  in  book  form.  The  volume  will  be 
useful  to  readers  of  Anatole  France,  particu' 
larly  those  intere^d  in  French  hi^ory  and 
politics. — C.  H.  C.  Wright.  Harvard  Univep 
sity. 

•  Joseph  Gregor.  Shakespeare.  Der  Aufbau 
eines  Zeitalters.  Mit  136  Kupfertiefdruck' 

bildem.  Wien.  Phaidon  Verlag.  1935.  674 
pages.  3.75  marks. — ^A  ^ndard  work.  The 
author  has  already  e^blished  his  reputation 
by  a  great  ^tudy  of  the  hi^ry  of  the  theatre. 
In  his  Shal{espeare  he  focusses  this  hi^ory 
or  the  mo^  eminent  dramatic  and  playwright 
of  the  modem  period.  The  firA  part  unfolds 
his  significance  in  mo^  grandiose  and  at  the 


same  time  scholarly  and  documented  cultural 
perspedtives.  Shakespeare’s  work  grows  nec' 
essarily  out  of  this,  as  the  mo^  significant 
cultural  embodiment  of  his  agitated  revolu' 
tionary  time.  The  second  part  gives  the 
piemises  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  theatre  in  Eng' 
bnd  and  on  the  continent  in  so  far  as  they 
were  eflScacious  in  forming  Shakesp»eare.  He 
IS  contra^d  with  the  other  Elizabethan  play' 
wrights  and  the  reasons  for  his  supremacy  aie 
worked  out.  The  third  part  introduces  the 
pradtical  theatre  and  conditions  of  theatrical 
adtivity.  The  third  and  fourth  part,  corrc' 
sponding  to  the  two  main  periods  in  Shake' 
speare’s  poetic  development,  are  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  theatre  (Das  gei^lige  Thea' 
ter).  Here  the  inner  life  and  ^trudture  and 
world  view  of  the  drama  is  worked  out,  the 
growing  pessimism  related  to  the  change  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  under  King  James.  The 
la  A  shows  the  decay  and  resurredtion  of  Shake' 
spearianism  as  affedting  the  ^rudture  and 
attitude  of  the  ages,  down  to  the  latent  Rus' 
sian  and  German  Shakespeare'^tage. — The 
mythical  force  of  Shakespeare’s  vision  is  con' 
traced  with  times  of  realism  and  smugness. — 
The  whole  tremendous  work  is  brilliant  in 
^yle  and  moA  dignified  and  elegant  in  its 
binding  and  make-up. — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Maurois.  Magiciens  et  Logiciens. 

Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1935.  365  pages. 
15  francs. — Neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame, 
but  to  under^nd  and  present  is  Andre  Mau' 
rois’  way  of  criticism.  Probably  no  living 
Frenchman  has  better  understood  the  English 
mind.  His  exposition  of  a  few  of  its  contem' 
porary  manifestations  for  his  Gallic  confreres 
becomes  worthy  of  Anglo-Saxon  attention  as 
well;  a  neighbor’s  detached  yet  appreciative 
view  may  show  us  elements  overlooked  in  self- 
app  aisal.  Maurois’  detachment  is  sufficient 
to  allow  him  to  analyze  his  specimens  with 
the  exacitness  of  a  scientist,  yet  with  it  there 
is  an  appreciation  which  liberates  them  from 
the  constraint  usual  in  such  formulary  tags. 

His  pidtures  are  explicit,  yet  whole.  Con¬ 
rad,  for  example,  has  often  enough  been  called 
a  pessimist.  His  heroes  fail  in  their  ends.  Yet 
in  their  Struggle  they  have  developed  qualities 
of  nobility.  The  unqualified  “pessimist”  is 
then  unfair,  but  Maurois  qualifies.  Kipling 
again  has  been  scorned  as  the  outmoded  voice 
of  British  imperialism.  True,  says  Maurois, 
but  that  is  temporary  and  accidental;  the  real 
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virtues  he  sings  endure.  Wells  is  the  apoAle 
of  applied  science  as  the  saviour  of  society. 
But  all  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  His  approach 
is  not  that  of  the  engineer  with  a  clear-cut 
goal,  but  of  the  religious  enthusiaA  of  some 
my^ic  and  vague  Utopia;  and  in  his  fervor  he 
has  not  properly  appraised  the  human  animal 
which  is  incapable  of  following  scientihc 
messiahs  to  engineered  utopias.  CheAerton  it 
is  who  sees  man  as  he  is,  and  who  with  his 
axiom  that  human  reason,  marvelous  tool  that 
it  is,  muA  nevertheless  make  its  cuts  upon  the 
raw  material  of  everyday  experience  rather 
than  upon  the  Bne-spun  romantic-scientific 
dreams  of  the  Wellsians.  Shaw  is  court  je^er 
to  His  Sentimental  Maje^y  John  Bull,  who 
suffers  delusions  of  moral  grandeur.  The  je^er 
serves  well  by  his  exaggerated  swaggering  in 
the  more  absurd  of  the  co^umes  from  His 
Maje^y's  w'ardrobe  of  favorite  shams.  A  few, 
such  as  “Vidtorian  respedability,”  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  laughing  out  of  court.  Positive  con- 
^rudtion  is  not  his  role. 

And  so  the  pidtures  are  drawm.  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  anti-puritan,  who  seeks  the  primi¬ 
tive  because  not  ^rong  enough  to  accept  the 
conventions  of  society,  shame  in  particular; 
Katherine  Mansfield  vdio  in  her  final  accept¬ 
ance  and  arti^’s  synthesis  of  things  as  they 
are  is  moA  exquisite  of  the  modems;  Aldous 
Huxley  who  has  rounded  the  circle  to  gain 
painfully  by  the  intelledt  only  that  which  the 
race  has  already  intuitively  won,  and  Strachey, 
for  whom  hi^ry  grows  from  a  science  into  an 
art — all  are  here,  not  so  much  for  a  judge’s 
decree,  but  for  our  understanding.  Maurois  is 
an  excellent  toaStmaSter;  he  presents,  but  his 
speakers  it  is  who  must  make  their  own  im¬ 
pressions  upon  us. — Edward  Murray  Clarl^, 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gino  Raya.  Francesco  De  Saruftis.  Paler¬ 
mo.  F.  Ciuni.  1935.  246  pages.  13  lire. — 
Signor  Raya  is  the  author  of  the  recent  excel¬ 
lent  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana,  for  school 
use,  reviewed  in  the  Winter,  1936,  number  of 
Boo^s  Abroad.  The  same  humaneness  and 
breadth,  at  once,  of  understanding  and  of 
scholarship  that  came  out  in  the  school  text 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  unreStridted  fullness  in  this 
collection  of  Studies — rather  than  a  single 
^dy — on  the  great  critic  and  historian  of 
Italian  literature. 

The  author  first  takes  up  De  Sandtis’  critics , 
including  De  Sandtis  himself — his  self-criti¬ 
cism.  Croce,  Borgese,  Tonelli  and  others  figure 


here.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to  the 
events  of  De  Sandtis'  life  and  the  various  marb 
they  left — prison,  exile,  political  life,  etc 
Section  III.  has  to  do  with  the  critic’s  loves, 
Section  IV.  with  his  political,  cultural  and 
aesthetic  ideals,  including  that  of  patriotism; 
De  Sandtis’  liberalism  is  discussed,  his  views 
of  religion,  with  something  as  to  the  “PoStulat 
preftsciSti”;  his  Romantic-idealistic  orienta¬ 
tion  is  considered,  his  “conquest  of  the  aes¬ 
thetics  of  form,’’  and  the  “residui  contenu- 
tiStici’’  to  be  found  in  his  conception  of  art 
and  criticism.  The  critical  works  then  come 
in  for  treatment,  with  a  closing  sedtion  on  De 
Sandtis  as  an  artist. 

In  brief:  a  work  which  is  to  be  placed,  with 
Francesco  Flora’s  recent  critical  edition  of  the 
Storia,  on  the  permanent  De  Sandtis  shelf. — 
Samuel  Putnam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Will  Scheller.  Stefan  George.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1935.  200  pages.  1.05  and  1.45 

maiks. — This  is  perhaps  the  firSt  simple,  al- 
mo^  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  competent 
and  complete  account  of  the  great  poet,  based  on 
the  new  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
eighteen  volumes.  A  good  portrait  and  a  fine 
description  of  it  form  an  added  attradtion  of  the 
little  book.  The  author  shows  excellent  ta^ 
in  seledting  the  moSt  beautiful  and  leaSt  unin¬ 
telligible  of  George’s  poems,  showing  their 
variety  and  chronological  levels.  To  moSt  read¬ 
ers  of  George  an  account  of  his  prose  will  be 
news.  We  also  notice  with  intereA  that  thie 
competent  critic  and  friend  of  George  divorces 
his  work  from  political  adtualities,  in  which 
George  himself  declined  to  become  involved. — 
GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  K.  I.  Tchukovsky  (translator).  Uolt  Uit' 
man:  Liftya  Travy.  Leningrad.  Gosudar^- 

vennoye  Izdatelstvo  “HugojeAvenna>^  Litera¬ 
ture. ’’  1935.  232  pages.  4  rubles,  75  kopeks. — 
The  history  of  Walt  Whitman  in  Russia — 
the  Czari^  Russia  of  ye^rday,  the  Soviet  ' 
Union  of  today — is  a  specific,  unblinkablc 
refutation  of  the  plaintive  wails  of  the  White 
emigres,  to  the  effedt  that  it  is  they  who  are 
the  preservers  of  culture  in  the  face  of  those 
awful  Bolsheviks.  Let  us  look  at  the  fadts. 

In  1905,  the  poet  Balmont  published  a  book 
of  translations  from  the  Leaves  of  Grass,  under  i 
the  title  Pobegi  Travy  (“Sprigs  of  Grass’’). 
The  edition  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
police,  on  the  ground  of  l^e-majeAe.  In  the 
same  year,  Tchukovsky,  who  is  Whitman’s 
translator  ir  the  present  in^nce,  published 
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a  rendering  of  the  poem.  Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 
He  found  himself  hauled  into  court  for  his 
pains.  In  1911,  a  book  of  Whitman  translations 
by  Tchukovsky  met  with  similar  judicial 
aAion  and  suppression.  In  1913,  the  police  of 
Odessa,  Riga  and  other  cities  confiscated  a 
1  volume  of  readings  by  Tchukovsky  on  Whit' 
[  man’'' life  and  work.  And  then,  finally — 

{  In  1918,  one  of  the  fir^  adts  of  the  soldier 
I  and  worker  deputies  was  to  publish  a  book  of 
i  Whitman’s  poems! 

Let  the  Whites  explain  that  away.  Which 
is  the  class  that  really  cares  for  culture? 

Whitnun’s  present  Russian  translator  ac' 
cordingly  by  no  means  comes  to  us  as  a  novice, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  been  occupied  with  the 
American  poet  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  because  he  sees  no  chance 
of  a  more  ambitious,  “acadenxic”  version  in 
the  near  future  that  he  has  decided  to  bring 
out  this  slender  volume  of  finely  winnowed 
seledtions.  Mo^  of  his  earlier  renderings, 
however,  the  translator  has  seen  fit  to  rejedt, 
as  smacking  too  much  of  the  Symbolic  in' 
fluence,  which  to  Whitman  is  a  detriment. 
Now  that  Mayakovsky  and  the  revolutionary 
“Pleiad”  are  pa^, — well,  Russian  literature 
and  the  Russian  language  are  something  else 
again. 

A  feature  of  this  edition,  to  which  the 
translator  contributes  a  Prefatory  Note  and 
an  essay  on  Whitman’s  life  and  works,  is  a 
Foreword  of  8,000  words  or  more  by  the  dis' 
tinguished  Marxist  critic,  D.  Mirsky,  well 
known  to  the  English'speaking  world  for  the 
news  he  has  brought  us,  in  the  pa^,  of  the 
Slavic  world  of  letters — he  seems  now  to  be 
performing  the  opposite  task  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
Mirsky’s  introdudtion  will  veritably  open  the 
eyes  of  anyone  who  does  not  know  what  true 
Marxi^  criticism  is.  He  sees  Whitman  as, 
essentially,  the  “poet  of  American  democracy,” 
a  forerunner,  but  no  more,  of  the  proletarian 
poetry  of  con^rudhve  socialism.  What  will 
surprise  the  average  reader  (the  Mirsky  essay 
is  to  be  published  soon  in  English,  by  Partisan 
Review  and  Anvil  of  New  York  City)  is  the 
high  ae^hetic  ground  upon  which  the  critic 
judges  his  subjedt.  He  rejedts,  absolutely. 
Whitman  the  prophet,  the  cosmic  preacher, 
in  favor  of  Whitman  the  poet.  As  a  sermoner, 
Mirsky  finds,  the  venerable  Walt  has  his 
affinities  with  Brigham  Young  and  Mrs.  Eddy! 
Whether  it  was  Mirsky’s  ta^e  or  Tchukov' 
sky’s  that  dominated  the  choice  of  seledlions 
cannot  be  ^ted  here;  but  certain  it  is  that 
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there  is  a  thorough  harmony  between  the 
critre’s  views  and  the  translator’s  choice.Two 
of  the  favored  poems  are,  significantly.  Tears 
and  The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles.  The  latter  is 
referred  to  by  Mirsky  as  “that  incomparable 
pearl  among  poems.” 

In  his  Prefatory  Note,  Tchukovsky  out' 
lines  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in 
rendering  Whitman  into  Russian,  difficulties 
having  to  do  with  a  deep'seated  difference  in 
the  two  idioms.  The  prevailing  length  of 
Russian  words,  for  one  thing,  tends  to  war 
with  Whitman’s  laconicism.  There  is  a  certain 
ob^cle,  too,  in  connedtion  with  adjedtival 
compounds.  “Fiercc'throated  beauty,”  for 
example,  has  to  become  “beauty  with  fierce 
throat”;  and  the  threc'syllabled  “bat'eyed 
prices”  takes  twelve  syllables  in  the  Russian. 
Otherwise,  the  Russian  tongue,  and  the 
Soviet  temper  as  well,  seem  rather  well 
adapted  to  Whitman’s  diredt  and  quotidian 
^tement,  which  is  not  unlike  Dante’s. 

Which  reminds  us  that  Mirsky  finds 
Whitman  to  be  the  la^  of  the  great  singers, 
in  the  line  that  begins  with  Dante.  And 
despite  the  attitude  of  Russia’s  aristocratic 
culturc'savers,  the  Good  Gray  Poet  has  not 
been  without  his  influence  upon  Russian  liter' 
ature  up  to  now.  Mayakovsky,  for  one,  took 
what  he  liked,  the  more  sensational  aspedts  of 
Whitman’s  work,  and  left  the  rest,  including 
for  the  greater  part  Whitman’s  form  (though 
he  does  have  some  Whitmanesque  lines  now 
and  then).  The  “I,  Walt  Whitman”  becomes 
“I,  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,”  etc. — Samuel  Put' 
nam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

FICTION,  DRAMA,  POETRY 

•  GiosuS  Carducci.  Poesie  di  Giosue  Car' 

ducci  nei  loro  Autografi.  A  cura  di  Al' 
bano  Sorbelli.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1935,  127 
pages. — The  eminent  bibliographer  Sorbelli, 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  publication 
of  rare  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of 
Bologna,  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
the  Edizione  Nazionale  of  Carducci’s  works. 
From  the  mass  of  manuscripts  which  have 
passed  through  his  hands  he  has  seledted  about 
sixty  autographs  which  express  the  tendencies 
and  the  soul  of  the  poet  from  the  time  he  wrote 
a  Manifesto  at  the  age  of  thirteen  until  the 
signature  of  a  document  in  1905. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the 
fadt  that  Carducci  wrote  all  his  life,  his  hand' 
writing  always  remained  clear  and  regular. 
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Whenever  he  wrote  on  subjecfts  dealing  with 
political  events,  his  pen  ran  smoothly,  neatly, 
without  cancellation.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  was  under  an  imaginative  or  creative 
^rain,  his  writing  shows  many  abbreviations, 
contradtions  and  corredtions.  That  a  poet  as 
prolific  and  experienced  as  Carducci  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  fir^  draft  of  his  poems  is 
of  unusual  intereA;  for  years  after  they  had 
been  composed  he  kept  conedting  and  modi' 
fying  them.  Miramar  was  finished  ten  years 
after  it  was  begun,  and  some  poems  were  re' 
written  as  many  as  eight  times. 

Probably  one  of  the  mo^t  tragic  events  in 
Carducci's  life  was  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1899, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand.  He  tried  to  learn  to  write  with  hi  left, 
but  it  was  too  slow  and  fatiguing  for  his  flash' 
like  thought.  Even  a  secretary  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  task  because  with  Car' 
ducci,  the  physical  adt  of  writing  was  so 
wedded  to  thought  that  he  found  it  impos' 
aible  to  transmit  his  thought  in  didbtion.  A 
fnend  then  brought  him  some  goose'quills  and 
he,  happy  as  child,  wrote  under  the  inspira' 
tion  of  the  moment  on  a  telegram  blank; 

Penna  d'oca,  penna  d'oca, 

Vo’  scriver  prcSto  come  ai  miei  bei  giomi, 

Vola  come  il  pensier,  mia  buona  penna . 

But  his  illness  became  aggravated  and  the 
poet  had  to  abandon  writing  completely. 
Reading  was  his  only  consolation  until  his 
death. 

With  the  present  dignified  and  elegant 
publication.  Dr.  Sorbelli  and  the  editor  have 
rendered  an  ine^imable  seivice  to  Carducci’s 
numberless  admirers. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Manuel  Galvez.  La  noche  toca  a  su  fin. 

Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut.  1936. 216  pages. — 
There  is  a  certain  sense  in  vdiich  Sehor  Galvez 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Frangois  Mauriac  of 
the  Argentine.  He  is  a  noveli^,  a  fervid 
Catholic,  and  writes  of  sin  and  the  sinful  soul 
in  confli<ft  with  Grace.  But  there,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  analogy  (of  which  Senor  Galvez  is 
not  uitconscious)  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  true 
that  the  Argentinian  has  been  translated  into 
some  eleven  languages,  including  the  Yiddish, 
the  Czech  and  the  Bulgarian;  and  his  Holy 
Wednesday,  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Warre  B. 
Wells,  has  attracted  socoe  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  (His  J^acha  RegU' 


les  has  also  been  done  in  English.)  But  for  all 
of  that,  this  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling  that, 
where  Mauriac  possesses  a  real  noveli^’s 
talent  and  that  penetrating  grasp  of  human 
psychology  which  the  true  noveli^  mu^  have, 
Galvez  is  essentially — and  certainly  by  coni' 
parison — “primaire.” 

The  present  novel,  in  its  piling  up  of  sinful 
horrors  (one  of  the  sins  being  a  tendency  to 
“combat  the  social  order’’!),  reads  exadtly  like 
the  confession  of  a  bum  in  a  mission,  when  he 
is  trying  to  make  the  “sallies,”  or  tender 
hearted  Salvation  Army,  come  across  with  a 
flop  for  the  night,  and  maybe,  if  he  can  make 
it  sinful  enough  and  horrible  enough,  with  the 
price  of  coffee-and  the  next  morning.  And  it 
is  all  due  to  the  fa(it  that  the  hero’s  father  was 
a  Freemason!  Conversion  is  finally  wrought 
through  the  Euchari^ic  Congress  of  Buenos 
Aires,  with  its  throngs,  ve^ments,  proces' 
sions,  lighting  effedts,  etc.  But  the  hero  by  this 
time  is  so  Christian  that  he  has  to  ca^  off  the 
woman  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  years, 
has  been  like  a  mother  to  him,  and  who  was  i 
in  good  part  responsible  for  his  seeing  the  ' 
light — merely  because  she  happens  to  have  , 
had  a  husband  years  ago,  who  disapp»eated 
somewhere  in  the  great  nowhere.  This  pre' 
sumably  leaves  the  young  man  free  to  marry 
a  certain  good  gal — incidentally.  Oh,  very 
incidentally,  with  shekels!  The  ways  of  grace, 
to  all  appearances,  are  paA  finding  out  in  the 
Argentine. 

Sehor  Galvez’  ill  temper,  which  was  evident 
in  hij  recent  book  of  essays.  La  Argentina  eti 
nueClros  libros,  would  seem  to  be  growing  cm 
him.  He  here  attributes  that  temper  in  good 
part  to  his  unregenerate  hero  and  to  all  who 
are  opposed  to  the  sacred  order  of  Things  As 
They  Are.  He  loathes  democracy  (see  hio  ESte 
pueblo  necesita — )  and  any  kind  of  liberalism 
is  a  sin.  He  rs  qurte  unscrupulous,  and  ignorant, 
in  depicting  the  motives  of  the  social  rebel,  1 
who  is  always  animated  by  human  hatred, 
greed  and  envy,  who  goes  about  (e.g.,  the  Com' 
muni^s  at  the  Euchari^ic  Congress)  tossing 
“bombitas  de  alquitran,”  etc.,  etc. 

No,  all  this  is  a  long  way  from  a  Mauriac, 
who  is  an  arti^  in  the  novel  of  whom  Cath' 
olics  well  may  be  proud,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  was  sinfully  liberal  enough  not  long  ago 
to  sign  a  manife^o  again^  the  Italian  assassina' 
tions  in  Ethiopia,  as  did  the  other  leading  liter 
ary  representatives  of  his  faith. — Samuel  Put' 
nam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
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•  Louis  Guilloux.  Le  sang  noir.  Paris.  Galli' 
maid.  433  pages.  20  francs. — In  review^ 
ing  this  book  recently,  Louis  Aragon  wiote; 
“I  say  to  Louis  Guilloux,  whom  I  barely  know, 
that  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  writer.  And  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  such  ^tements 
as  this  (et  cette  sorte  de  declaration  n’e^  pas 
beaucoup  dans  mon  genre).”  Anyone  who 
knows  Aragon,  one  of  the  pure^  of  modem 
French  prosateurs,  knows,  indeed,  how  little 
inclined  he  is  to  the  effusive.  In  his  notice  of 
GuiUoux*  book,  Aragon  had  indicated  his 
belief  that  here  was  something  like  a  Don 
Quixote  of  modem  capital  i^'bourgeois  so- 
ciety;  which  reminds  one  of  Dimitroff’s  lament 
at  the  Moscow  Writers  Congress,  over  the 
fed  that  revolutionary'proletarian  literature 
had  as  yet  “not  even  a  diminutive  Cervantes” 
to  show. 

Le  sang  noir  is  not  proletarian  in  the  narrow 
sense,  and  it  only  classes  as  revolutionary  by 
the  fed  that  it  offers  a  truly  terrible  pidure 
of  the  back'of'thedines  French  bourgeois 
during  the  World  War,  at  which  time  the 
adion  takes  place.  Here  is  a  pidure  as  awful 
in  its  way  as  that  which  Barbusse  gave  us  in 
Le  feu.  It  is  one  needed  to  complement  Bar' 
busse’s.  Pompous  fathers  who  strode  arourd 
making  jingoidic  speeches  and  decorating  the 
bcrouged  wives  of  deputies  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  their  own  sons, 
bitterly  rebelling  againd  it  all,  died  in  the  miie 
and  gore  of  the  front-line  trenches,  or  else 
openly  revolted,  only  to  be  shot  down  at  dawn. 
This  novel,  in  short,  is  inevitably  a  superb 
piece  of  anti-war  propaganda. 

But  the  propaganda  is  only  incidental — or 
rather,  as  jud  dated,  inevitable.  Le  sang  noir 
happens  to  be  a  very  great  novel.  The  greated, 
this  reviewer  would  say,  in  modem  French 
hterature.  Yes,  the  greated  since  Flaubert.  It 
is  the  Flaubert  method  in  all  its  rightness  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  1935  scene.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  is  much  the  way  Flaubert  would 
have  treated  that  scene.  It  is  a  book  terrible 
in  its  cruelty,  even  more  terrible  in  its  compas¬ 
sion,  for  a  class,  a  race  that  mud  disappear, 
and  which,  in  its  death-throes,  takes  on  a 
Quixotic  asped.  Beside  such  a  work,  a  Voyage 
au  bout  de  la  nuit  looks  very,  very  shoddy. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  hnguidic  richness,  Ce¬ 
line  cannot  compare. — Samuel  Putnam,  Lam- 
bertville.  New  Jersey. 

•  B.  M.  Kennicott.  Das  Herz  ift  wach.  Brie- 
fe  eir.er  Liebe.  Tubingen.  Rainer  Wun¬ 


derlich.  1934.  399  pages. — An  English  aris¬ 
tocrat  and  scientid  meets  in  the  League  of 
Nations  circles  at  Geneva  a  German  lady  who 
as  a  social  scientid  has  close  contad  with  the 
German  government  group.  Both  are  of  mature 
age,  they  have  many  intereds  in  common; 
mutual  resped  and  edeem  lead  to  a  close 
friendship  which  soon  turns  to  love.  Profes- 
sicnal  and  family  afein.  call  the  lady  back  to 
Berlin  and  the  letters  they  exchange  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  months  till  their  marriage  conditute 
the  cor  tents  of  the  book.  The  foreword  assures 
us  that  the«e  letters  were  adually  written 
jud  as  they  appear  in  the  book.  They  tell 
us  in  detail  how  between  these  two  lovers, 
initial  redraint  yields  to  frankness  and  hnally 
gives  way  to  passionate  love ;  how  they  gradu¬ 
ally  grow  intimate  and  reveal  details  of  their 
pad  life,  of  their  families  and  friends,  and  how 
they  share  opinions  on  matters  of  science,  on 
politics  and  on  the  people  they  meet,  among 
them  internationally  known  datesmen  and 
diplomats.  All  these  confessions,  views  and 
observations  are  framed  in  the  language  of 
highly  cultured  and  well  educated  people  and 
make  very  fascinating  reading. — A.  Busse. 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City, 

•  Josef  Kopta.  Trett  Rota  Doma  (The  Third 
Regiment  at  Home).  Praha.  Cin.  1934-35. 

2  volumes.  465  and  425  pages.  85  Kc. — Kopta 
here  completes  his  trilogy  on  the  dramatic 
march  of  the  Czechoslovak  legions  in  Siberia 
during  the  World  War.  The  Treti  Rota  (The 
Third  Regiment)  had  described  with  great 
dramatic  force  the  life  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Legionaries,  which  symbolize  the  spirit 
and  druggie  of  the  whole  Czechoslovak 
revolutionary  army  in  Siberia.  The  book  has 
reached  its  17th  edition.  In  Trett  rota  na  magis' 
trdle  the  dory  was  continued  by  dramatizing 
the  homesickness  of  the  Czechoslovak  Legions 
at  the  end  of  the  War.  This  book  has  seen  13 
editions.  And  in  the  final  volume  the  various 
heroes  of  the  novel  return  home  and  go  through 
all  kinds  of  difficult  adjudments  in  their  home¬ 
land.  Kopta’s  novels  grip  one  with  their  inten¬ 
sity  of  convidtion,  and  with  their  dramatic 
ability  to  intertwine  the  fete  of  individuals 
with  the  fete  of  a  nation. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(. 
New  York  University. 

•  Hubert  Krains.  Fig^res  du  Pays.  Bruxel¬ 
les.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1936.  261 

pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — Lovers  of  rudic 
realism  will  welcome  the  reappearance  of  this 
maderpiece,  out  of  print  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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century.  Few  noveli^  have  rendered  peasants 
with  such  harmony  of  vividness,  sympathy 
and  objecftivity.  Krains  has  tuned  his  pulse  to 
throb  in  unison  with  theirs  and  caught  every 
quirk  of  their  angular  personalities.  Imbued 
with  the  jjassions  he  would  reveal  at  work,  he 
waited  until  the  vision  cry^llized  to  art  in 
his  imagination,  then  presented  them  in  their 
integral  vigor.  If  deeds  are  brutal,  the  characters 
come  alive  by  the  ^rk  portrayal  of  their 
squarc'headedness  and  rancorous  susceptibili' 
ty.  Rugged  humor  is  not  lacking,  but  the  dom' 
inant  note  is  tragic.  Krains  has  marred  the 
au^re  technique  of  Maupassant,  replacing  the 
latter’s  satiric  trend,  which  at  times  vitiated 
his  realism,  by  a  poet's  insight  which  arises 
from  complete  under^nding.  There  is  no  trace 
of  sentimentality — the  author  and  his  villagers 
would  view  that  with  equal  scorn;  the  poetry 
is  inherent  in  ruAic  chivalry  and  untutored 
sensibility.  The  variety  of  the  six  ^ries,  all 
dramatic  but  told  with  a  simplicity  that  leaves 
much  to  our  imagination,  sugge^  the  wealth 
of  the  vein;  Krains,  here  as  in  his  humorously 
pathetic  M«  Amis,  offers  to  his  readers  only 
refined  gold.  Hence  his  relatively  small  output. 
Re^raint  and  que^  of  perfection  directed  his 
creative  impulse  no  less  than  his  ^yle. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  Princesse  IsC' 
belle.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1935.  194  pages. 
12  francs. — ^This  play  in  twenty  tableaux  was 
presented  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Reixaissance- 
Cora,  October  8, 1935.  It  is  a  charming  conceit 
worthy  of  the  ma^er  of  symbolical  dranra.  The 
action  takes  place  in  Gheel,  a  town  near  Ant' 
werp,  famed  for  its  cloths  and  candles.  AgainA 
this  real  background  Maeterlinck  spins  a  fan' 
ta^ic  but  alluring  unreality.  We  learn  that 
Gheel  has  always  been  hospitable  to  the  men' 
tally  feeble,  who  are  taken  in  by  good  burghers 
and  set  to  easy  tasks.  A  newcomer  is  an' 
nounced,  Isabelle,  who  believes  she  is  a  prin' 
cess  deemed  to  cross  the  waters  to  join  her 
beloved  C5abriel  of  the  shining  wings.  Her 
graceful  presence  bestows  beauty  and  elicits 
adoration  from  the  poor  crazy  folk  about  her. 
We  meet  many  of  them  so  happily  deranged 
and  so  full  of  dreams  that  we  sorry  sane  speC' 
tators  feel  our  own  balance  enviously  wavering. 
Despite  the  vigilance  of  a  young  doctor  named 
Gabriel  who  watches  tenderly  over  Isabelle, 
she  runs  off  with  a  poor  mute  Ivo  so  that  she 
may  see  a  deep  pond  in  a  park.  Her  vision  calls 
her  frc«n  the  other  side  and  she  wades  in  beyond 


her  depth.  Ivo  plunges  in  and  drags  out  her 
inanimate  form.  Back  in  the  hospital,  she  comes 
to  with  her  visions  dispelled.  The  touch  of 
death  has  shaken  her  back  to  sanity  and  she 
expresses  her  love  and  receives  the  love  of  a 
very  real  Gabriel,  a  doCtor,  not  an  archangel. 
The  two  elements  that  ^nd  out  in  this  win' 
some  play  are  fir^,  the  persi^ence  of  her  inner 
vision  which  leads  Isabelle  safely  through 
di^orted  experience  to  ultimate  reah’zation  of 
her  dream;  and  second,  the  vibrating  madness 
and  pranks  of  the  lesser  characters,  full  of 
motion  and  poetry,  whose  imnuterial  fantasies 
are  more  profound  and  true  than  the  sanity  of 
their  solid  burghers  and  keepers.  The  tableaux 
are  a  charming  series  of  pictures  flirting 
with  submerged  consciousness  and  playful 
imaginings  and  ending  in  a  haunting  romance 
emerging  from  this  variegated  shimmering 
unreality. — Harry  Kurz.  University  of  Ne' 
braska. 

•  Nis  Petersen.  Spildt  K0benhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1934.  7-50  kroner. — After 

Nis  Petersen’s  firA  novel.  The  Street  of  the 
Sandalma^ers,  the  vivid  portrayal  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  its  humorous 
gallery  of  persons,  his  next  novel  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  expectations.  Like  the 
former  this  too  has  a  hi^orical  setting — the 
Irish  revolution  of  1922.  The  title  of  the  book 
indicates  the  author’s  pessimi^ic  opinion  about 
this  hi^rical  incident — much  blo^  was  shed, 
nothing  was  gained.  With  this  barren  point  of 
view,  neither  pro  nor  con,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  draw  the  great  hi^orical  lines  so  as  to  make 
it  intere^ing  to  the  reader.  Assault,  ambush, 
espionage  and  intrigue  were  charaCteri^ic  of 
the  time,  perhaps,  but  we  have  heard  it  in  all 
the  novels  about  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  Nis 
Petersen  has  hardly  added  anything  to  the 
picture.  Even  the  traditional  love  ^ory  that 
“throws  a  path  of  light  through  the  gloom  of 
the  Tory’s  events,’’  (to  quote  an  advertise' 
ment)  has  not  been  forgotten. — Ida  Bachmann, 
Ivlaribo,  Denmark. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  bonne 

Volonte.  IX  Montee  des  PMIs.  X  Les  Pou' 

whs.  Paris.  Flanunarion.  12  francs  each. — In 
a  circular  attached  to  the  new  volumes  of 
Jules  Romains’  epic  of  our  times  he  takes  great 
pains  to  reassure  the  reader  as  to  the  out' 
come  of  his  ^ory.  He  warns  us  of  the  approach' 
ing  climax  which  will  be  nothing  less  than  the 
World  War  as  the  culmination  of  our  delin' 
ies.  The  title  of  volume  IX  is  itself  a  sufficient 
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warning.  These  two  volumes  are  much  less 
concerned  with  individual  adventure,  than 
the  preceding  ones.  French  politics  invade 
the  scene  and  we  have  the  impression  of  read' 
ing  the  French  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the 
firA  confliefts  between  France  and  Germany 
j  around  1910.  Reality  clashes  with  fidtion,  and 
I  hi^orical  characters  like  Caillaux  and  Briand 
!  parade  on  the  scene.  With  keen  intelligence 
and  a  rare  gift  of  insight  Jules  Romains  has 
brought  Briand  back  to  life  as  well  as  the  plots 
and  intrigues  around  him. 

Samuel  Putnam  has  recently  and  appropri' 
ately  taken  up  in  these  columns  the  cut  rent 
criticisms  of  Romains’  novel.  Even  if  he  sut' 
renders  with  the  candid  reader  to  the  thrill 
of  the  ^ory  the  reviewer  cannot  help  regretting 
once  more  its  lack  of  dynamism.  The  book 
reads  more  like  a  brilliant  piece  of  criticism 
than  a  dramatic  and  epic  novel  and,  at  the 
close  of  volume  DC,  the  author  himself  seems 
aware  of  this  defedt.  I  allude  to  the  intere^ing 
discussion  between  Jallez  and  Jerpham’on,  the 
two  somewhat  sophi^icated  protagoniAs  of 
the  book.  “Plus  tu  vas,  plus  je  te  sens  detache 
des  evenements’’  says  one  of  them.  Is  not  Ro' 
mains  himself  speaking  his  mind  here  and  does 
not  this  “detachment”  account  for  the  partial 
fiilure  of  his  epic?  There  is  more  “unanimism” 
in  the  descriptions  than  in  the  characters.  The 
btter  do  not  always  seem  to  understand  very 
well  the  social  forces  which  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.  This  is  particularly  true  of  that 
Maillecottin  who  Stands  as  the  representative 
of  the  laboring  classes.  How  could  Romains 
seriously  take  this  moron  for  a  true  exponent 
of  French  socialism?  Zola  knew  better  than 
this.  Wheie  Oh  where,  by  the  way,  are  the 
“men  of  good  will”  in  these  books?  All  the 
characters,  lovers,  intellectuals,  prieSts,  labor- 
ers,  politicians,  are  mediocrities  or  failures. 
There  must  be  some  irony  in  the  title.  Blind 
forces,  ambiguous  longings,  half-hearted  am¬ 
bitions,  Romains’  epic  is  an  epic  of  mediocrity 
and  decadence,  the  very  epic  of  our  times. 
Only  the  “merchants  of  death,”  as  Romains 
^es  them,  seem  to  have  a  purpose  and  a 
will  of  their  own.  His  position  on  the  social 
problem  Still  looks  rather  ambiguous  and, 
while  he  declares  that  Revolution  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  “les  violents 
et  les  rapaces,”  he  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
bent  on  accepting  the  world  as  it  is,  as  an 
instrument  of  DeStiny  without  much  hope  for 
a  change. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 


•  Mihail  Sadoveanu.  Paftele  Blajinilor 
(EaSter  of  Kind  Hearts).  Bucuresti.  Ed. 

Cartea  Romaneasca.  1935.  208  pages.  60  lei. — 
M.  Sadoveanu,  one  of  the  best  of  modem 
Roumanian  writers,  presents  in  this  novel 
scenes  and  images  of  a  world  which  he  always 
depicts  with  love  and  infinite  stylistic  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  the  world  of  small  landowners  of 
northern  Moldavia,  who  go  on  leading,  even 
in  this  century  of  social  changes  and  technical 
progress,  their  old  patriarchal  life  in  the  midst 
of  kind  nature,  away  from  the  corruption  and 
compromises  of  big  towns.  One  of  them  is  the 
old  boyar  Gheorghita  Vranceanu,  who  helps 
by  his  clever  foresight  and  Steady  mind  to 
bring  the  whole  plot  to  a  happy  end.  A  calm 
and  tender  mySticism  animates  the  characters 
and  guides  the  plot,  and  one  finds,  as  in  all 
M.  Sadoveanu’s  works,  brilliant  descriptions 
and  a  harmonious  blending  of  romantic  coloring 
and  realistic  observation. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(, 
New  York  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Die  unterhrochene 
Rheinfahrt.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller. 

1935.  122  pages. — This  little  masterpiece  of 
Story-telling  ends  with  the  following  sentence, 
which  gives  at  once  the  gist  and  the  flavor  of 
it:  “So  kam  vor  dreissig  Jahren  ein  junger 
Basler  mit  dem  Dampfer  rheinab  gefahren,  dem 
der  SchaukaSten  seiner  Knabentraume  an  der 
Wirklichkeit  zerbrochen  und  dem  ein  Aben- 
teuer  zum  Erlebnis  geworden  war.”  The  young 
man,  whose  name  is  given  simply  as  Johannes, 
has  run  away  from  his  tutor,  to  taSte  freedom 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  debarks  at  a 
small  river-station,  gets  himself  involved  in 
various  complications,  some  of  them  rather 
serious,  and  ultimately  faces  a  reality  of  Miich 
he  had  never  dreamed  and  for  Miich  he  was 
in  no  way  prepared.  His  relation  to  the  tutor 
likewise  undergoes  a  radical  change,  when  as 
a  result  of  his  escapade  he  learns  the  latter’s 
tragic  Story,  and  this  leads  to  the  first  real 
comradeship  that  Johannes  has  ever  known. — 
The  “Story”  is  of  the  slightest,  but  it  is  given 
something  like  universal  validity  and  philos¬ 
ophic  substance  by  the  author,  who  moreover 
writes  a  Style  that  is  not  easily  nratched  among 
present-day  writers. — Bayard  Morgan^ 

Stanford  University. 

•  Emil  Strauss.  Der  nac\te  Mann.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Muller.  1936. 3.60  marks. — 

Fritz  Endres.  Emil  Stratus.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Muller.  1936.  57  pages. — In  honor  of  the 
70th  birthday  of  Emil  Strauss  his  publishers 
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have  brought  out  a  new  pxjpular  edition  of  his 
historical  novel  which  was  firSt  published  two 
years  before  the  world  war,  Emil  Strauss,  a 
native  of  Pforzheim,  has  drawn  with  great  love 
a  fine  pidture  of  his  home  town.  The  Story 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  I7th  century. 
The  unusual  titie  of  the  book  refers  to  an  old 
popular  legend  according  to  which  the  appear' 
ance  of  the  ghostly  “Nackte  Mann”  means 
war.  The  margrave  of  Baden'Durlach,  a  Stout 
Calvinist,  is  determined  to  give  to  his  country 
the  Strong  tie  of  religious  unity,  but  naeets 
with  the  Stubborn  resistance  of  the  proud 
burghers  of  the  Lutheran  city.  Captain 
Gdsslin,  a  native  of  Pforzheim,  boyhood  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  the  prince,  is  involved 
in  difficulties  by  his  loyalty  and  friendship  to 
his  master  and  his  love  to  his  native  town. 
Fate  through  a  queer  incident  spares  him, 
however,  from  having  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  war  that  had  seemed  inevitable 
is  avoided  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mar' 
grave.  The  great  theme  of  the  Story  is  not  the 
religious  quarrel  but  der  Gedan]{e  der  Bewdh' 
rung,  der  Bereitschaft,  das  Ich  einzusetzen  fiir 
eine  Idee,  mag  sie  richtig  sein  oderfalsch. 

Fritz  Endres  gives  a  very  readable,  precise 
^udy  of  Emil  Strauss,  his  life  and  work.  As 
the  great  fodtors  in  the  poet's  life  he  sees  his 
Alemannentum,  his  Gottsuchertum,  his  Erd' 
verbundenheit  and  hia  musical  turn.  His  trip 
to  Brazil,  where  he  Stayed  for  two  years,  made 
Strauss  conscious  of  his  great  love  for  his  home 
country,  made  him  the  Heimatsdichter. — J. 
Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  Caminhos  cruzados. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 
355  pages,  7$000. — Erico  Verissimo,  author 
of  a  recent  life  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  that  is  marked 
by  brilliancy  of  Style  and  a  novel  approach, 
herewith  presents  us  with  a  novel  that  is 
capable  of  meeting  all  comers  in  the  contem' 
porary  interrutional  field.  Caminhos  cruzados 
is,  not  unnaturally,  one  of  the  moSt  talked'of 
books  in  Brazil  at  the  present  moment.  (In  this 
respect,  the  author  may  be  said  to  vie  with 
Jorge  de  Lima.) 

It  is  its  form  which  gives  Caminhos  cruza' 
dos  its  unchallengeable  diStindtion.  We  have 
here  another  adventure  into  the  field  of  the 
colledtive  novel,  and  perhaps  the  moSt  ambi' 
tious  one  to  date  in  the  western  world.  Brazil, 
in  this  regard,  appears  to  be  doing  some  pion' 
ecring;  for  it  was  not  so  long  ago  (1934,  wasn’t 
it?)  that  we  had  Jorge  Amado’s  proletarian 


Suor,  with  a  tenement  house  in  the  port  town 
of  Bahia  as  the  real  protagonist.  Senhor  VenV 
simo,  upon  a  considerably  larger  canvas,  takes 
a  correspondingly  larger  slice  of  life  for  treat' 
ment,  an  entire  quarter  of  a  provincial  city. 
With  a  large  number  of  charadters  and  threads 
and  enough  plots  for  a  dozen  novels,  he  gives  i 
us  the  interweavings  of  these  lives  over  a  j 
period  of  five  days.  The  author’s  intent  is 
doubtless  social  as  well  as  artistic,  and  his 
method  and  the  effedt  assuredly  are,  but  he  is 
in  no  wise  sociologic  or  propagandists.  Which 
is  to  say,  he  is  not  so  much  of  a  social  revolu' 
tioniSt  in  purpose  as,  for  example,  Amado  is. 

In  this  fine  and  glamorous  book,  it  is  as  if 
those  partitions  which  so  thinly  separate  our 
individual  lives  and  destinies  had  somehow,  of 
a  sudden,  melted;  and  we  are  left  face  to  face 
with  the  EinSteinian  myStery  of  time  and 
space  and  “relativity,”  as  summed  up  in  the 
charadler  of  an  old  professor,  a  disciple  of  the 
illustrious  Albert  and  a  sort  of  choric  pen 
sonage. 

This  work,  in  short,  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  high  art,  in  that  it  brings  that  exceedingly 
rare  and  priceless  gift,  the  Baudelairean  “nou' 
veau.”  (The  only  ffiult,  by  the  way,  that  one 
could  find  with  the  author  is  a  certain  ten' 
dency  to  ovet'bookishness  and  citation.)  This 
is  another  novel  (I  think  of  Louis  Guilloux 
and  Le  sang  noir)  which  goes  to  show  us  how 
much  we  were  taken  in  by  the,  when  all  is 
said,  shabby  produdt  of  a  CJeline. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  S.  VeStdijk.  De  dood  betrapt.  Rotteidam. 

Nijgh  van  Ditmai,  N.  V.  1935.  2.90  ^ 
guilders. — VeStdijk,  a  new  and  brilliant  Star 
in  Holland’s  literary  sky,  here  penetrates,  with 
his  superb  talent  of  expression,  the  moA 
ghastly  and  debased  spots  of  human  society. 
The  decadence  of  Versailles  during  the  reign  ' 
of  Louis  XV,  the  incredible  cruelties  of  three  i 
of  Tilly’s  soldiers,  roaming  about  in  search  of 
treasure,  the  horrors  of  the  plague  in  four' 
teenth'century  Europe,  the  misery  of  a  retired 
colonial  officer,  whose  chief  consolation  is  his 
ability  to  train  animals — ^all  these  subjeds  ' 
lead  to  the  same  end:  that  after  all  Death,  | 
physical  or  spiritual,  is  always  lurking  for  its 
prey.  These  short  dories,  unique  in  Dutch  ‘ 
literature,  mud  be  read  slowly  and  attentively  1 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  Their  pessimidic  na'  ^ 
ture  would  of  necessity  forbid  a  general  appeal, 
but  they  offer  high'class  entertainment  to  the  j 
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connoisseur. — Ir.  T.  W,  L.  Scheltema.  Library 
of  Congress. 

•  Cesare  Giulio  Viola.  Fine  del  protago' 
nifta.  Milano.  Treves.  1931.  12  lire. — 
Idem.  Stratosfera,  in  Scenario.  10  die.  1935.  5 
lire. — Enrico  Cavacchioli.  L'oasi,  in  Scenario, 
10  nov.  1935.  5  lire. — Plays  from  Italy  have 
not  been  published  in  great  numbers  of  recent 
years,  and  those  that  have  been  printed  seem 
to  offer  little  that  is  new  or  intere^ing  in  the 
way  of  theme  or  plot.  Although  C.  G.  Viola 
is  a  better  writer  than  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries — in  spite  of  his  Latin  love  for  a  rather 
more  rhetorical  form  of  speech  than  Anglo' 
Saxons  enjoy — he  is  charadlerized  chiefly  by 
bis  exhibition  of  old  romantic  values  in  slightly 
modernized  situations.  His  “prodigal  father” 
play — Fine  del  protagoni^a — is  full  of  “terror, 
anguish,  remorse,  despair,”  expressed  by  the 
princely  hero  who  returns  to  his  deserted  wife, 
son,  aunt,  and  fatherun-law,  after  fifteen  years 
of  dissipation  of  the  true  old  Byronic  kind; 
moved  Ijy  the  fear  of  death  and  the  need  for 
expiation  of  his  sins,  he  throws  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  wronged  saint,  Chiara — why  can’t 
somebody  invent  new  symbolic  names  for 
these  well  worn  types? — and  ^eels  himself  for 
a  future  of  peaceful  provincial  duties,  gramcK 
phone  music  and  early  bedtimes. 

Stratosfera  sugge^s  by  its  up-to-date  title 
more  promise  of  originality  in  its  plot — a 
promise  not  however  redeemed  beyond  the 
fira  scene.  The  hero,  a  German  exile,  whose 
love  aflfair  with  the  much  younger  wife  of  a 
friend  has  forced  him  to  flee  from  his  country, 
is  contra^ed  with  a  “demonic”  young  poet- 
rebel,  again  a  Byronic  type,  this  time  dressed 
in  Bavarian  shorts  and  leather  jacket,  who 
roams  across  frontiers  earning  his  food  by 
playing  an  accordion  for  country  dances.  Of 
course  as  soon  as  this  Nietzschean  young  man 
changes  eyes  with  the  beautiful  Frida,  the 
audience  knows  the  older  man’s  frite  is  sealed. 

The  sentimentality  with  \xflrich  these  two 
plots  are  developed  is  not  found  to  the  same 
degree  in  L'Oasi,  nor  is  there  here  such  an 
obvious  influence  of  Rosso  di  San  Secondo 
and  the  earlier  romantics.  Yet  modern  times 
and  modem  thought  are  quite  as  superficially 
reflecfled,  and  again  only  in  the  fir^t  scene, 
where,  in  an  old  men’s  hospital,  a  doeftor  has 
succeeded  in  rejuvenating  one  of  his  patients, 
Giuliano  Strada,  and  is  about  to  release  him 
for  a  new  chapter  of  life.  This  scene  is  well 
worked  out,  lively,  both  funny  and  pathetic. 


with  its  chorus  of  elders,  grotesque  and  appeal¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  But  the  reA  of  the  play 
is  thoroughly  conventional  and  tiresome — 
love  in  a  luxurious  mansion,  followed  by 
jealousy  and  despair,  and  finally,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  dodtor,  by  the  hero’s 
relapse  into  senility  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Probably,  as  Duse  long  ago  said,  adtors  in 
mo^  countries  and  especially  in  Italy  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  death  of  the  drama  by  insisting 
on  being  given  roles  of  femiliar  kinds,  and  by 
resenting  thoroughly  fresh  and  up-to-date 
ideas  and  phrasing  in  the  plays  they  present. 
Still  more  probably  the  Fascia  censorship  and 
Fascist  ways  of  thought  encourage  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dramas  such  as  these,  with  their  reformu¬ 
lations  of  early  nineteenth  century  plots  and 
charadters  and  with  their  refusal  to  bring  on 
to  the  Stage  either  a  modem  psychology,  or  a 
modem  econonaics  and  sociology. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Hugo  WaSt.  Oro.  Buenos  Aires.  Editores 
de  Hugo  WaSt.  1935.  379  pages. — An 
unbelievably  Stupid  and  murderously  vicious 
piece  of  anti-Semitism,  the  moSt  intelledtually 
degraded,  perhaps,  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  literature,  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known 
writer,  one  who  is  so  successful  as  to  have  his 
own  publishing  house,  and  whose  works  have 
been  widely  translated  (four  or  five  have 
appeared  in  English).  Oro  is  but  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Argentine,  and  we  here  see  juSt  how  homicidal 
in  intent  the  impulse  is,  in  that  country  as  else¬ 
where.  This,  however,  is  not  the  surprising 
thing;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  printings 
of  Oro  to  date  run  to  some  30,000  copies. 
What  amazes  one  is  that  a  literary  man  could 
Stoop  so  low,  even  a  cheap  and  flashy  novelist 
such  as  Sehor  WaSt  has  always  been.  But  then, 
what  would  the  anti-Semites  do  without  their 
Hans  Heinz  Ewers?  Senor  WaSt  boaSts  that  he 
never  has  written  a  line  that  his  son  cannot 
read  without  a  blush.  Apparently,  his  son  does 
not  blush  at  incitation  to  murder.  That  the 
charge  is  no  exaggeration  may  be  seen  from  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  Prologue,  which  bears 
the  title,  “Buenos  Aires,  fotura  Babilonia” — 
it  is,  of  course,  the  Jews  with  their  “gold” 
who  are  to  make  of  it  a  Babylon.  I  quote  the 
Spanish ;  “ Y  eSta  es  la  razon  por  la  que  en  todos 
los  pueblos,  el  grito  contra  el  que  se  ha  levan- 
tado  conStante  y  eneigicamente  la  voz  de  los 
Papas:  ‘muera  el  judio!’  haya  querido  ser  sino- 
nimo  de  ‘viva  la  Patria!”’ 
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This,  I  submit,  is  the  gentleman  who  waxes 
sentimental  over  his  son’s  fir^  communion. 
Not  that  I  am  accusing  the  Catholics;  I  am 
accusing  Sehoi  Wa^'s  Catholicism.  He  should 
read  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  ju^t  published 
treatise  on  Maimonides  by  a  di^inguished 
Catholic  scholar  of  Spain,  P.  Jose  Llamas, 
O.S.A.  There  he  would  hear  the  great  medieval 
rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  urging  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  patriotism 
toward  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  a 
writer  who  bases  a  novel  of  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages  on  the  long  exploded  Protocols  of 
Zion  and  similar  idiocies  worthy  of  our  own 
Ku  Klux  Klan  would  not  be  likely  to  read  any¬ 
thing  but — himself. 

The  Jews  have  no  country;  they  will  adopt 
no  country;  they  have  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world  and  set  up  their  own  ruler,  who  is  to 
be  the  Antichri^.  This  is  to  be  done,  is  being 
done,  through  the  power  of  gold;  it  is  the  Jews 
who  are  responsible  forthe  Depression,tbrough 
the  gold  standard.  The  result  will  be  com¬ 
munism,  chaos,  then  the  Antichri^.  You  get 
the  idea;  it  is  all  so  sweetly  simple!  The  Roth¬ 
schilds,  of  course,  are  the  villains  The  Jewish 
bankers  of  New  York  (Senor  Wa^  should  have 
seen  a  certain  recent  issue  of  Fortune  mag¬ 
azine;  but  there  again,  his  thesis  would  have 
gone  glimmering). 

And  ju^t  in  case  the  Senor  should  be 
deceived  by  my  own  Chri^ian  name — 
No,  I  don’t  happen  to  be  Jewish.  Samuel  is  a 
good  old  New  England  monicker. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambert ville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Em^  Wiechert.  Der  verlorene  Sohn.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Miiller.  1935.  57  pages. 
2.50  and  3.50  marks. — This  my^ical  four  adt 
play  of  war  and  mother-love  was  produced  at 
Gera  in  Reuss,  November,  1934.  The  author 
has  taken  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  and 
set  it  to  the  rhythm  of  drums  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  motherhood.  The  elder  son  like  his 
Biblical  prototype  is  conventional  in  his 
obedience  to  his  father,  and  to  the  summons 
of  his  country  at  war.  The  younger  obeys  only 
his  mother,  runs  away,  chances  to  hear  a  war- 
cripple  recite  the  parable,  and  decides,  unJike 
the  son  of  the  Bible,  to  return  to  his  mother 
only  when  he  is  worthy.  To  become  worthy 
he  enli^.  His  furlough  coincides  with  that  of 
his  brother.  Never  was  a  family  more  divided 
despite  the  accumulated  agony  of  war  than 
are  this  father  and  mother  and  children.  The 
older  brother  goes  back  to  service  to  be  killed. 


The  younger  likewise,  but  only  after  a  my^ical 
realiation  that  at  lea^  for  his  mother,  he  will 
rise  again.  The  bitterness  of  the  cup  is  allayed 
by  this  belief  and  he  spreads  a  ray  of  hope  on 
his  comrades  about  him  who  are  about  to  fell. 
The  play  ends  with  the  mother’s  awareness 
of  his  presence.  The  charadters  are  clearly 
differentiated  but  the  mystical  Biblical  current 
that  animates  them  is  too  tenuous  to  give  them 
true  life  and  too  slow  to  make  adtion  dramatic. 
A  one  adt  play  on  a  similar  topic,  like  Barry’s 
The  Old  Lady  Shows  her  Medals  would  make 
a  better  bit  of  dramatic  con^rudtion  because 
concentrated  so  that  the  sentimental  mystical 
elements  do  not  have  to  be  stretched  to  slow 
inexpressiveness. — Harry  Kurz.  Univeisity  of 
Nebraska. 

•  Arnold  Zweig.  Erziehung  vor  Verdun. 

Am^erdam.  Querido.  1935.  627  pages. 
$3.50. — This  novel  is  supposed  to  form  the 
second  link  of  a  trilogy,  consi^ing  of  three 
paits,  Junge  Frau  von  1914,  Erziehung  vor 
Verdun,  and  Der  Streit  um  den  Sergeanten 
Grischa.  The  reviewer  mu^  confess  not  to 
have  read  the  fir^  one,  but  to  value  Grischa 
so  highly  that  he  acceded  to  the  reading  of  £r- 
ziehung  with  slight  apprehensions  that  it 
might  not,  as  with  so  many  sequels,  come  up 
to  expedtations  which  the  fir^  work  aioused. 
Conditions  certainly  were  adverse  to  the  au¬ 
thor:  he  had  to  leave  Germany,  his  manu¬ 
scripts  were  seized,  he  was  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  increasing  eye  trouble.  That  in  spite 
of  this  the  problems  of  the  War  were  not 
entirely  overshadowed  by  his  new  disa^ers, 
speaks  for  the  power  of  his  imaginative  gifts 
on  the  one  hand  amd  for  the  self-control  of 
his  charadter  on  the  other. 

To  be  suie,  the  Jewish  problem  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  ^ory,  but  it  is  merged 
into  the  complex  of  the  many-sided  human 
problem  of  the  War  and  confitures  only  one 
aspedt  of  the  quef  ion:  how  do  men  readt  to 
its  chaos? 

The  technique  of  the  composition  is  similar 
to  that  in  Grischa:  inf  ead  of  loosely  connedted 
war  experiences  of  a  number  of  comrades-in- 
arms  such  as  we  find  in  other  war  novels, 
Zweig  groups  his  men  and  incidents  around  a 
case  of  criminal  miscarriage  of  juf  ice,  the  acci¬ 
dental  but  intended  death  of  Unteroffizier 
Kroysing  in  an  exposed  spot  on  the  battlefield 
and  the  adtion  which  his  brother  initiates  to 
avenge  it  and  to  clear  the  dead  man’s  name 
from  dishonor.  In  this  adtion  young  Bertin,  the 
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hero  of  our  ^r>%  whose  education,  i.e.  his 
awakening  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  war, 
is  completed  before  Verdun,  plays  an  im' 
portant  part  as  one  of  those  “who  undertake 
again  and  again  to  set  the  world  right  and  do 
it  by  means  which  in  themselves  mean  such  a 
righting  of  the  world:  sense  of  ju^ice,  clear 
reasoning,  perfection  of  language.  One  may 
laugh  about  it,  but  so  it  was:  whoever  wished 
to  use  these  means,  aroused  inescapably  the 
wrath  of  the  wicked  principle  and  of  its 
servants,  of  the  men  of  force,  their  heated 
thirst  for  deeds  and  their  delight  in  the  oppres' 
sion  of  others.” 

Allied  with  Bertin  but  in  every  way  his 
counterpart  is  the  lieutenant  of  engineers 
Eberhard  Kroysing,  one  of  the  mo^  brilliant 


characilers  of  Arnold  Zweig’s  creative  genius, 
the  man  of  acftion,  the  bom  leader,  unsciupu' 
lous,  yet  hone^  and  decent  to  the  core,  an 
enemy  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  fight.  The  irony 
of  fate  and  war  wills  it  that  in  an  air  attack 
on  the  hospital  in  which  he  has  ju^  recovered 
and  found  his  mate  for  life,  he  finds  his  death 
while  his  adversaries,  thus  relieved  of  all  appre* 
hensions,  are  left  to  rise  in  rank  and  honor. 
It  is  the  poet  Zweig  who  created  this  char- 
acfter  of  Kroysing,  whose  exigence  allows  no 
simplification  of  the  problem,  since  his  dis' 
illusioned  egotism  will  not  make  the  vicftory 
of  the  good  principle  any  easier  in  the  world. 

No  brief  account  can  give  a  conception  of 
the  consummate  narrative  art  as  well  as  of  the 
nobility  of  ideas  and  ideals  contained  in  this 
work. — ErnU  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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•  Georges  Lakhovsky.  Le  Grand  Problente. 

Paris.  Alcan.  1935.  159  pages.  12  francs. 
— The  “great  problem”  is  the  que^ion  of  life 
and  the  hereafter.  Lakhovsky’s  thesis  is  that 
in  the  universe  nothing  is  creation,  but  all  is 
reproduction  by  materialization.  He  uses  radicy 
activity  as  the  principal  illu^ration  of  his 
theory,  and  develops  a  very  intere^ing,  ah 
though  not  entirely  convincing,  argument 
which  attempts  to  explain  scientifically  that 
human  beings  are  immortal.  Thus,  he  aims  to 
remove  from  men  the  fear  of  death.  Besides 
considerable  research  on  the  subject  of  cancer, 
the  author  has  written  several  books  along  the 
same  line  as  the  present  volume,  as,  for  exam- 
pie.  The  Secret  of  Life  and  Eternity,  Life  and 
Death. — Erminie  Elms.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


•  Henri  de  Man.  La  Joie  au  Travail.  Paris. 

Fdix  Alcan.  1935. 305  pages.  40  francs. — 
A  translation  of  a  German  work  published  in 
1927,  an  inquiry  into  the  elements  of  happy 
induAry  based  on  the  te^imony  of  workmen 
and  employers.  It  treats  ol  the  psychology  of 
the  induArial  worker.  There  are  no  factors 
favorable  to  work;  they  can  only  be  unfavor- 
able.  The  positive  element  which  these 
negative  factors  carry  is  a  psychic  phenomenon 
which  is  given  from  the  begirming.  Every 
worker  tends  to  joy  in  his  work,  as  every 
man  tends  to  happiness.  Joy  in  work  in  no  wise 
demands  to  be  favored;  the  only  matter  of 
importance  is  that  there  be  no  obstacle  to  it. 
Life  seeks  to  affirm  itself  in  a  goal.  It  is  a 
struggle  of  men  with  their  de^iny,  wffiich 
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pic5cnts  itself  under  the  form  of  things  or 
other  human  beings.  There  mu^  be  a  desire 
for  combat  before  de^iny  can  take  its  form. 
The  basis  of  humanity  is  thus  a  physiology 
of  in^indtive  motives  for  work,  the  social 
super^rudture  being  the  practical  correspond¬ 
ent.  Adtion  muA  take  place  in  the  form  of  society. 
In  the  te^imoniak  the  author  finds  a  close  in¬ 
terdependence  of  physiology  and  sociology. 
The  individual  bundle  of  elementar>'  instinc¬ 
tive  motives  may  be  written  large  in  a  har¬ 
monious  social  pattern.  The  inhibition  of  phys¬ 
ical  urges  by  unfavorable  working  conditions 
must  find  expression  in  social  antagonism  and 
thwarting.  Both  are  natural.  Both  point  to  a 
historical  solution.  This  socio-psychology  is 
fairly  sound. — Jackson  Scovel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Le  DiStionnaire  d'aujourd'hui.  Tours. 

Marne.  1935.  1103  double-column  pages. 
20  and  22  francs. — The  reader  who  is  looking 
for  a  quick-reference  encyclopedic  didtionary 
which  is  somewhat  smaller,  lighter  and  less 
expensive  than  the  Petit  Larousse  and  almost 
as  complete,  will  be  interested  in  this  well- 
made  little  reference  work.  Proper  names  are 
run  in  the  same  vocabulary  with  the  others, 
and  we  are  shown  which  words  are  capitalized, 
a  diStindt  advantage  over  the  uniform  small 
caps  found  in  some  other  didtionaries.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Petit  Larousse,  we  are  given 
more  information  as  to  etymologies  but  much 
less  as  to  pronunciations.  The  maps  are  smaller, 
yet  they  show  more  items  without  serious  loss 
of  diStindtness.  The  Stati^ics  for  extra-French 
territory  are  sometimes  a  little  weird,  as  is 
probably  true  of  mo^t  general  reference  works. 
Philadelphians  will  not  be  pleased  to  find  the 
population  of  that  city  li^d  as  824,000,  nor 
Chicagoans,  after  all  their  large  talking,  at  the 
2,701,700  which  are  assigned  to  them  (prob¬ 
ably  a  ^gger  at  Chicago's  1920  popubtion,  as 
is  Philadelphb’s  no  doubt,  with,  in  this  b^ 
in^nce  a  prefatory  digit  lo^t  in  the  shuffle). 
In  general,  there  are  fewer  of  the  neweA  gad¬ 
gets,  Nazis,  television,  and  the  like,  than  one 
might  have  expedted,  but  the  editors  promise 
frequent  revisions  and  we  shall  no  doubt  have 
more  of  them  next  time.  The  book  has  a  di^indt 
“respedtable  bourgeois”  tone  vdiich  is  mostly 
to  the  good.  We  are  \x'amed  that  Zola’s  “de¬ 
scriptions  choquent  souvent  la  morale,”  that 
Maupassant  was  the  author  of  “romans  souvent 
h'cencieux,”  and  perhaps  less  birly,  that  Renan 
is  “tri^tement  celebre  pour  sa  Vie  de  Jesus, 


ecrit  bbsphematoire.  .  .”  The  didtionary 
claims  to  have  included  all  the  words  in  the 
new  Academy  Didtionary. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Boris  Unbegaun.  La  langue  russe  au  XVIe 
siecle  (1500-1550)  — La  flexion  des  noms. 
Paris.  Honore  Champion.  1935.  480  pages.  70 
francs. — This  imposing  volume  is  the  fir^ 
half  of  Dr.  Unbegaun's  ^udy  of  Russian 
morphology  during  the  fir^  half  of  the  l6th 
century;  the  second  volume  will  treat  the 
verb  inflexions.  The  author  has  made  a  pro¬ 
found  analysis  of  l6th  century  documents, 
and  has  shown  the  transition  from  bookish 
Church-Sbvic  to  native  Russian  vocabulary 
and  morphology.  With  the  conversion  of 
Russia  to  Chri^ianity,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  language  of  the  church,  that  is, 
a  Macedonbn  dialedt  of  early  Slavic,  became 
its  written  bnguage.  This  so-called  Church-  [ 
Sbvic  bnguage  prevailed  in  the  literature  of 
Russia  for  centuries,  fighting  a  losing  battle 
again^  the  encroaching  spoken  Russian  even 
as  bte  as  the  fir^  decades  of  the  19th  century. 

Dr.  Unbegaun  traces  the  lingui^ic  duality  in 
such  divergent  sources  as  diplomatic  notes  and 
letters,  chronicles,  and  official  adts  and  de¬ 
crees.  His  research  is  based  chiefly  on  the  ad- 
mini^rative  language  of  the  time,  notably  of 
the  Moscow  chanceries.  One  noay  hope  that 
the  next  volume  will  appear  shortly,  to  make 
this  admirable  work  complete. — A.  K. 

•  W.  von  Wartburg.  Ewlution  et  Strwfture 
de  la  Langue  Fran^aise.  Leipzig.  Teubner. 

1934.  256  pages.  5.40  and  6.40  marks. — An 
extremely  intere^ing  and  valuable  work  of 
vulgarization  by  one  of  the  leading  romance 
philologists  of  our  day.  The  moSt  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  to  the  reviewer  is  the 
relating  of  language  development  to  that  of 
civilization  in  general.  The  language  of  a  period  ; 
is  an  integral  part  of  its  civilization  and  only 
to  be  explained  by  that  dvilization.  This  is 
very  convincingly  shown,  although  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  history 
hardly  measures  up  to  his  remarkable  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fadts  of  bnguage  development. 
Descriptive  chapters  devoted  to  Vulgar  Latin,  ] 
Old  French,  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Day  French  are  followed  by  historical  | 
chapters  which  trace  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Professoi  von  Wartburg’s  French  is 
clear  and  idiomatic  but  somewhat  lacking  in 
animation. — L.  E.  W. 
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French  Bibliography 

•  Virginia  Vasiliu'Sacerdoteanu.  Table  gc' 
nerale  du  Bulletin  de  ITnStitut  pour  Vetude 

du  Sud'E^t  europcen,  LX,  1914'1923,  et  de  la 
Revue  hiStorique  du  Sud'Eft  europeen,  LX, 
19244933;  articles,  comptes'rendus,  documents, 
et  notices.  BucareA.  1935.  148  pages. — 
Founded  at  the  end  of  the  year  1^13  by  Profes' 
sor  N.  lorga  and  by  the  late  Professors  G. 
Murgoci  and  V.  Parvan,  the  Institute  for  the 
Audy  of  Southea^em  Euiope  is  one  of  the 
olde^  intelledual  BalkancvDanubian  in^itU' 
tions,  showing  international  preoccupations. 
Its  adlivity,  due  in  great  part  to  Professor 
lorga  and  referring  mainly  to  historical  Stud' 
ies,  is  represented  first  of  all,  by  his  own 
organ  of  publicity,  a  quarterly  entitled  Bulk' 
tin  till  1923  and  transformed  after  this  date 
into  Revue  hiStorique.  The  importance  and  the 
utility  of  this  quarterly  is  proved  by  the  rich 
and  varied  general  table  drawn  by  Mme  Vasi' 
liu'Sacerdoteanu.  This  work  contains,  at' 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  au' 
thor’s  name,  all  the  articles,  reviews,  docu' 
ments,  chronicles  and  notices  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  Revue 
during  the  laSt  twenty  years. — Joseph  S.  Rou' 
cel(.  New  York  University. 

•  Almanach  Catholique  Frangais  pour  1936. 
Paris.  Bloud  ^  Gay.  1936.  384  pages.  7 

francs. — An  ecclesiastical  calendar,  reviews  of 
the  year  in  its  religious,  social,  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  aspedts,  notes  on  important  cen' 
tennials,  short  homilies  on  the  nunor  virtues, 
a  diredtory  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  in  France, 
an  article  on  Catholics  in  political  position, 
some  Stories  and  even  a  short  comedy,  listings 
of  French  Catholic  publishers  and  writers, 
together  with  plenty  of  other  advertising  from 
furniture  movers  to  patent  medicine  makers, 
combine  to  nuke  this  seventeenth  issue  of  the 
Alnunach  an  informative  as  well  as  an  amus' 
ing  publication. — Edward  Murray  Clar\.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Albert  EinStein.  Comment  je  vois  k 
monde.  Paris.  Fhmmarion.  1934.  2  francs. 

— ^The  preeminence  universally  accorded 
Albert  EinStein  by  his  contemporaries  is  ah 
most  unique  in  the  history  of  science  in  modem 
times,  the  nearest  to  it  having  been  the  out' 
Standing  position  occupied  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  by  Henri  Poincare. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  reading 
pubbe  is  eager  to  know  \^at  a  contemporary 
genius  thinks  of  this  troubled  world  of  ours. 


Less  than  half  of  this  much'translated  book 
deals  with  science.  The  reSt  consists  of 
speeches,  pronouncements,  letters,  etc.  Through 
these  the  reader  can  readily  sense  a  nun  who 
is  profoundly  devoted  to  what  is  finer  and 
nobler  in  human  nature.  His  modeSty  is 
equalled  by  his  love  for  mankind  which  shines 
through  his  letters  whether  written  to  an 
Italian  minister  of  State  or  to  little  Japanese 
school  children.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  a 
much  overworked  phrase  it  muSt  in  justice  be 
said  that  he  unites  in  his  person  greatness  of 
mind  with  nobility  of  soul.  Our  times  are 
sorely  in  need  of  truny  more  such  men. — 
T^athan  Altshilkr  Court.  University  of  Okla' 
hoiru. 

•  Jean  Marques'Riviere.  La  Chine  dans  k 
Monde.  Preface  du  Rev.  P.  J.  Reviers  de 
Mauny,  S.  J.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  284  pages. 
20  francs. — La  Chine  dans  k  Monde  is  a  dis' 
cussion  of  the  Chinese  question  with  particular 
reference  to  the  period  1912  to  1935.  The 
Study  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Aspens  de 
la  Chine,  L'Expansion  Chinoise  vers  k  T^ord 
and  L'Expansion  Chinoise  vers  k  Sud,  and 
the  contents  are  indicated  by  the  chief  chapter 
headings.  Cadre  hiStorique,  La  Chine  rencontre 
rOccident,  Le  gouvemement  'officiel'  de  ?{an' 
l{in,  V Organization  modeme  de  la  vieilk  Chine, 
Les  Mongolies  Chinoises,  Le  Cancer  Sovieti' 
que,  and  Le  Japon  centre  la  Chine. 

What  distinguishes  the  work  is  the  author’s 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  power  of  China,  as 
distinct  from  its  economic  or  political  power. 
One  forgets,  says  M.  Marques'Riviere,  and 
this  bcx>k  seeks  to  recall  it,  that  China  has 
administered,  governed  and  enlightened  all 
Asia.  Pekin  was  for  centuries,  the  intellectual, 
cultural,  literary  and  philosophical  center  for 
all  the  Far  East  and  C^tral  Asia.  The  peoples 
of  Asia  have  been  moulded  and  marked  by 
China,  and  it  is  this  that  suggests  to  M.  Mar' 
ques'Riviere  his  title.  La  Chine  dans  k  Monde. 
In  this  light,  China  has  little  to  fear  from 
Japanese  encroachment  or  European  econonric 
penetration;  its  character  will  not  change,  its 
civilisation  will  not  be  resolved. 

As  to  the  possible  repercussions  upon  the 
western  world  by  a  Japanese  organization  of 
Chinese  material  and  nun  power,  M.  Mar' 
ques'Riviere  is  not  so  confident.  He  is  certain 
that  for  Japan  the  result  would  only  be  even' 
tual  absorption  of  the  conqueror  by  the  con' 
quered,  but  meantirrre  the  threat  to  world 
peace  of  a  highly  organized,  military'directed 
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China  is  a  vaA  imp)enetrable  shadow  that  lies 
across  the  future.  La  Chine  dans  le  Monde 
is  a  thoughtful,  rational  book  full  of  well 
organized  fa<ft  and  sage  comment. — Elgin 
Groseclose.  New  York  City. 

•  Emmanuel  Mounier.  R^lution  Person' 
naliite  et  Communautaire.  Paris.  Per' 
nand  Aubier.  1935. 413  pages.  21  francs. — In  a 
short  announcement  one  can  merely  say  that 
this  book  is  filled  with  very  good,  be  it  very 
young,  ideas,  poorly  presented.  The  writer, 
to  a  large  extent  a  follower  of  Charles  Peguy, 
cherishes  the  ambition,  quite  utopian  in  this 
modem  world  of  newspaper  syndicates  and 
radio  conspiracies,  of  teaching  all  people  to 
think  independently.  He  does  have  occasional 
misgivings  that  people  may  not  want  to  think 
and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  teach  them 
an  art  they  do  not  want  to  pradtice,  but  he 
^ill  courageously  bases  the  entire  four  hun' 
dred  pages  of  his  book  on  the  assumption  that 
it  can  be  done. 

The  plan  of  the  bock  is  ambitious.  Chapter 
headings  as :  Les  Rapports  de  la  Personne  et  des 
Communautcs  Imparfaites;  Des  Pseudo'Va' 
leurs  spirituelles  FasciSles;  Argent  et  Vie  Pri' 
vee,  etc.  undoubtedly,  give  the  more  ex' 
perienced  sociologi^  goose  pimples.  Still,  the 
book  has  very  intereAing  passages  and  only 
the  flowery  ^yle  makes  it  difficult  to  gather 
the  deep  meaning  and  the  unbroken  ffiith  in 
humanity  from  the  long  chapters.  It  is  a  re' 
freshing  book  that  should  be  of  intere^  to 
everybody  but  will,  as  it  is  thought'piovoking, 
probably  appeal  to  only  a  very  few. — Pieter 
H.  Kollcwijn.  Wilmington.  California. 

•  Carlo  Suarw.  ^uot  Israel.  (Les  litres  de  la 
Genese.)  Paris.  Editions  Adyar.  1935. 
320  pages.  30  francs. — It  is  impossible,  or  ex' 
ceedingly  difficult,  to  under^nd  a  book  of 
Carlo  Suar^’  without  under^nding — Carlo 
Suares.  Even  then,  for  those  who  know  him 
beA,  it  is  not  easy,  and  any  one  of  his  works 
remains  a  good  deal  of  a  highly  personal  enig' 
ma.  What  is  one  to  think,  for  example,  of  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  Marx  and  Krishnamuiti? 
Which  is  very  much  what  Suar^  attempted 
to  do  in  his  La  comedie  psychologique  of  1932. 
His  novel.  La  procession  enchainee,  of  1934,  is 
almoA  equally  baffling.  Much  is  to  be  ex' 
plained  by  the  literary  group  to  which  he  be' 
longs,  that  of  the  seceding  Surreali^,  headed 
by  M.  Ribemont'Dessaignes,  centering  about 
the  leview  (if  it  is  ^ill  in  exi^nce).  Bifur. 
The  Bifurites  are  given  to  a  sort  of  my^ic 


Marxism,  or  at  any  rate,  they  talk  vaguely — 
if  anything,  more  vaguely  than  the  Surrealists 
themselves — of  a  “revolution”  that  is  to  hap' 
pen  some  time,  somewhere,  somehow. 

In  this  volume,  Suar^  devotes  his  very  real 
poetic  gifts  to  a  prolonged  and  my^ic  interpre' 
tation  of  the  Jewish  race  and  its  de^iny.  The 
book  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  out  of 
recent  anti'Senaitism,  in  connection  with  rising 
Fasci^ic  nationalisms.  The  view  which  tran' 
spires  at  the  end  is,  that  the  Jew  is  the  keeper 
of  “le  Verbe.”  “Le  Verbe”  is:  humaneness.  It 
has  given  the  world  Chri^ianity,  which  has 
been  turned  againA  the  Jew,  and  which  has 
egregiously  failed  (cf.  Andre  Gide);  it  is  now 
giving  the  world  Marxism,  and  finds  itself  in 
the  position  of  being  dialectically  compelled 
to  deny  its  former  gift,  as  the  “opium  of  the 
people.”  In  other  words,  a  sort  of  Marxist 
rewrite,  this,  of  the  bcxik  of  Genesis  in  the 
Ayle  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  the  Marxism, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  bit  off  at  times. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Andre  Tibal.  La  Tchxoslovaquie.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1935.  224  pages.  10.50 

francs. — Although  this  bcxak  is  suB-titled  an 
“economic  ^udy,”  it  is  really  more  ambitious, 
as  it  covers,  in  addition  to  the  various  chapters 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  Czechoslovakia, 
also  the  creation  of  the  Czechoslovak  ^te, 
its  ethnical  minorities,  and  the  foreign  rela' 
tions  of  the  country.  The  author  lec^tured  in 
the  Charles  University  of  Prague  for  some 
years,  and,  as  in  similar  cases  when  he  wrote 
bcxaks  on  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  be 
has  done  his  job  well.  The  bcx)k  i-  not  ^rtling 
at  all,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  But  as  a 
convenient  summary  and  handbook  it  will 
fulfill  its  purpose. — Joseph  S.  Roucef{.  New 
York  University. 

•  G.  I.  Bratianu.  J^apoUon  III  et  les  natio' 
nalites.  BucareA.  Ed.  Fundatia  pentru  Li' 

teratura  si  Arta  “Regele  Carol  II.”  Paris.  Droz. 
1934. 146  pages.  5  plates.  12  fiancs. — ^The  au' 
thor,  a  di^inguished  hi^rian  and  politician, 
discusses  the  international  policy  of  Napoleon 
III,  from  a  point  of  view  contrary  to  that  of 
other  hi^rians  regarding  that  policy.  French 
hi^orians  have  accused  him,  after  the  defeat 
of  Sedan,  of  more  passionately  embracing  the 
cause  of  nationalism  than  the  particular  in' 
tere^s  of  France. 

Mr.  Biatianu  succeeds  in  explaining  in  a 
moA  plausible  manner  how  erroneous  it  is  to 
view  the  queAion  in  that  light.  In  his  opinion, 
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the  principle  of  nationalism  was  the  sounded  of  the  “downtrodden.” — Camil  van  Hulse. 


element  of  all  Napoleon’s  policy,  and  the  mo^ 
useful  foi  the  welfare  of  France.  The  ready 
sympathy  always  shown  to  France  by  op' 
pressed  nations,  the  great  moral  help  which 
su^ined  her  during  the  World  War,  as  well 
as  the  effedtive  co-operation  given  particularly 
by  the  nations  which,  like  Italy  and  Roumania, 
owe  their  exigence  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III,  teAify  in  its  favor.  And  actually,  in  the 
new  European  equilibrium,  the  pre^ige  en¬ 
joyed  by  France  is  a  consequence  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  attitude  of  Napoleon  III  towards  na¬ 
tionalism. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  F.  Funck-Brentano.  Legendes  et  Archives 
de  la  BaSlille.  Paris.  Hachette.  1935. — 
The  fourth  of  a  series  of  historic  Judies  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  colledtive  title  La  Vivante 
HiStoire.  It  is  a  good  synopsis  of  the  research 
made  up  to  date  about  this  moA  dreaded, 
mo^  romanticized,  place  of  detention.  From 
the  placing  of  the  6r^  ^ne  April  22d  1370, 
to  its  besieging  by  the  popubce  and  its  de^ruc- 
tion,  its  walls  and  dungeons  have  witnessed 
not  only  tragedy,  but  also  comedy  and  idyls. 
Life  within  it  was  not  always  unpleasant,  if 
we  take  the  word  of  some  prisoners  who  assure 
us  that  “the  years  spent  in  the  Ba^ille  have 
been  the  happier  of  my  life.”  Mo^  of  the 
legends  connedted  with  the  Ba^ille,  such  as 
the  one  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  (in 
reality  a  mask)  have  been  traced  and  ex¬ 
ploded.  Not  only  have  famous  men  of  letters 
(such  as  Voltaire,  Morellet)  been  “gue^s”  at 
the  Ba^ille,  but  dangerous  books  and  even 
printing  presses  were  locked  up  in  it;  we  are 
reminded  that  the  femous  “Encyclopedie”  was 
sequeArated  there  for  a  period  of  several 
yeais.  Latude  and  his  ingenious  escapades 
come  in  for  the  lengthier  chapter  of  the  book. 
The  la^  chapter,  dealing  with  the  quatorze 
Juillet  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it,  is  the 
best  of  all,  even  though  it  makes  light  of  the 
whole  episode,  saying  that  “les  vainqueurs  de  la 
B.  enfoncerent  une  porte  ouverte.”  It  may  be 
perfectly  true  that  the  prise  de  la  BaStille  has 
been  brgely  overrated  and  that  this  “heroic 
epic”  was  in  reality  more  of  a  soap  bubble  or 
an  “epopee  burlesque  et  lamentable.”  Never- 
thele.  s,  the  fadt  remains  that  the  forming  and 
taking  of  the  Ba^ille  was  a  good  curtam-raiser 
for  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  and  that  it  did 
a  great  deal  to  fire  the  imagination  and  spirits 
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•  Henri  Gheon.  T^oel!  }^oel!  (Voir  et  Savoir 
series).  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935. 64  pages. 

5.50  francs. — Here  in  a  lovely  pamphlet  is  a 
popular  account  of  Chri^mas  customs,  across 
the  centuries,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Henry  Gheon  writes  beautifully  and  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  pamphlet  is  in  keeping.  The  mo^ 
intere^ing  of  Chrbtian  art  on  the  nativity 
theme  is  here,  reproduced  by  fine  photography, 
and  a  fifteenth  century  Book  of  Hours  has  con¬ 
tributed  its  illuminated  pages  for  excellent  full 
color  reprodudtions. 

But  the  work  is  ^ill  more — it  is  an  open 
admission  of  the  obvious,  yet  conventionally 
hushed  fedt  that  the  FeaA  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  also  the  Fea^  of  Apollo.  The  adrtxission  is 
made  with  neither  useless  apology  nor  fanatic 
recrimination,  but  as  a  simple  fedt.  And,  in 
Gheon’s  handling,  it  seems  somehow  right. 
Here  is  no  Cromwellian  fear  of  mince  pies  and 
Chri^mas  saplings,  nor  any  hesitancy  over  the 
gross  objedtifications  of  cr^he  and  hebe  de  cire. 
The  synthesis  of  flesh  and  spirit,  of  pagan  and 
Christian,  of  earth  and  heaven  seems  good 
despite  the  “Manichaean  taint”  in  our  think¬ 
ing. — Edward  Murray  Clar}{.  University  of 
Oklahonoa. 

•  Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  Au  Temps  du  Second 
Empire.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  245  pages.  15 

francs. — Following  his  monumental  history 
of  the  Second  Empire,  probably  the  moSt 
searching  and  comprehensive  expose  of  this 
period,  M.  de  la  Gorce  set  out  to  prepare  a 
series  of  personal  Studies  of  marking  figures 
of  the  Second  Empire,  moSt  of  whom  he  had 
known  more  or  less  intimately.  Death  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  completing  the  task,  but  his 
papers  posthumously  published  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  give,  in  this  volume,  a  close  and  intinute 
understanding  of  this  complex  and  paradoxical 
epoch  such  as  no  formal  historical  treatise  can 
convey.  One  senses  here  the  currents  that  were 
to  shape  history,  the  influence  exerted  by 
powerful  personalities. — Jeanne  d'Ucel  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahonu. 

•  Stephen  d'Irsay.  HiStoire  des  Universites 
franqaises  et  Strangles.  Tome  II.  Du 

XVIe  sQcle  d  1860.  Paris.  Picard.  1935.  451 
pages.  Both  volumes:  110  fnmes,  bound:  134 
francs. — The  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  erudition  and  the  same  thoroughness  as 
in  Vol.  I  (Boo}{s  Abroad,  1934,  pp.  302-3). 
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Within  the  covers  of  this  book  one  6nds  con- 
densed  an  amazing  amount  and  variety  of 
judiciously  chosen  information.  Only  occa- 
sionally  does  the  author  allow  his  sympathies 
to  influence  too  Wrongly  his  presentation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  his  dislike  of  the  French 
Revolution  makes  him  undere^imate  the 
scientific  leadership  of  France  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  li^ed,  alpha- 
betically  by  authors,  all  the  works  which  the 
author  has  consulted.  In  addition  there  is  a 
very  detailed  analytical  index  covering  nearly 
fifty  pages,  which  makes  of  this  informative 
work  a  ver>'  valuable  reference  book. 

The  author  read  the  proofs  of  bis  book,  but 
the  second  volume  was  published  po^humous- 
ly.  In  the  passing  of  this  scholar  the  intellectual 
world  has  lo^  an  asset  of  great  promise  and 
brilliance. — J^athan  Altshiller  Court.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Mros.  Revue  rounuine  d’archeologie  et 
d’hi^ire  ancienne.  Fascicule  I,  publiee 

sous  la  diredtion  de  S.  Lambrino.  Bucare^. 
Imprimerie  Nationale.  1934. 174  pages.  300  lei. 
— Published  by  a  group  of  Roumanian  special¬ 
ly,  this  magazine  shows  the  point  of  progress 
reached  by  archeological  and  hiyrical  activity 
in  Roumania.  Written  in  French,  its  nuin 
purpose  is  the  development  of  scienti^c  ^udy 
of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  formerly  I^ros;  but  it 
contains  also  special  Judies  of  problems  of  a 
general  order. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Marceau  Lecorps.  La  Politique  Exterieure 
de  Toussaint  Louverture.  Port-au-Prince, 

Cheraquit.  1935. — This  work  is  little  more 
than  a  colledlion  of  documents  and  translations, 
but  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  yidy  of 
the  foreign  relations  under  the  great  Haitian 
leader.  The  author,  who  is  a  judge  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  de  Cassation  in  Port-au-Prince,  gives  us, 
within  a  very  linxited  space,  the  seventeen 
letters  of  Edward  Stevens,  consul  of  the 
United  States  in  Saint  Domingue  during  the 
years  1799  and  1800,  to  the  State  Departrrxent. 
These  letters  reveal  much  of  the  workings  of 
the  Toussaint  goverrrrrxent  and  at  the  same 
tinxe  give  many  personal  sidelights,  since 
Stevens  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
black  leader.  Besides  these  letters,  translated 
from  the  Engl  ish,  (which  appeared  in  the  Atner- 
ican  HUlorical  Review  in  1910),  there  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  chapter  from  Adams,  History  of  the 


United  States  during  the  Jefferson  Administra¬ 
tion,  dealing  with  the  influence  of  events  in 
Saint  Domingue  on  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon 
and  ultimately  on  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Gieat  Britain.  Several  treaties  are  reproduced 
in  toto,  notably  that  between  England  and 
Toussaint  in  1799  and  the  agreements  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  during  the  same 
year  regarding  their  conduct  in  this  We^  In¬ 
dian  colony  of  France  There  is  finally  a  chapter 
which  was  originally  a  lecfture  by  the  author  on 
the  Con^itution  of  1801,  which  is  the  great 
source  for  the  knowledge  of  the  yucfture  of  the 
government  with  which  Toussaint  Louverture 
endowed  the  isbnd  under  his  rule.  A  valuable 
and  handy  publication  covering  a  relatively 
little  known  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  Haiti. — Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puer¬ 
to  Rico. 

•  Maurice  Magre.  Les  Aventuriers  de  I’A- 
merique  du  Sud.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935. 

283  pages.  15  francs. — There  is  more  sound 
and  fury  in  modern  South  American  hi^ry 
than  anyvdiere  else  on  the  globe,  and  its  liter¬ 
ary  possibilities  are  inexhau^ible.  M.  Magre’s 
exciting  volume  is  more  literature  than  hiyry. 
His  mode^  bibliography  consi^s  entirely  of 
French  titles  (several  of  them,  by  the  way, 
seriously  inaccurate,  which  may  be  largely 
the  fault  of  the  proofreader — the  whole  book 
bridles  with  misprints),  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  anywhere  of  critical  evaluation  of 
sources.  But  Magre  has  caught  the  excited  soul 
of  early  nineteenth  century  South  America 
remarkably  well,  and  his  sketches  make  bir¬ 
ring  reading.  Pirates,  earthquakes,  sharks, 
hidden  treasure,  bloodthirsty  and  sensual 
women  (were  there  no  sane  or  honeSt  women 
at  all  in  South  America  during  the  Wars  of 
Independence?),  outlaws,  bloody  tyrants,  ap¬ 
paritions,  deStruAive  tempeSts,  keep  the  read¬ 
er’s  nerves  a-quiver.  But  the  book  is  no  penny 
dreadful.  Maurice  Magre  writes  quietly, 
simply,  with  perfeA  taSte,  with  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  the  sophisticated  devices  of  the 
novelist.  Half  a  dozen  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  represented. — R.  T.  H. 

•  A.  de  Montgon.  Paris.  Paris.  Fernand 
Nathan.  1935.  159  pages. — This  hand¬ 
some  book,  with  its  ingenious  cellophane 
jacket,  contains  more  than  150  illustrations, 
a  few  of  them  full-page  inserts  in  color,  but 
the  majority  of  them  photographs  of  contem¬ 
porary  Paris,  taken  especially  for  this  work. 
The  text,  which,  a  little  confusingly,  has  rK> 
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sort  of  apparent  connedlion  with  the  illuAra' 
tions,  is  a  hi^rical  narrative,  cut  into  chapters 
which  touch  only  the  high  places.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  enlarge  the  frame  a  little, 
and  tell  us  something  of  Caesar,  Con^ntine 
and  the  other  Roman  leaders  who  touch  the 
hi^ry  of  Lutetia,  of  the  early  Christians 
there,  of  St.  Louis.  The  narrative  wavers,  and 
changes  procedure  in  different  parts  of  the 
book.  But  after  all,  we  infer  that  the  photo- 
graphs,  which  with  the  judicious  accompanying 
comments  are  fascinating,  are  the  book’s  chief 
raison  d’etre. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Joseph  Pita.  Les  Serbes  de  Lusace.  Geneve. 
InStitut  d’Etudes  Sbves.  1934.  69  pages. 

— ^The  Lusatian  Slavs  are  the  smallest  and  moSt 
forgotten  branch  of  the  Slavs,  numbering  from 
130,000  to  150,000  souls,  and  living  in  Ger¬ 
many  around  Lubbenau,  Kalau,  Senftenberg, 
Kamenz,  Bischofsw'erda,  Lobau,  Muskau  an 
der  Neisse,  ForSt,  Guben,  Gottbus,  Spremberg 
and  Boudychine.  So  little  is  known  about  them 
that  Pita’s  work  is  a  useful  survey  of  their 
literature  and  culture  since  the  World  War. 
A  short  historical  introduction  is  included. 
Twenty-one  illustrations  of  the  various  leaders 
are  valuable  documents  and  well  reproduced. 
— Joseph  S.  Roncel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Boris  Souvarine.  Staline.  Apergu  hiSto- 
rique  du  Bolchevisme.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. 

574  pages.  30  francs. — Comparatively  few 
books — or  even  biographical  sketches,  for  that 
matter — have  been  written  about  Stalin.  He 
has  remained,  in  many  respects,  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  mystery.  Naturally,  even  today  it 
would  be  difficult  to  write  a  definitive  or  ob¬ 
jective  work  about  the  man.  His  work  is  not 
finished  and  we  Stand  very  close  to  him  in  point 
of  time.  Yet  there  have  been  some  valuable 
works  concerning  him.  Some  years  ago  Isaac 
Don  Levine  wrote  a  life  of  Russia’s  dictator — 
a  journalistic  account.  More  recently  the  late 
French  communist,  Henri  Barbusse,  has  written 
of  him.  Among  the  beSt  biographies  is  the  one 
under  review.  Boris  Souvarine  is  a  Russian, 
familiar  with  Russian  history,  with  Bolshevism 
and  with  Stalin.  As  the  title  to  the  work  in¬ 
dicates,  this  is  more  than  the  life  of  a  man — 
it  is  the  history  of  a  movement —  a  history  of 
Bolshevism  and  its  conquest  of  Russia.  The 
ftory  begins,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  early 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  On  the 
other,  naturally,  it  begins  with  the  life  of 
Stalin  and  relates  him  to  that  movement  from 
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the  earlier  days  of  the  beginnings  of  Bolshevism 
to  the  latest  moment.  There  is  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  Party  in  1898,  of  the  split  into 
Mensheviks  and  Bolsheviks  in  1903,  of  the 
revolutions  of  1905  and  1917»  The  brilliant 
part  played  by  Lenin  is  well  portrayed.  The 
Struggle  for  control  of  the  party  between 
Trotsky  and  Stalin  following  Lenin’s  death  is 
graphically  narrated.  So  also  is  the  Story  of 
Stalin  and  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Russia  of  the  Five  Year  Plans 
from  1928  to  our  own  day.  In  it  all  Stalin  does 
not  appear  as  a  great  thinker,  but  he  does  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  man  of  Steel,  as  the  plodder  who 
worked  his  way  to  the  maStery  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try.  Dogmatic  communists  will  not  be  pleased 
with  the  portrait,  but  it  has  the  sense  of  real¬ 
ity  throughout.  An  excellent  bibliography 
cx)mpletes  the  volume. — Harry  N-  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  V otr  et  Savoir:  Marcelle  T inayre.  Hi£toire 
de  V Amour. — Jacques  Bainville.  Vie  de 

yjapoleon. — F.  Funck-Brentano.  La  Ramlution 
Franqaise. —  Andre  Maurois.  Les  Anglais. — 
Andre  Demaison.  Fauves. — Fortunat  Strow- 
ski.  Etudiants  et  Etudiantes.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1935.  64  large  pages.  5.50  francs  each. — The 
general  title  of  this  elegant  series  is  excellently 
chosen.  The  seeker  after  knowledge  who  buys 
it  here  in  64  page  packages  gets  as  much  pic¬ 
ture  as  text,  and  edifying  as  the  prose  of  Mau¬ 
rois,  Strowski,  Bainville  and  Marcelle  Tiruyre 
always  is,  the  judiciously  chosen  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  varied  illuArations  contribute  quite  as  much 
to  the  charm  and  value  of  the  series.  The 
reader  of  the  Hi^loire  de  V Amour  travels  from 
a  grotesque  ^tuette  of  a  prehi^ric  woman 
now  preserved  in  the  Saint-German  Museum, 
by  the  Capitoline  Venus  and  the  belles  of 
Tahiti,  to  an  American  “vamp”  and  a  Hitler¬ 
ite  wedding.  The  lover  of  animals  finds  scat¬ 
tered  through  Demaison’s  sober  but  never 
monotonous  catalogue  of  wild  animal  life  the 
mo^  thrillingly  picftured  examples,  from  the 
Brontosaurus  as  conceived  by  Charles  R. 
Kmght  to  an  irresi^ible  photograph  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Lion  Farm.  The  picftures  run  at 
leaA  two  or  three  to  the  page.  The  text  of 
several  books,  perhaps  of  all  of  them,  was 
written  for  this  series. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Auguste  Bailly.  Mazarin.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1935.  347  pages.  15  francs. — ^This  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Mazarin  relates  his  early  childhood 
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in  Italy,  education  in  Spain,  and  rise  to  power 
in  his  native  land;  traces  the  artivities  by 
which  he  became  cardinal,  was  naturalized 
as  a  French  citizen,  and  selected  as  prime 
miniver  under  Louis  XIII;  and  emphasizes  the 
indomitable  courage  and  untiring  energy  with 
which  he  served  France  until  his  death.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  more  than  one  way  Maza' 
rin  was  the  equal  of  Richelieu,  many  of  the 
evils  ascribed  to  him  were  either  falsified  or 
exaggerated,  and  no  other  person  played  as 
great  a  part  as  he  in  carrying  out  the  plana 
of  his  predecessor  and  determining  the  policies 
of  Louis  XIV, 

The  book  well  reflects  Mazarin’s  ^tement: 
“Je  dissimule,  je  biaise,  j’adoucis,  j’accomode 
tout  autant  qu’il  m'e^  possible;  mais  dans  un 
besoin  pressant,  je  ferai  voir  de  quoi  je  suis 
capable.” — Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Nicolas  Brian-Charunov.  Alexandre  ler. 

Paris.  Grasset.  25  francs. — After  the 
biography  of  Catherine  the  Great  iBoo\s 
Abroad,  October,  1933)  the  author  gives  us 
the  biography  of  her  beloved  grandson  Alex¬ 
ander.  Many  private  memoires  and  little  ac¬ 
cessible  public  records  are  utilized  to  throw 
h’ght  on  the  life  of  Russia  of  that  period  and 
upon  the  political  relations  of  We^m  Europe 
of  that  time,  as  well  as  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor. 

Alexander  is  shown  to  have  been  a  vain  man, 
both  in  public  affairs  and  in  his  love  aftiirs. 
His  much  vaunted  early  liberalism  was  as 
shallow  as  his  tardy  religiosity.  While  the 
author  exonerates  him  from  having  participated 
in  the  murder  of  his  frither,  he  ^till  insiAs  that 
it  did  not  happen  without  Alexander’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  All  this  does  not  make  him  Icwm  as  large 
on  the  horizon  as  his  grandmother  expected 
and  as  some  legends  about  him  might  lead  to 
beheve.  But  then  “la  vie  et  le  regne  d’ Alexan¬ 
dre  prouvent  une  fois  de  plus  et  d’ure  fagon 
eclatante  combien  I’exi^ence  des  hommes  e^t 
etroitement  liee  au  caracitere  de  leur  epcque 
et  combien  minime  eA  le  role  de  leur  intuition 
personnel  le  dans  revolution  de  I'hi^ire.” — 
?{athan  Altshiller  Court.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Charles  Cabans.  Denys  Papin.  Paris. 

Malfere.  1935.  286  pages,  15  francs. — 
A  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  life  and  works 
of  this  l7th  century  inventor,  together  with 
the  historical  background  of  this  period.  Papin 
is  Still  best  known  today  for  his  “digeSter,” 
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a  fore-runner  of  our  modem  Steam  pressure 
cooker,  but  his  experiments  with  Steam  and 
his  invention  of  the  firSt  Steam  engine  place 
him  along  with  Watt,  in  Cabanes’  opinion, 
and  he  would  perhaps  have  equalled  or  sur¬ 
passed  him,  given  an  environment  ready  to 
receive  and  aid  financially  in  his  experiments. 
His  thinking  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time, 
and  his  r.ature  not  such  as  to  invite  sympathy 
or  friendship. — Erminie  Elms.  Central  High 
School,  Tulsa. 

•  Enuna  Lambotte.  AStrid,  Reine  des  Beiges. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1935. 

158  pages.  12  Belgian  francs. — “Elle  etait  belle, 
elle  etait  bonne.  Figurez-vous  qu’elle  allait 
sonner  aux  portes  des  riches  pour  demander 
des  charites  pour  les  pauvres.”  Thus  opoke  a 
woman  of  the  people  as  she  waited  to  offer 
the  laA  homage  to  a  queen.  There  could  be  no' 
more  fitting  eulogy  of  the  “fairy  of  the  north” 
who  ir.^ntly  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
into  contadt  with  her.  Mme  Lambotte  has  told 
her  ^ory  in  a  richly  illu^rated  volume  packed 
with  homely  incidents  all  revealing  the  same 
traits  of  charadter :  loyalty,  kindness,  simplicity, 
devotion  to  duty.  The  book  is  an  echo  of  the 
feeling  of  a  nation.  “En  Belgique,  dans  chaque 
maison  on  trcuve  son  portrait;  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes,  dans  les  villes,  des  gens,  comme  a  une 
Sainte,  lui  dedient  des  autels.  Son  image  eA 
entouree  de  fieurs  et  de  cierges.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  Ccllege, 

•  Vega.  Heinrich  Heine,  print  par  luPmeme 
et  par  les  autres.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935. 

384  pages.  15  francs. — A  ^udy  by  a  French¬ 
man  of  the  German  poet  who  was  loved  in 
France  and  so  often  hated  and  hunted  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  he  is  today.  The  etude  is  effedted 
chiefly  through  a  running  anthology  of  trans¬ 
lated  extradts  from  the  poet's  works,  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  frequently  sound  Grange  in 
a  French  dress,  as  when  the  opening  line  of 
Die  Lorelei  is  rendered;  Je  ne  sais  ce  que  signi- 
fie  The  approach  is  romantic  and  sentimental, 
and  the  deep  social  (not  merely  racial)  impli¬ 
cations  are  missed  or,  one  suspedts,  ignored. 
The  chief  thing  that  emerges  is  the  volatile 
many-sidedness  of  Heine’s  personality — he 
himself  was  a  Roirrantic,  let  us  not  forget.  As 
he  puts  it :  “I  am  a  Jew,  a  Chri^ian,  a  tragedy, 
a  comedy,  a  Greek,  a  Hebrew,  a  worshiper  of 
despotism  as  incarnated  by  Napoleon,  an 
admirer  of  Communism  as  personified  by 
Proudhon,  a  Latin,  a  Teuton,  a  bea^,  a  devil, 
a  god.” — Sounds  like  a  large  order,  these  days. 
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— As  Th^phile  Gautier  sums  it  up ;  Heine  was 
“tout,  excepte  ennuyeux.”  That  is  something. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Robert  d’Harcourt.  Souvenirs  de  Capti' 
vitc  et  d'Evasions,  1915'1918.  Paris.  Payot. 

1935.  287  pages.  18  francs. — This  account  of 
war  experiences  is  more  thrilling  than  any 
novel  of  the  world  war.  Count  Robert  d’Har- 
court,  professor  of  German  literature  at  the 
In^itut  Catholique  de  Paris,  relates  his  cap' 
ture,  his  life  in  the  German  prison  camps,  his 
three  efforts  to  escape,  the  fearful  punishment 
that  followed  two  of  them.  Though  his  third 
attempt  to  escape  was  not  successful,  he  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  repatriated 
in  May,  1918. 

The  book  had  a  small  printing  in  1919  which 
was  immediately  exhau^ed.  It  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  and  is  now  prepared, 
with  certain  expurgations,  for  the  public. — 
Leon  P.  Irwin.  Miami  University. 

•  L.H.G.Lyautey.LettresduSuddeMada' 
gascar,  19001902.  Paris.  Colin.  1935.  312 

pages.  26  francs. — Lyautey,  later  Marshall 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
named  in  1900  to  the  newly^created  po^  of 
Commandant  Superieur  du  Sud  de  Madagas' 
car,  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  one'third  of 
the  area  of  Madagascar,  and  900,000  inhab- 
itants.  Within  eighteen  months  this  task 
was  accomplished,  and  in  the  summer  of  1902 
Lyautey  returned  to  France,  after  having 
prepared  for  Gallieni  a  lengthy  (pp.  249' 
307)  report  on  his  military,  political  and  social 
conclusions  concerning  his  mission,  in  which 
one  finds  an  admirable  expression  of  his  pro' 
gram  and  philosophy  cf  Colonial  administra' 
tion. 

Lyautey,  as  revealed  in  these  letters  to  his 
sifter,  his  brother,  to  Paul  Desjardins,  Vi' 
comte  E.'M.  de  Vogiie,  Max  Leclerc,  Prince 
d'Arenberg,  Paul  Bourget  and  others,  was  a 
person  with  a  fine  capacity  for  friendship, 
with  catholic  literary  taftes,  with  an  effedtive 
sociability,  with  an  impatience  for  political 
ineptness,  for  the  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
military  eftablishment  at  home,  and  for  the 
rigidity  and  bureaucracy  of  Colonial  adminis' 
tration  in  France.  Above  all  else,  he  loved  the 
life  of  the  colonies,  particularly  when  he  was 
so  responsibly  located  that  he  could  diredt 
policy. 

This  correspondence  reveals  Lyautey 's 
advocacy  of  the  fulleft  utilization  of  the  native 
chiefs,  the  greateft  toleration  of  indigenous 


cultures,  the  warmeft  sympathy  for  mission' 
ary  adtivities,  both  Proteftant  and  Catholic,  of 
an  excellent  school  syftem,  with  as  much  of 
this  in  the  native  tongues  as  possible,  with 
military  adtion  limited  to  that  necessary  to  valid 
political  and  economic  objedtives,  of  the  pixy 
gressive  subftitution  of  civil  for  military  au' 
thority,  of  the  disarming  of  native  populations, 
of  flexibility  in  adminiftrative  programs  ad' 
jufted  to  varying  places  and  circumftances,  and 
of  men  in  colonial  pofts  who  are  animated  by  a 
true  colonial  spirit.  Lyautey  also  goes  into 
detail  on  military  operations  in  a  colonial 
situation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  ter' 
rain  and  native  opposition  in  the  southern  third 
of  Madagascar. 

Lyautey’s  ftyle  is  terse,  vivid,  perscnal. 
He  exercises  fine  descriptive  powers  in  dc' 
pidting  natural  scenery  and  scenic  effedts, 
and  his  sketches  of  persons  are  apt  and  sym' 
pathetic.  He  incidentally  reveals  himself  as 
a  philosophical  and  sensitive  personality.  The 
letters  make  out,  unconsciously,  a  tenable  case 
for  imperialism  by  one  who  believed  in,  and 
practiced.  Colonialism  at  its  beft.  They  are 
excellent  source  material. — Huntley  Dupre. 
Ohio  State  University. 

•  Gilbert  Maire.  Bergson,  mon  Maitre. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  230  pages.  12  franca. 
— There  is  little  about  Bergson  in  the  firft  half 
of  the  volume,  but  much  about  the  author’s 
adolescence  in  the  firft  decade  of  this  century. 
He  gives  an  urrflattering  description  of  his  ex' 
periences  at  the  Lycee  Henri  Quatre;  this 
impression  of  irudequate  inftrudlion,  narrow 
acadenu'c  views,  and  petty  professorial  dis' 
likes  is  unusual,  conxing  from  one  of  a  race 
which  takes  a  jealous  pride  in  its  educational 
syftem. 

Bergson’s  great  personal  influence  over  the 
author  begins  with  the  latter's  early  manhood. 
Together  with  the  Mafter’s  illuminating  con' 
versation,  reported  at  intervals,  there  are  sidc' 
lights  upon  the  Combes  government.  Free 
Masonry,  I’Adtion  Frangaise,  and  upon  think' 
ers  such  as  Durkheim,  Rauh,  Levy'Bruhl,  and 
Maurras.  The  Sorbonne  is  represented  as  cut 
of  harmony  with  Bergson,  and  attempting  to 
lay  the  heavy  hand  of  convention  upon 
original  thinkers,  including  M.  Maire.  Out 
of  these  leisurely  and  not  very  important 
memoirs  come  an  intimate  view  of  a  great 
philosopher,  the  account  of  a  boyhood  friend' 
ship  with  Henri  Franck,  and  a  few  interefting 
comments  upon  life,  thought,  and  education. 
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including  one  good  ^ry  about  an  insane 
noveli^. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Otto  Schmidt  and  others.  L'Odyssee  du 
TchcIious}(ine.  Translated  and  adapted 

from  the  Russian  by  Marc  Slonim  and  Su' 
zanne  Campaux.  Paris.  Stock.  1935.  18  francs. 
— A  colledtion  of  articles,  diaries,  and  bio' 
graphical  sketches  which  set  forth  the  personal 
experiences  of  several  individuals  closely  con- 
nedted  with  the  Russian  exploratory  expedi' 
tion  to  Behring  Strait  in  1933-34.  The  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  group,  after  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  ice  in  the  Ardtic  Ocean, 
and  their  heroic  rescue  with  only  one  fatality 
are  rebted  from  several  viewpoints  in  diredt, 
vivid  ^yle.  Although  this  Fiench  version  is 
shorn  of  all  diredt  reference  to  propaganda, 
patriotism  is  frequently  apparent  in  attitudes 
and  motivations.  A  iru  p  and  illu^rations  add 
to  the  intere^  of  this  unusual  narrative. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  Jatindra  Chakrabqrty.  Culture  Physique 
Hindoue.  Paris.  Editions  Adyar.  1935. 

63  pages. — Yoga  is — ^among  many  things — a 
system  of  body  culture  built  upon  poAures  and 
breathing,  rather  than  upon  muscular  exercise. 
It  aims  to  peifedt  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  through  control  of  the  nerves  con¬ 
trol  of  the  circubtory  sy^em,  the  muscles, 
the  gland  system  and  the  dige^ive  sy^em. 
For  an  age  devoted  to  devices  that  remove  all 
need  of  physical  exertion,  but  at  the  same  time 
place  greater  and  greater  ^rain  upon  the 
nervous  sy^em,  the  thousand  year  old  system 
of  Yoga  should  offer  some  appeal. 

Mr.  Chakraborty  provides  an  introdudlion 
to  Yoga.  He  gives  a  series  of  elementary 
breathing  exercises  and  poAures  for  those  who 
wish  to  try  out  the  Yoga  syAem  of  body  con¬ 
trol.  His  bnguage  is  simple,  and  is  accompanied 
by  illuArative  sketches. — Elgin  Groseclose. 
New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Lutins.  Bois  graves  de 
Claire  Paques.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions 

de  Belgique.  1935. 105  pages.  10  Belgian  francs. 
— During  a  year  of  enforced  reA,  Jean  Tous¬ 
seul  made  of  his  garden  plot  a  refuge  for  spar¬ 
rows  and  titmice,  finding  himself  amply  repaid. 
“Je  dois  a  mes  petits  hotes  beaucoup  plus  que 
je  leur  ai  donne.  Chacune  de  leurs  joies  deve- 
nait  in^ntanement  la  naienne.  Pour  quelques 
grains  de  froment  ou  de  millet,  j’ai  ete  heu- 
reux.”  We  think  cf  Saint  Francis  as  we  read 
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these  pages  marked  with  the  accent  of  love  for 
all  creatures.  The  author  has  paused  between 
two  human  dramas — La  Croix  sur  la  Bure  and 
the  final  volume  of  Jean  Clarambaux  which  he 
is  now  preparing — to  tell  of  his  feathered  visi¬ 
tors.  This  book,  no  less  than  the  others,  reveals 
the  secret  of  his  art:  delight  in  contemplating 
the  humble  makes  him  a  poet.  “Je  n’ai  jamais 
demande  aux  pbntes  et  aux  betes  d’etre  belles 
ou  utiles;  leur  vie  seule  me  satisfait.”  He  would 
encourage  others  to  seek  similar  consolation 
for  then  “il  y  aurait  un  peu  plus  de  bonte 
dans  le  mende  qui  en  a  grand  besoin.’’ — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Charles  Robequain.  L'Indochine  fran' 
qaise.  Palis.  Armand  Colin.  1935.  224 

pages.  10.50  francs. — A  very  complete  and 
compadl  treatise  on  French  Indo-China; 
geography,  anthropology,  hi^ory,  economics, 
agriculture,  induAry,  politics,  internaticnal 
rebtions  and  present-day  problems,  etc.,  all 
are  discussed  and  dige^d.  Perforce,  rather  dry 
in  parts,  for  ordinary  pleasure  reading,  it  is  on 
the  other  hand  a  veiy  valuable  work  of  its 
type,  because  it  is  thorough,  accurate  and  very 
neat  in  arrangement  and  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  therein,  and  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  charm  in  depidtion  of  life.  “En  Indo- 
chine  comme  en  bien  d'autres  terres  de  colonisa¬ 
tion  e’e^  un  theme  banal,  mais  d’une  fecondite 
toujours  inepuisable,  que  le  contra^e  entre  les 
survivances  de  traditions  secubires  et  les  mani- 
feAations  des  modes  importees  et  des  tech¬ 
niques  les  plus  evoluees.”  That  changing  life 
is  grasped  and  painted  by  the  author  quite 
vividly. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

•  Fernand  Cauet.  Aux  Quatre  Vents  de  b 
Picardie.  Paris.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 

1935.  15  francs. — If  few  people  are  able  to 
name  famous  Picards,  it  is  because  such  Picards 
as  M.  Cauet  disparage  their  own  region  and 
heroes.  He  doubts  the  exigence  of  the  Picard 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  di^tru^  Eu^che  de 
Saint-Pierre  and  his  Burghers  of  Calais.  And 
so  in  this  volume,  especially  intere^ing  for 
what  he  says  about  Picardy  during  the  World 
War,  he  tells  more  what  his  region  is  not  than 
what  it  is.  Yet  he  does  manage  to  make  even 
readers  unacquainted  with  Amiens  or  Abbe¬ 
ville  feel  something  of  the  spell  of  Picardy. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  B.  Recatas.  L'Hymen  Liberateur  de  Contis 
Palamas.  Paris.  Les  Editions  Rieder. 
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1935.  204  pages.  18  francs. — An  excellent 
critique  of  my^icism,  a  symbolic  enfranchise' 
ment  from  the  External,  which  leads  to  the 
immediate  union  of  soul  and  intellect,  the  in' 
dividual  and  the  All.  The  exponent  of  modem 
my^icism  Co^is  Palamas,  lyric  poet  and 
leader  of  the  Neo^jreek  movement,  is  herein 
introduced  to  France  with  a  short  critical 
account  of  his  work.  Hymen,  ancient  Greek 
god  of  marriage,  reappears  in  symbol  for  the 
ecstatic  revelation  of  the  eternal  soul,  glory 
and  beauty.  The  my^ic  extricates  himself 
from  his  human  inn,  itself  held  to  the  earth 
by  the  ties  of  marriage,  scientific  categories, 
and  carnivorous  luA.  In  ramifying  his  nature 
to  universal  dimensions,  he  comes  upon  beauty, 
the  internal  freedom  of  the  one  as  opposed  to 
the  outer  discord  of  the  manifold.  Beauty  is 
inaccessible  to  sense.  The  arti^  is  in  a  ^te 
of  universal  sympathy.  CoAis  Palamas,  a 
religious  my^ic  joining  Chri^ian  idealism  to 
Dionysiac  realism,  anthropomorphizes  nature 
in  his  lyric  poems  as  in  ancient  art.  He  is  a 
prie^  of  ae^hetic,  not  a  disciple  of  rationalism. 

His  work  expresses  a  chaste  nobility,  the 
tending  of  the  body  as  the  temple  of  the  soul. 
The  pantheism  of  Palamas  abuts  on  immutable 
beauty.  Art,  poesy,  beauty  are  the  educators, 
liberators  and  redeemers  of  the  human  drama. 
— ]ac\son  Scowl.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  de  Crisenoy.  Les  Crucifies  du  Jd' 
pon. — A.  M.  Panheleux.  Sur  le  Chemin 

de  Damas.  Paris.  Bloud  ^  Gay.  1935. 189  pages 
each. — This  excellent  Paris  publisher,  who  has 
a  long  li^  of  leligicus  books,  here  presents  two 
simply  and  impressively  written  records  of 
faith  and  heroism  which  are  apparently  items 
in  a  series  of  such  records  with  the  collective 
title  La  Grande  Aventure.  The  hi^ory  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church  m  Japan  is  prob' 
ably  not  familiar  to  many  readers.  Panheleux, 
author  of  several  religious  books  which  have 
won  appbuse,  has  a  better'known  theme,  but 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  adorn  it  or  amplify 
it  with  que^ionable  hypothesis.  He  offers  the 
reader  merely  a  short  narrative  life  of  St.  Paul, 
quiet,  sincere  and  vivid. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Mgr.  Tihamer  Toth.  Le  Symbole  des 
apdtres.  2me  partie.  Mulhouse.  Salvator. 

1935.  360  pages.  15  francs. — E.  Neubert.  Mon 
Ideal,  Jesus,  Fils  de  Marie.  Mulhouse.  Salvator. 
1935.  160  pages.  4  and  6  francs. — P.  Andreas 
Engel.  Le  Chrift  et  le  monde  modeme.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1935.  90  pages. — R.  P.  Xavier 
Mertens,  S.  J.  Anne  Wang.  Paris.  Lethielleux. 
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1935.  54  pages.  5  francs. — Gaetan  Bemoville. 
Lourdes  et  Bernadette.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935. — 
Mgr.  Tihamer  Toth  is  a  professor  of  sacred 
eloquence  and  the  superior  of  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
These  sermons  of  his  were  first  delivered  in 
the  Church  of  the  University  of  Budapest. — 
Pere  Neubert 's  booklet  is  already  in  its  third 
edition,  and  is  unusually  popular  for  a  work  of 
this  character.  It  is  not  only  a  book  of  devotion 
and  prayers  concerning  Christ,  our  model,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  exhortation  to  Cath' 
olic  social  action. — Father  Engel’s  book  is  a 
reply  to  the  question:  “Does  Christianity  meet 
the  needs  of  the  modern  world?”  After  having 
shown  the  utter  insufficiency  of  modern  sub' 
Stitutes  for  the  Christian  religion — culture, 
work,  pleasure — the  author  demonstrates  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  portrays  the  workings 
of  His  Kingdom  in  this  world. — The  Little 
Christian  Martyr  is  a  beautifully  told  Story — 
a  somewhat  unusual  Story,  and  one  at  which 
our  sophisticated  generation  may  smile.  But  it 
brings  out  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  the  appeal  of  His  teachings  not  only  to 
the  adult  but  also  to  the  young  mind,  in  pagan 
lands. — Bemoville’s  rambles  in  and  about  the 
little  Pyrenean  town  vffiich  has  been  called 
the  “Capital  of  prayer”  are  the  contribution  of 
a  widely'iead  French  author  to  the  ever  grow' 
ing  Lourdes  literature.  Bemoville  sketches  the 
career  of  the  poor  miller’s  daughter  with  kindly 
understanding.  He  tells  of  the  growth  in 
spiritual  importance  of  the  obscure  village  of 
seventy 'five  years  ago  into  the  shrine  center 
of  the  vast  pilgrimages  of  today.  A  practical 
guide  to  the  various  points  of  interest  together 
with  a  map  make  the  book  a  useful  souvenir 
for  pilgrims. — Albert  Muntsch,  S.  J.  St.  Louis 
University. 

•  I.  L.  Schneider.  L'Art  Italien.Chefs'd’Oeu' 
vre  de  la  Sculpture.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. 25 
francs. — A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on 
Italian  Painting.  Both  are  intended  as  some' 
thing  to  take  back  from  a  visit  to  the  loan 
show  of  Italian  masterpieces  held  in  Paris 
last  year.  The  text  is  a  little  longer  in  thit  port' 
folio — four  pages;  philosophical  in  temper  and 
a  little  tiresome.  One  phrase  however,  will 
remain  in  memory :  “If  the  masterpieces  of  Itah 
ian  Renaissance  constitute  today  an  unex' 
ampled  force  of  attraction  it  is  perhaps  because 
many  people  find  in  it  a  link  with  the  magnifr 
icent  ideal  they  represent  to  which  one  bids 
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a  farewell  as  one  ^nds  on  the  threehold 
of  3  totally  unknown  universe.” 

Through  the  forty -eight  photographs  of 
details  of  sculpture  of  a  head,  a  chin,  a  torso, 
or  a  back,  we  get  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  the  sculpture  by  Donatello,  Settignano, 
Rossellino,  Buonarrotti,  etc. — O.  B.  Jacobson. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Louis  Cons.  Etat  present  des  etudes  sur 
Villon.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1936. 
161  pages.  10  francs. — The  increasing  popular¬ 
ity  of  Frangois  Villon  is  attend  by  the  score 
of  editions  and  the  numerous  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  been  devoted  to  him  during 
the  pait  century.  Literary  hi^orians  have 
seemingly  exhau^d  the  sources  of  informa- 
ton  concerning  his  life,  and  Villon  is  better 
underwood  by  modem  indents  than  by  Cle¬ 
ment  Marot,  his  fir^  editor  (1533).  But  even 
the  Villon  enthusia^  is  likely  to  be  baffled 
by  the  differences  of  opinion  represented  by 
various  scholars,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
work  of  synthesis,  a  thorough  digeA  of  all 
Villon  Judies. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  replete  with 
intere^.  Villon  Ancien  Regime  deals  with  the 
poet’s  fame  through  the  eighteenth  century. 
Villon  et  les  Romantiques  disproves  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  affirmation  that  “Villon  fut  trw  ap- 
precie  des  Romantiques.”  Villon  Redecouvert 
presents  the  findings  of  that  di^inguished 
group  of  scholars  v^ffiich  includes,  among  many 
others,  Longnon,  Schwob,  Champion,  and 
Thuasne.  The  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
Villon  studies  outside  of  France,  culminating 
in  a  thorough  analysis  of  Frangois  Villon  ct  les 
themes  du  moyen  age,  by  Italo  Siciliano. 

The  author  has  no  thesis  to  prove,  but  he 
presents  some  challenging  ideas.  He  believes, 
for  example,  that  Villon’s  hatred  cf  Thibaut 
d’Aussigny  has  not  received  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  “comme  moteur  involontaire,  comme  clef 
du  Testament,"  and  in  this  idea  lies  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Testament.  Its 
unity  thus  becomes  one  “non  d’adtion  mais  de 
passion,  unite  non  pas  formelle  mais  interne, 
psychologique”  (p.  143). 

Professor  Cons  has  given  us  a  ^udy  of  un¬ 
usual  merit.  The  thoroughness  and  soundness 
of  his  scholarship  is  beyond  reproach.  More¬ 
over,  his  work  reveals  him  as  an  arti^,  a  philos¬ 
opher,  a  man  of  deep  human  under^nding  and 
sympathy.  Etat  present  des  etudes  sur  Villon 
will  be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  Frangois 
Villon,  both  for  its  content  and  for  its  di^in- 
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guished  and  charming  ^yle. — Samuel  F.  Will. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Fernand  Fleuret.  De  Ronsard  d  Baude' 
laire.  Paris.  Mercute  de  France.  1935. 

294  pages.  15  francs. — M.  Fleuret,  noveli^, 
poet,  playwright  and  translator,  is  by  this 
time  well  known  as  a  literary  essayi^  digging 
in  a  pa^  that  is  sometimes  remote  and  some¬ 
times  fairly  close  to  us.  His  recent  De  Gilles  de 
Rais  d  Guillaume  Apollinaire  wrill  be  recalled. 
Among  the  particularly  intere^ing  papers  in 
the  present  volume  are  one  on  French  six¬ 
teenth  century  satire,  one  on  Claude  d’E^er- 
nod  and  L'Espadon  satyrique,  one  on  the  Comte 
de  Caylus,  and  a  witty  sally  on  the  “reception 
po^hume  de  Baudelaire  a  I’Academie  Fran- 
gaise.”  Essays  on  Francesco  Colonna,  Maurice 
Sceve,  the  Sieur  de  Sigogne  and  one  on  col- 
portage  literature  round  out  the  colleAion. 
M.  Fleuret  is  always  readable  and  he  turns 
up  much  intere^ing  material. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Claudius  Grillet.  Le  Diable  dans  la  litti' 
rature  au  I9e  siecle.  Lyon-Paris.  Emma¬ 
nuel  Vitte.  1935.  226  pages.  12  francs. — The 
title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  The  ^tudy 
^rts  with  the  beginning  of  the  Ronuntic 
movement  in  1820  and  exterxls  to  1860  only 
so  as  to  include  Vidor  Hugo’s  Fin  de  Satan. 
It  covers  at  the  mo^  then  a  period  of  forty 
years,  less  than  half  the  pad:  century.  The 
book  had  its  origin  in  an  essay  which  the 
abbe  Grillet  published  in  1922  in  the  Catholic 
Correspondant,  under  the  title  le  '"Satanisme" 
htt^aire:  Satan,  h^os  romantique.  'Tbus  the 
author  sets  himself  the  task  of  tracing  the 
Devil’s  role  as  Ronaantic  hero.  The  fad  is  that 
mod  of  the  romantic  works  were  adually 
written  under  the  sign  of  Satan.  The  Devil 
is  not  a  hero  of  Romanticism.  He  is  Romanti¬ 
cism.  But  as  Ronoanticism  underwent  many 
transformations,  the  Devil,  too,  had  many 
avatars  during  the  Romantic  period.  He  was 
by  turns  Catholic,  fantadic  and  symbolic.  In 
his  own  person  he  sunomed  up  all  the  individual 
traits  of  the  favorite  figures  of  the  Romantic 
wrriters.  For  the  messianic  militants  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Romantic  period  Satan  was 
symbolic  of  the  trrarch  of  naankind  toward  the 
light.  Satan’s  salvation  symbolized  the  end  of 
sin  and  suffering  for  man. 

The  author  is  not  familiar  with  the  la  ted 
results  of  research  in  his  field.  He  knows 
neither  Maurice  Gargon’s  le  Diable  chez  les 
Romantiques  (1930)  nor  the  reviewer’s  Roman' 
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tisme  et  Satanisme  (1927);  and  when  he  says 
that  Nerval’s  diabolism  merits  a  special  ^tudy 
he  admits  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  Todd 
Memorial  Volumes  (1930' 32). 

Monsieur  Grillet  has  in  this  book  again 
shown  that  he  is  an  excellent  ^tyli^t.  His  book 
will  be  read  with  intereA. — Maximilian  Rud' 
win.  Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

•  Giuseppe  Leti  et  Louis  Lachat.  L'Esote' 
risme  a  la  scare.  Annecy.  L.  Depollier. 

1935. — A  reader  not  completely  ignorant  of 
the  occult  traditions  brought  down  from  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  the  Ea^,  through  the 
cbssic  my^eries.  Neoplatonism  and  the 
my^ic  school?  of  more  recent  date,  will  find 
in  this  book  a  clever  review  of  the  main 
elements  at  the  base  of  esoteric  knowledge,  as 
illu^rated  in  clear  symbols  in  three  works  of 
Mozart,  Wagner  and  Goethe.  A  reader  better 
acquainted  with  this  line  of  Judies  will  not 
notice  any  arbitrary  interpretations,  and  will 
follow  with  pleasure  the  exposition  of  his 
cherished  theories  on  spiritual  life. 

The  reader  for  \^ora  Masonic  rites  and 
symbols  and  the  Theoscphical  disciplines  are 
^ill  a  dead  letter,  will  meet  some  surprises, 
and  will  find  a  new  intere^  in  the  Magic 
Flute,  Parzifal  and  Fauft.  The  mode^  book  has 
merit. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Denyse  Maillard.  L'Enfant  amSricain  au 
XXe  siecle  d'apris  les  romarreias  du 

Middle^Weft.  Preface  de  C.  CeAre.  Paris. 
Nizet  et  Bayard.  1935.  266  pages.  30  francs. — 
This  Paris  thesis  prefaced  by  the  Sorbonnic 
professor  of  American  literature  and  civih'za' 
tion  is  no  ma^erpiece.  But  it  contains  some 
intere^ing  nuterial,  not  the  lea^t  of  Miich 
is  a  literary  map  covering  the  terrain  from 
Ohio  to  Colorado,  from  North  Dakota  to 
Oklahoma,  with  towns  and  their  authors  duly 
spotted.  Indiana  and  Illinois  show  up  proudly. 
The  chapters  treat  the  fomily,  the  school,  the 
church,  playnutes,  nature,  mrrsic,  and  reading, 
social  training,  and  psychology  of  the  mid' 
we^em  child,  and  are  all  built  on  the  deductive 
pattern  of  a  page  or  two  of  general  conclusion 
followed  by  many  pages  of  liberal  citations 
fi'om  our  noveli^.  The  work  seems  very 
inclusive,  analyzing  some  sixty 'five  novels, 
and  mentioning  bibliographical ly  some  thirty' 
five  observers  of  this  American  scene.  To  us 
familiar  with  it  the  reports  are  not  ^rtling. 
Mile  Maillard  had  the  opportunity  of  ^tud' 
ying  it  from  the  friendly  shelter  of  Ohio 


University  at  Athens  and  for  her  French 
readers  her  interpretation,  very  friendly  and 
wise,  will  bear  the  ^tamp  of  authenticity.  The 
adolescent  specimens  she  produces  vary  from 
Sherwood  Anderson’s  lonely  Tar  to  the  whim' 
sical  Huckleberry  Firm.  On  the  whole  it  is 
a  sad  literary  cross'seeftion  of  nxid'we^m 
childhood,  with  its  confusion  and  loneliness 
and  lack  of  family  cohesion.  The  moA  acrid 
chapter  concerns  our  schooling  which  foils, 
according  to  the  author,  to  give  pupils  more 
than  superficial  memory  training,  not  deepened 
by  refledtion  and  assinrilation,  without  a  hint 
of  classification  or  synthesis.  In  the  same  way, 
her  remarks  on  our  seeftarian  churches,  our 
cheering  athletics,  our  over'clubbed  aAivities 
will  lead  to  painful  refledtion.  Mile  Maillard 
appreciates  our  freedom  from  traditional 
shackles,  our  multifarious  facilities  for  chib 
dren,  courts,  libraries,  and  particularly  our 
religious  tolerance  exemplifying  perfectly  Vob 
taire’s  famous  prayer.  The  author  is  a  sym' 
pathetic  interpreter  of  both  the  novels  and  the 
life  they  portray,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  Frenchman’s  fund  of  knowledge,  so  far 
mainly  limited  to  New  York  and  San  Fran' 
cisco. — Harry  Kurz.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Jean  Plattard.  Etat  present  des  etudes  sur 
Montaigne.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.’’ 

1935.  92  pages. — ^This  is  No.  36  in  the  Etudes 
Franqaises.^Those  who  are  familiar  with  M. 
Plattard’s  Etat  present  des  etudes  rabelaisiennes, 
Mrich  is  No.  12  in  the  same  series,  are  aware 
of  his  ^riking  ability  to  condense  within  a 
surprisingly  small  compass  the  exadt  ^te  of  a 
set  of  Judies  at  a  given  moment.  He  here 
does  for  Montaigne  much  the  same  that  he  did 
for  Rabelais.  His  outline,  covering  both  the 
life  and  work  of  his  subjedt,  and  of  the  fir^  rank 
in  authoritativeness,  is  of  course  indispensable 
to  every  student  of  the  great  essayi^. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Jean  Paul  Ari^e.  Virus.  Paris.  Raoul 
Saillard.  1935.  222  pages.  15  francs. — Not' 
with^nding  its  unconventional  title  and  the 
anatomical  discussions  it  contains,  this  book  is 
a  powerful  novel.  It  deals  with  the  fotal 
fascination  exerted  by  a  sensual  woman  upon 
an  intelledtual  man  in  his  maturity.  A  success' 
fill  noveli^,  Jean  Dorcival,  exchanging  his 
ivory  tower  for  the  Moulin  Rouge,  is  sud' 
denly  transformed  from  a  saint  to  a  satyr. 
His  modem  Messalina  finally  meets  a  dreadful 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Russian  sadi^;  and 
her  lover  is  saved  from  mental  Agnation  by 
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the  pure  Icve  of  a  young  girl  who  has  made  of 
herself,  in  personal  appearance,  the  double  of 
her  sophi^icated  si^r.  Although  this  author’s 
main  objeAive  is  popular  success,  his  excur- 
sions  into  literary  hi^ry  and  even  the  medieval 
witch'cult  show  that  he  is  a  man  of  wide 
reading  and  deep  learning. — Maximilian  Rud' 
win.  Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

•  Georges  Bemanos.  Un  Crime.  Paris. 

Plon.  1935.  12  francs.  — He  who  wishes 

an  unusual  tale,  cleverly  told,  will  be  pleased 
with  Un  Crime.  But  let  the  reader  beware! 
Unless  he  watches  every  move  of  the  “Cure 
de  Megere"  and  catches  every  hint  dropped 
by  the  author  he  will  anive  at  the  end  of  the 
novel  in  a  ^te  of  my^tihcation.  Bemanos  has 
timed  each  incident  well,  has  motivated  each 
improbability  skilfully.  The  result  is  an  entire' 
ly  pbusible  solution  of  a  my^erious,  “differ' 
cnt"  murder.  The  reviewer  would  not  spoil 
the  reader’s  pleasure  by  betraying  the  secret. 
As  a  tip,  however,  let  one  suspeA  the  “cure’’ 
from,  and  even  before,  the  beginning  of  this 
excellently  written  novel. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Tri^n  Bernard.  Robin  des  Bois.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1935.  151  pages.  15 

francs. — A  lifetime  of  writing  has  given  to 
that  septuagenarian,  Tri^n  Bernard,  the 
faculty  of  building  an  intereAing  ^ry  from  a 
mo^  hopelessly  conunonplace  plot.  In  Robin 
des  Bois,  he  introduces  a  young  avocate,  her 
two  lovers  and  their  wives,  all  well'portrayed 
characters  in  somewhat  incidental  settings — 
Paris,  the  Midi  and  Savoie.  Especially  inter' 
cAing  are  the  glimpses  of  the  peaceful  honae' 
life  of  M.  Veda,  an  old  merchant  from  Bor' 
deaux  in  ^riking  contra^  to  the  tense,  cynical 
postwar  atmosphere  surrounding  the  heroine, 
\xdiose  gift  for  entangling  others  causes,  how' 
ever,  but  a  momentary  ripple  in  the  contented 
monotony  of  their  lives. — Virginia  McCon' 
nell.  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Henri  Bordeaux.  Les  Trois  Confesseurs. 

Paris.  Plon.  1935.  270  pages.  12  francs. 

— The  three  confessors  in  this  book  are  the 
lawyer,  the  dexftor  and  the  prieA.  Each  of 
them,  at  an  imaginary  dinner  talk,  gives  one 
or  mere  cases  of  murder,  forgery  and  adultery 
from  his  experience  and  in  these  confessions 
Bordeaux  tries  to  indicate  the  more  intricate 
psychological  motives.  A  very  intere^ing 
projedt,  but  one  can  not  help  wishing  that 
Mauriac  rather  than  Bordeaux  had  been  the 


recorder.  For  instance  the  case  of  the  dodtor 
who  allows  a  married  woman’s  lover  to  have 
a  night  with  her  ju^  before  her  death  is  a 
moving  ^ory  written  by  the  hand  of  an  able 
noveli^,  but  to  the  psychologic  it  is  rather 
unconvincing.  In  this  same  Cory  however 
the  description  of  the  wonaan’s  husband  as 
the  Malade  Imaginaire  is  very  well  handled. 
We  have  the  impression  that  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  the  deeper  emotions  of  love  and  greed 
Bordeaux’s  psychological  sense  suffers  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  his  experience  as  a  ncveliC. 

Typical  of  the  Frenchman  is  the  frdt  that 
Bordeaux  gives  at  the  beginning  of  each  Cory 
the  exadt  nrenu  of  the  dinner  at  which  the 
Cory  wa.  related. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wih 
mington,  California. 

•  Francis  Carco.  La  Route  du  Bagne.  Paris. 

Ferenezi.  1936.  253  pages.  12  francs. — 

Four  sketches  which  are  presumably  more  or 
less  fidtional,  all  of  them  dealing  with  criminals, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  account  of  several  days 
spent  on  the  He  de  Re,  off  La  Rochelle,  where 
the  temporary  prison  is  located  from  which 
convidts  are  sent  to  Cayenne.  Francis  Carco 
has  long  been  Cudying  the  problem  of  crime 
and  its  official  punishment,  and  he  writes  on 
the  subjedt  with  quiet  authority.  He  is  no 
agitator,  not  even  an  aggressive  moraliC,  but 
his  serious  presentation  of  ugly  faCs  is  never 
exempt  from  sympathy  and  a  serious  purpose. 
— Of  the  earlier  sketches,  Un  prHre  au  bagne 
is  a  psychologically  almoC  incredible  but  not 
impossible  Cory,  told  with  superb  skill. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  A.  de  Chateaubriant.  La  Meute.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1935.  273  pages.  15  francs. — 

Three  longish  “recits”  in  each  of  which  weC 
country  hobeieaux  are  prominent,  and  three 
short  “contes”  of  no  particular  importance 
thrown  in  to  make  a  sizable  book.  The  title 
Cory  is  a  shivery  maCerpiece  in  which  the  mys' 
terious  Corsican,  dying  on  St.  Helena,  diCurbs 
the  reC  of  men  and  dogs  in  the  Vendee.  A 
young  nobleman  returning  from  the  service  of 
Louis  XVIII  to  live  on  his  eCate  in  Poitou, 
presumably  because  his  BonapartiC  wife  ob 
jedts  to  his  serving  the  Bourbons,  brings  with 
him  a  pnii  of  fine  hunting'dogs,  the  King’s  gift 
and  trained  with  the  King’s  p)ack.  The  Vendean 
maCiff  Hugues,  somber  and  terrible  symbol 
of  the  intiadtable  spirit  of  the  region,  plots 
the  ruin  of  the  ariCocratic  animals  (we  have 
M.  de  Chateaubriant’s  word  that  the  Cory 
is  founded  on  fadt)  and  accomplishes  it,  hot' 
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ribly.  Fuller  of  sub^nce  than  moA  of  the 
^ries  is  the  reminiscent  preface,  which  saves 
for  us  some  absorbing  bits  of  the  old  Vendee, 
as  the  Chateaubriants  lived  it. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Daniel'Rops.  Le  Coeur  Complice.  Paris. 

Plon.  1935.  283  pages.  13.50  francs. — A 

book  of  four  short  Tories  in  which  the  author 
of  Peguy  depidts  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child  and  the  reactions  of  each  generation  to 
the  human  weaknesses  of  the  other.  The 
shorted  one,  Eumhiide  Endormie,  features 
a  mother  who  hides  the  escapades  of  her 
bo^ile  daughter'in'law  in  order  to  save  her 
son  from  disillusiorunent  and  ends  by  winning 
the  affedtion  of  the  girl.  In  contra^  to  this,  the 
other  sketches  disclose  the  absorbing  quandary 
of  such  unusual  charadters  as  Severa,  the  6erce' 
ly  elemental  Corsican  in  love  with  her  fa^id' 
ious  Parisian  father 'indaw,  and  the  incipient 
Malquerida  drama  in  which  the  mother  carries 
off  the  honors.  Strange  or  natural,  all  these 
charadters  engage  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
in  their  breathless  druggie  again^  their  own 
temptations. — Virginia  McConnell.  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois. 

•  Georges  David.  Passage  d  T^iveau.  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1935. 

244  pages.  10  francs. — It  is  to  be  expedted  that 
we  shall  find  here  a  work  Strongly  colored 
with  propaganda  and  class  prejudices,  since 
the  book  is  published  by  the  same  firm  as 
Commune,  the  organ  of  the  “Association  des 
Ecrivains  et  des  Artistes  Revolutionnaires.” 
Addressing  himself  to  the  modem  young  man 
who  “entre  le  match  de  football  et  le  coup  de 
reins  a  I’usine,  dame,  chante,  crie  avec  ses 
compagnons,  ses  revendications  proletarien- 
nes,”  Georges  David  aims  at  depidting  here 
“les  combats  d’autrefois,  douloureux  et  solh 
taires  pour  le  pain  dans  la  nuit.”  In  an  un' 
necessarily  commonplace  Style — the  author 
has  even  had  to  affix  a  two-page  glossary 
translating  difficult  slang  words — one  wades 
through  a  very  sentinrental  pidture  of  the  soi' 
did,  unhappy  lives  of  miserable  wretches.  No 
great  charadtei  except  for  the  faint  attempt 
at  charadterization  in  Moracchi,  the  revolu' 
tionary  leader;  no  truly  memorable  scenes, 
everything  is  presented  in  a  drab  irronotone. 
Innumerable  misfortunes  are  accumulated  on 
the  personnages,  and  Still  one  feels  no  pity  for 
them.  Throughout  the  bcxjk  one  never  has  the 
feeling  that  these  charadters  are  real  human 
beings;  they  are  mere  ideas  dressed  up  in 


human  rags  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  argu' 
ment. — Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Andre  Demaison.  Le  Jugement  des  tcni' 
bres.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  243  pages.  12 

francs. — This  book  is  an  odd  splicing  of  novel 
and  “choses  vues.”  The  novel  proper  ends  on 
page  184,  at  which  point  we  take  leave  for' 
ever  of  the  English  physician  in  the  Ashanti 
country  who  murdered  his  mistress  because 
she  had  become  interested  in  anothei  man. 
The  unique  feature  of  this  Story,  the  feature 
which  is  partly  responsible  for  the  somewhat 
cryptic  title,  is  the  humiliating  trial  of  the 
murderer  before  a  native  court,  vffiose  verdidt 
of  guilty,  however,  is  reversed  later  in  England. 
The  remainder  of  the  book — approximately 
one'fourth  of  the  whole — is  not  fidtion  at  all 
but  a  lively  description  of  the  Ashanti  nation, 
culminating  in  an  account  of  the  bloody 
funeral  rites  for  their  monarch  Ose  Kouakou 
Doua  III,  sumanaed  Premp^,  the  Strong. 
This  sardonic  little  narrative  is  the  exciting 
“bouquet”  of  a  volume  in  which  there  is  much 
crepitation  and  much  genuine  pathos.  Denaaison 
is  always  informative  and  always  pleasant  to 
read,  even  when,  as  in  this  instance,  his  work 
is  not  entirely  coherent. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Pierre  Dunaaine.  La  depeche  de  minuit. 
Paris,  le  sel.  1935.  64  pages.  6  francs. 

— The  Catholic  satirical  magazine  le  sel  under' 
takes  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Church,  not 
by  naonaStic  introspedlion,  but  by  descend' 
ing  into  the  arena  and  fighting  the  Church's 
foes  with  weapons  as  hard  and  sharp  as  theirs. 
The  magazine  has  recently  begun  the  issuance 
of  plays  which  combine  a  didadtic  purpose 
with  vigor  and  playability.  La  dcpeche  de  mP 
nuit  is  an  arraignment  of  unscrupulous  news' 
papers  which  sell  their  souls  fcr  circulation. 
The  theme — an  overenter prising  editor  who 
hounds  a  sensitive  rival  to  his  death,  and  whose 
candid  young  son,  taking  his  father’s  incen' 
diary  bomba^  literally,  becomes  a  murderer — 
has  big  drarrutic  possibiUties  and  is  skilfully 
handled.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  Marhe.  Bruxelles.  Les  6di' 
tions  de  Belgique.  1935.  250  pages.  15 

Belgian  francs. — “J’ai  conte  dans  VIntruse 
I’enfance  solitaire  et  I’adolescence  sans  joie  de 
Marese,  vidtime  de  la  faute  nutemelle.  On  a 
trouve  que  I’hi^toire  n’ecait  pas  finie.  Je  la 
poursuis  aujourd’hui.”  Is  the  present  ^ry 
finished?  The  end  finds  the  principal  chat' 
adters  alive  and  two  at  lea^  facing  the  future 
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with  terror,  but  all  have  suflFered  and  learned 
by  suffering.  The  authoi  has  kept  her  engage- 
mcnts  and  solved  one  poignant  problem.  She 
has  also  escaped  the  dangers  inherent  in 
sequels:  this  book  can  ^tand  as  an  independent 
work.  The  pa^,  of  which  the  heroine  is  igno¬ 
rant  at  the  ^rt,  is  skillfully  recalled  or  re¬ 
vealed  and  becomes  a  mould  which  shapes  the 
present.  Mme  Frezin  possesses  the  art  of  inten¬ 
sifying  the  deepest  and  mo^  trag’c  passions 
by  her  calm  reserve.  With  simplicity  of  ^yle 
and  of  external  plot  she  guides  us  through 
the  maze  of  human  hearts  caught  in  an 
anguished  crisis.  The  reader  is  held  in  the  grip 
of  forces  which  an  aged  peasant  attributes  to 
the  spell  of  the  evil  eye  and  of  “le  ferlampis.” 
Nemesis  always  works  in  part  mysteriously; 
the  novelist's  business  is  to  trace  her  alUance 
with  her  victim’s  character.  This  duty  Mme 
Frezin  has  performed  admirably. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Marion  Gilbert.  L'Omihe.  Paris.  Feren- 
czi.  1935.  254  pages.  12  francs. — Marion 

Gilbert’s  list  of  successful  novels  of  Normandy 
is  continued  in  L'Omiere.  Aristocratic  mother 
and  daughter  find  themselves  financially  em¬ 
barrassed  after  the  armistice.  To  exist  they 
are  forced  to  lease  their  estates.  They  are 
scorned  and  insulted  by  former  flatterers.  The 
daughter  is  forcibly  seduced  by  the  lessee. 
The  psychological  Study  of  the  novel  centers 
about  the  girl’s  somewhat  extraordinary  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  acft  and  the  effecft  of  poSt-war 
poverty  on  ladies  of  quality.  Although  the 
acftion  is  limited  the  novel  is  far  from  being 
tedious:  the  author  trukes  her  readers  sym¬ 
pathize  heartily  with  the  trials,  problems, 
and  vicftory  of  the  Stalwart  girl  and  accept  as 
nornaal  her  sentinxental  throbbings. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  F.  Gladkov.  Energie.  Traduit  par  Alice 
Orane  et  Georges  Roux.  Paris.  Editions 

Sociales  Internationales.  1935.  657  pages.  18 
francs. — A  readable  version  of  Gladkov’s 
ReconStrucftion  novel  of  the  firSt  Five  Years’ 
Plan  period  (original  reviewed  in  Boo}{s 
Abroad,  July,  1935).  A  dramatic  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  the  old,  the  individual  and 
the  collective.  The  new  man  is  shown  vic¬ 
torious. — A.  K. 

•  A.  Guichard.  H^^ufrage  au  Port.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  195  pages.  12 

francs. — From  the  convent  to  which  Flore 
retires  at  the  self-inflicted  death  of  her  fiance 
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comes  this  tragic  warning  to  all  who  ate  in¬ 
clined  to  make  love  too  integral  a  part  of  their 
scdieme  of  life.  For  the  book  is  an  exceedingly 
detailed  and  subtle  analysis  of  two  finely 
sensitized  souls  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
accept  the  inevitable  fading  of  love’s  fir^ 
exquisite  rapture.  A  penetrating  picture  of 
the  psychology  of  poA-war  France  which 
produced  a  whole  generation  of  “nauftag^ 
de  la  vie.” — Virginia  McConnell.  Arlington  [ 
Heights,  Illinois.  I 

•  Sacha  Guitry.  Mtinoires  d'un  Tricheur. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  140  pages.  12 

francs. — Why  the  well  known  playwright, 
actor,  and  cinema  ^tar  should  have  written  such 
a  book  is  more  than  I  can  under^nd.  Here 
you  have  the  ^ry  of  a  pcxir  boy  de  la  province,  j 
who,  after  having  worked  in  divers  hotels  at 
various  jobs,  becomes  a  gambler  and  a  cheat,  j 
The  only  excuse  for  this  novel  seems  to  me  to 
reside  in  that  it  affords  a  means  for  the  author 
to  express  some  of  his  ideas.  (But  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  really  his?)  “L’homme  qui  thwaurise 
brise  la  cadence  de  la  vie  en  interrompant  la 
circulation  monetaire.”  What  political  econ¬ 
omy!  Now  that  the  great  problem  of  life  for 
each  one  of  us  is  to  survive  in  this  world,  any 
individual  thinks  he  mu^  have  some  opinion  as 
to  economics;  ju^  as  our  anceAors,  who 
thought  they  had  to  win  life  everla^ing,  had 
definite  ideas  in  theology. 

What  I  like  mo^  in  this  hook  are  the  de¬ 
scriptions  and  analyses  of  Monaco  and  Paris. 
These  are  excellent  and  witty  pages.  A  delight! 

If  the  reader  can  rot  swallow  the  cheat’s 
economic  thories,  he  will  enjoy  Paris,  Monaco, 
Angouleme,  and  even  Trouville. 

Those  who  like  Gallic  wit  should  read  this 
book.  It  ends  thus :  “Le  jeu  ne  guerit  rien? —  j 

Allons  done! 

“II  guerit  du  jeu  et  il  eA  seul  a  pouvoir  Ic 
faire. 

“Qu’e^-ce  que  vous  pouvez  lui  denunder  de 
plus?” — Jaques'Henri  Pillionnel.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Louis  Hannaert.  Journal  d'une  Femme. 

Bruxelles.  Dietridi.  1935.  143  pages. —  j 

An  acute  analysis  of  sub-conscious  or  semi-  ' 
subconscious  emotions,  revealing  la  femme 
incomprise  under  a  Freudian  nxicroscope.  She 
is  married  to  a  scholar  who  has  surrounded  her  | 
with  luxury  but  has  failed  to  give  her  frill  senti¬ 
mental  satisfaction.  She  holds  her  own 
ignorance  and  timidity  partly  responsible,  and 
after  the  marriage  of  her  son  she  regrets  that 
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she  has  not  warned  him  of  dangers  and  con' 
fidcd  in  him  her  own  disappointments.  Letters 
from  the  young  couple  reveal  no  need  of  such 
guidance,  and  the  mother  becomes  jealous 
without  being  aware  of  it.  She  passes  the 
bounds  of  discrimination  and  good  ta^e,  only 
to  be  wounded  afresh  by  the  reception  she 
meets.  She  flirts  with  memcries  of  a  man  she 
had  known  before  her  own  marriage,  and  even 
'  seeks  s>Tnpathy  from  him,  persuading  herself 
that  it  is  he  whom  she  had  always  loved. 
Meeting  only  indifference,  she  ends  on  a  note 
of  resignation,  looking  forward  to  grandmother' 
hood.  Her  journal  is  full  of  sharply  contra^d 
mcods,  and  we  remain  sceptical  about  the  dura' 
tion  of  her  final  attitude,  but  the  little  book 
will  undoubtedly  ^rike  echoes  in  our  digress' 
fill  modem  world. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridgc. 
Reed  College. 

•  J.  Kessel.  Le  Repos  de  VEquipage.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1935.  170  pages.  9  francs. — 

A  young  aviator  on  leave  from  the  front  dis' 
covers  that  the  nai^ress  he  has  kraown  under 
another  name  is  in  reality  the  wife  of  his  com' 
manding  oflScer.  He  returns  to  his  squadron 
in  great  perturbation,  but  determined  to  sulv 
jed  passion  to  loyalty.  However,  the  lady 
follows  him,  odensibly  to  visit  her  husband, 
and  there  results  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  all 
around,  until  the  young  officer  embarks  on 
what  proves  to  be  his  lad  flight. 

For  all  its  fluid  dyle  and  the  fadt  that  this 
book  is  a  sequel  to  Joseph  Kessel’s  famous  I'E' 
quipage,  it  drikes  one  as  a  hadily  concoded 
potboiler,  the  reading  of  which,  it  is  tme, 
hardly  consumes  more  time  than  the  train 
ride  from  the  gare  St.  Lazare  to  Versailles. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Jean  Martet.  La  Partie  de  boules.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1935.  314  pages.  15  francs. 

— Jean  Martet,  former  secretary  to  Clemen' 
ceau  and  author  of  Marion  des  neiges,  dedicates 
his  new  book  to  Claude  Farrere.  The  dory  is 
told  in  the  fird  person  by  a  dodtor  in  a  small 
town  near  Toulon.  Fully  half  of  the  leisurely 
novel  is  devoted  to  an  introduction  giving  pen 
portraits  of  about  thirty  of  the  town’s  principal 
inhabitants.  As  a  nujor  theme,  M.  Martet 
seems  to  ask  himself  the  quedion  whether 
there  may  not  be  men  who  are  gifted  with 
more  than  mortal  psychic  powers.  The  myde' 
rious  Julien,  who  seems  almod  a  demi'gcxl 
risen  from  the  sea,  not  only  is  able  to  excel 
in  bowling  without  pradticing  the  art  but 
redores  drength  to  the  limbs  of  a  paralytic 


and  revives  the  dodtor’s  daughter  after  she  has 
drowned.  The  supernatural  is  so  adroitly 
mingled  with  the  plausible  that  it  itself  bc' 
comes  almod  plausible. — Minnie  M.  Miller. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia. 

•  Francois  Mauriac.  Les  Anges  T^oirs.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1936.  292  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  keynote  of  this  dory,  as  of  mod  of  Mau' 
riac’s  books,  is  unhappiness.  The  dory  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  prologue,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  village  pried,  recounts 
the  criminal  career  of  Gabriel  Gradere  from 
the  time  of  his  ear  lied  recolledtion;  the  dory 
then  goes  on  with  the  result  of  his  attempt 
to  save  a  part  of  his  property  for  his  son.  It  is 
the  dory  of  a  man  who  dops  at  nothing  to 
gain  his  ends,  \Mio  “toujours  fiit  fidele  a  la 
chair,”  who  apparently  has  no  spiritual  ex' 
idence  whatever.  Yet  with  all  his  sins,  Gabriel 
Gradere  somehow,  perhaps  by  his  total  lack 
of  illusions  about  himself,  manages  to  hold  the 
reader’s  sympathy.  The  author  has  no  hour' 
geois  moral  to  point:  no  contrad  of  charadter 
serves  to  bring  out  Gradere’s  wickedness,  nor 
are  his  occasional  softer  naocaents  calculated 
to  sugged  a  possible  regeneration;  and  in  the 
end  he  awaits  death  in  peace,  while  the  young 
pried  who  has  been  all  that  Gradere  should 
have  been  is  the  one  who  suffers  a  vague 
remorse. 

Every  charadter  in  the  b(X)k  is  either  de' 
praved  or  desperately  unhappy.  It  is  a  dory 
at  once  depressing  and  drangely  exciting  in  its 
psychological  realities. — Olive  Hawes.  Nor' 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  Le  Genie  Bour* 
gutgnon.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 
1935.  189  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — TTie 
dominant  “humor”  of  Maurice  des  Ombiaux 
impels  him  toward  the  pad  for  the  scenes  of 
his  ludy  novels.  His  delight  in  the  exploits 
of  red'blooded  noen  of  old  is  that  of  a  subtle 
epicure  seeking  escape  from  the  humdrum  of 
routine.  Hence  his  series  of  treatises  on  the 
refiined  joys  vkffiich  Our  Lady  Nicotine  and 
Prince  Dionysos  offer  to  their  devotees  is  quite 
within  his  domain.  His  lad  book  is  a  dithyramb 
in  praise  of  Burgundy.  He  traces  the  millennial 
toil  of  the  vine'growers  to  bring  to  perfec' 
tion  this  divine  elixir  and  show  how  it  has 
shaped  the  charader  of  its  cultivators.  In  a  very 
real  sense  it  is  le  genie  bourguignon.  On  every 
page  he  raises  a  paean  in  its  honor,  attributing 
to  it  not  only  the  exuberant  temper  of  its 
henchnren  but  also  the  inspiration  of  their 
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works  of  art, — painting,  architedture  and 
poetry.  “Telle  bouteille  d’un  cru  fameux.  .  . 
pent  dormer  a  celui  qui  eA  capable  de  Tapprc' 
cier,  cette  divine  frenesie  de  Tesprit  sans  la' 
quelle  il  n'y  a  pas  de  grande  civilisation.”  Even 
the  ascetic  reader  will  confess  that  in  this 
book  the  genius  of  Burgundy  has  bubbled  up 
in  sumptuous  prose. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridgc. 
Reed  College. 

•  Noelle  Roger.  Le  T^ouveau  Lazare.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1935.  192  pages.  12  francs. — 

Back  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  enterprising  physician-scienti^t  hits  on  a 
treatment  which,  in  the  case  of  certain  diseases 
occasioned  by  organisms  that  can  live  only 
at  an  elevated  tempeiature,  is  able,  if  applied 
a  few  hours  after  the  death-chill  has  super' 
vened  and  killed  the  noxious  organisms,  to 
bring  the  patient  back  to  life.  He  resuscitates 
two  or  three  individuals,  but  with  very  unsatis' 
fedtory  mental  and  spiritual  effedts  Bringing 
a  man  back  from  beyond  the  gates  of  the  grave 
appears  to  be  dragging  him  back  to  a  realm  in 
which  he  has  become  a  complete  Granger  (Did 
Noelle  Rogei  draw  ary  support  from  John  20, 
17,  and  in  general  from  the  weird  po^'Resur' 
redtion  appearances  of  Jesus?)  Finding  his  ex' 
periments  unsatisfadtor> ,  the  old  physician  be' 
queathr  his  findings  to  the  Academy  of  ScieO' 
ces,  to  be  left  sealed  and  secret  till  two  ceo' 
turies  have  elapsed,  in  the  hope  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  have  reached  a  ^ge 
of  enlightenment  at  which  it  can  grapple 
more  intelligently  with  the  baffling  problems 
involved.  It  appears  from  this  intelligent, 
carnet  and  depressing  narrative,  that  the 
twentieth  century  is  ^ill  unequal  to  the  task. 
— One  of  the  mo^  profitable  of  recent  novels, 
but  painful  reading. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  La  Pierre  Philoso' 
phale.  Paris.  Plon  1935.  435  pages.  16.50 

francs. — The  author  dedicates  this  “defeatiA” 
novel  to:  “Monica  sans  qui  je  n’aurais  pas 
ecrit  ce  livre,”  which  nrakes  one  wonder  if  it 
would  not  have  been  ju^t  as  well  if  he  had 
never  met  the  lady.  Aside  from  some  good 
conversational  passages  the  book  contains  very 
little.  The  hero  is  a  confirmed  defeati^  who 
apparently  tries  to  gain  a  naajority  for  his 
convidtions  by  passing,  but  very  thorough, 
relations  writh  innumerable  women,  which 
adtivity  should  produce  an  admirable  crop  of 
little  defeat!^.  He  is  fhiArated  in  his  at' 
tempts,  however,  by  the  universal  knowledge 
of  birth  control  nrethods  among  his  lady  friends. 


This  circum^nce  should  make  our  hero  an 
even  more  confirmed  defeatist,  but  in^ead  it  is 
probably  a  blessing,  since  '"D'faitisme"  is 
decidedly  out  of  fashion. — Pieter  H.  Kollemjn. 
Wilmington,  California. 


•  Andree  Sikorska.  Anges  de  Proie.  Paris. 

Ferenczi.  1935.  246  pages.  12  francs. — 
Andree  Sikorska  knows  the  small  town  and 
its  busy 'bodies  well,  and  forcefully  diredts  her 
satire  again^  those  whose  only  joy  is  in 
defraying  the  reputation  and  happiness  of 
others.  Realistic  portrayal  of  life,  pathos, 
and  clarity  of  ^yle  mark  this  tale  of  an  unfon 
turrate  wife,  whose  only  faults  were  youth  and 
attradtiveness,  provocative  of  jealousy,  and 
an  inability  to  conform  to  the  requirenvents 
of  her  self-righteous  in'laws.  For  a  time  she 
^toggles,  then,  losing  her  confidence,  takes  her 
life.  Yet,  after  the  tragedy,  comes  the  realiza' 
tion  of  a  love  and  a  fire  which  the  “angels  of 
prey”  have  not  succeeded  in  Rifling.  The  au¬ 
thor  addresses  an  autographed  copy  to  the 
editor  “in  a  di^nt  land  where  there  are  also, 
perhaps,  angels  of  prey.”  Would  that  all  such 
were  forced  to  read  this  powerful  invedtive! — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 


•  Georges  Simenon.  Les  Clients  d'Avrenos. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  252  pages.  12 
francs. — It  begins  to  look  as  if  Simenon  is 
planning  to  produce  for  Gallimard  a  different 
type  of  book  from  those  which  he  manufadtured 
so  industriously  and  on  the  whole  so  high- 
mindedly  for  Artheme  Fayard.  Les  Clients 
d'Avrenos  is  not  a  detedlive  Aory  at  all,  but 
a  charadter  Study.  The  accomplished  and  at- 
tradtive  but  weak  and  timid  Frenchman  Jonsac, 
who  ekes  out  a  dull  and  modeSt  existence  as 
interpreter  for  the  French  Embassy  in  Con-  ' 
Stantinople  till  he  becomes  more  prosperous 
but  scarcely  more  independent  or  selfcon- 
fident  through  his  relations  with  a  cool-headed 
Hungarian  adventuress  of  seventeen  who 
naakes  him  her  husband  and  her — usually — 
faithful  slave,  is  skilfully  portrayed,  and  one 
gets  an  excellent  impression  of  some  phases  of  j 
present-day  Turkey.  But  there  are  other 
traveled  Frenchmen  who  can  do  this  sort  of 
thing  better,  Pereas  the  Simenon  of  the  lucid, 
convincing  little  mystery  stories  was  unique. 
We  hope  Simenon  will  take  an  occasional 
vacation  from  high  art  and  make  some  additions 
to  the  Gallimard  “Colledtion  Detedtive.” — H. 

K.  B. 
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•  Stefan  Zweig.  La  Peur.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1935.  282  pages.  15  francs. — Mo^  of 
these  Tories  are  new  but  some,  such  as  La 
femme  et  le  pay  sage  are  from  earlier  colledtions. 
In  our  day  of  revamping  old  plots  it  is  refresh' 
ing  to  find  a  group  of  short  ^ries  so  varied 
and  novel  as  these.  They  run  from  La  Peur, 
a  ftudy  of  the  psychology  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  terrifies  her  into  confessing  adultery 
by  hiring  someone  to  blackmail  her — to  La 
Collection  invisible  with  its  blind  collecftor 
vdro  pathetically  displays  his  prints,  quite 
unaware  that  hard  times  have  forced  his 


family  to  replace  them  with  blanks.  Some' 
what  similar  in  effecft  is  Le  bouquiniSte  Mendel, 
easily  the  beA  Aory  of  the  lot.  Here  the  one' 
track  but  patriarchal  Mendel  is  dragged  down 
from  his  bookish  tower  by  the  cruel  reality 
of  the  war.  The  author  is  happier  in  this  tradi' 
tional  type  of  subject  than  with  the  neo'psy' 
chological  Leporella  in  which  a  servant  girl 
becomes  the  “extemalization”  of  the  bad  side 
of  her  ma^er. 

The  translation  is  excellently  done. — Reg' 
inald  F.  French.  University  of  Nebraska. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  bool(s  in  German,  see  "Head'Liners'') 


•  Karl  Menninger.  Zahlwort  und  Ziffer. 
Breslau.  Hirt.  1934.  7  and  9  marks. — 

The  slow,  laborious  and  painful  process  by 
which  the  human  race  has  learned  to  name, 
pidure  and  handle  numbers  is  one  of  the  mod 
fascinating  chapters  in  the  hidory  of  the 
ascent  of  man  from  savagery  to  civiliration. 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  notion  of  number 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  intereding 
philological  dudies  which  the  author  follows 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  competence.  His 
hidory  of  the  abacus  (counting  board)  is 
probably  the  mod  complete  ever  written. 
The  book  has  a  considerable  number  of  helpful 
diagrams  and  attradive  illudraticns.  There  is 
a  good  index,  but  no  bibliography. — ?<lathan 
Altshiller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Emd  Pfchl.  Kurzwort'Lexil(on.  Stuttgart. 
Muth.  1934.  4.28  marks. — This  394  page 

didionary  of  abbreviations  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  undersigned  by  Deutsches 
Haus  Bulletin,  Columbia  University,  Septem' 
her,  1935.  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  com' 
prehensive  work,  with  numerous  inclusions 
from  languages  other  than  German.  For  in' 


dance,  there  are  twenty'six  SA  abbreviations: 
s.a.  (sin  ano),  S.  A.  (Sociedad  Anctfiima),  Sa 
(Samdag),  Sa  (Steilheit  der  Arbeitslinie),S.'A. 
(Seglerausschuss),  SA  (Sturmabteilung  der 
NSDAP),  etc.  The  reviewer  missed  one 
familiar  abbreviation,  k.  u.  k.,  and  noted  one 
misprint,  Gedapa  for  Gedapo.  This  little 
handbook,  appropriately  nicknamed  KWL, 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of 
anyone  who  makes  any  extensive  use  of  Get' 
man. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Gottfried  Keller 
Bibliographie  1844'1934.  Zurich.  Rascher. 
1935.  228  pages.  5.20  marks. — This  Keller 
bibliography  seems  to  refute  Michael  Bemays' 
famous  maxim  “completeness  is  a  seminary 
concept,”  for  I  tried  to  trip  the  compiler  on 
such  outlying  items  as  editions  in  school  cob 
ledions  (e.g.  Hirths  Schulausgaben)  or  anthob 
ogies  by  defiind  publishers  (e.g.  Bruns’  Auf 
silbemen  Saiten)  but  it  was  futile.  In  his  seven 
chapters  (Individual  Worlds,  Collected  Worlds, 
Translations,  School  Texts,  Articles  by  and  on 
Keller,  Reviews,  General  Bibliography)  the  au' 
thor  rids  chronologically  1887  titles,  to  which 
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he  adds  two  indices  and  a  table  of  contents  and 
of  abbreviations.  The  fadls  are  given  exactly, 
concisely,  and  are  not  obstructed  by  such 
puzzling  ciphers  as  bibliographers  often  use. 

Even  without  the  ramparts  and  fortifica- 
tions  of  a  dedication  to  Professor  Pekary,  a 
Geleitwort  by  Professor  W.  G.  Howard,  an 
Einfahrung  by  Professor  B.  Q.  Morgan,  and  a 
Vorwcrt  by  the  author,  this  bibliography — as 
complete  as  probably  few — would  have  Stood 
its  ground,  especially  in  our  days  when 
bibliographic  endeavors  are  scarce  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Goedeke  is  Still  in  its  incep' 
tions.  The  handy  little  volume,  moreover, 
recommends  itself  through  its  handsome  make- 
up  and  clear  print.  Vivant  sequentes!  Meyer, 
Storm,  Raabe,  Fontane  and  others  are  waiting, 
— Ernft  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Franz  Saran.  Deutsche  Versl^n^.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Ddnnhaupt.  425  pages.  14 

marks. — This  is  not  primarily,  as  one  might 
cxpecft  from  the  title,  a  “Poetik.”  It  is  rather 
a  treatise  on  how  to  read  and  recite  verses. 
As  such  it  will  be  very  useful  for  teachers 
of  that  art.  The  introducftory  chapter  con' 
tains  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  art  of 
recitation,  connecfting  it  with  general  pbilcy 
sophical  movements  in  culture,  demonstrating 
in  particular  the  inevitable  decadence  of  this 
art  in  periods  of  naturalism.  The  verse  is 
analyzed  according  to  rhythm,  of  which  there 
are  several  main  divisions,  according  to 
heaviness  and  lightness,  to  accent  and  metre, 
melcxiy  and  timbre,  (forms,  clarity,  color  and 
pitch  of  sound),  according  to  the  “voice” 
that  is  demanded  by  different  pcjems  of  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  and  finally  according  to  orna¬ 
ment  and  imitation  (like  program  music). 
Every  one  of  these  distinctions  is  serially 
ordered  as  to  degree  of  each  quahty .  In  different 
examples  of  different  veise-forms  a  detailed 
apphcation  is  given  of  all  the  principles  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  concrete  case.  And  so,  although 
the  book  takes  a  definite  practical-pedagogic 
^rting-point,  a  complete  and  very  careful 
theory  of  the  art  of  verse  is  developed  and  a 
deep  background  of  scholarship  summarized 
and  integrated. — GuSlav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hermann  Popp.  Olympia,  ein  Vermacht- 
nis  der  Griecien  an  die  Nachwelt,  Berlin. 

Wegweiser.  1935.  304  pages. — This  is  a  very 
timely  book,  of  value  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Olympic  games  of  this  year. 
Beginning  with  Homer’s  descriptions  of  gym- 
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naStic  games  and  contests  as  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  for  the  fellen  heroes,  the  author 
follows  the  development  of  these  athletic 
competitions  from  Olympia  to  Athens  and 
Corinth,  describing  often  in  detail  the  mode 
of  procedure,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
contestants  displayed  their  skill.  When 
paganism  with  its  accent  on  physical  beauty 
gave  ^x-ay  to  Christianity,  a  new  ideal  of  spirit¬ 
ual  asceticism  destroyed  the  interest  in  the 
old  games.  Skill  in  the  use  of  arms  was  the 
motive  that  received  the  interest  in  athletic 
contests  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they  were 
cultivated  only  by  a  small  aristocratic  group; 
the  common  people  had  no  part  in  them. 
Neither  did  the  new  humanism  of  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  rekindle  enthusiasm  for  the 
development  of  the  body;  its  function  was 
limited  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  modem 
sport  idea  grew  out  of  the  demand  for  physical 
training  as  fostered  by  “Tumvater  Jahn”;  but 
the  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games 
was  first  expressed  in  France  and  found  its 
strongest  support  in  England  and  America. 
These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  the 
author  develops  in  his  bcxrk,  to  which  he  adds 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  modem  Olympic 
games  since  1884.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
free  from  any  partisan  spirit. — A.  Busse.  Hun¬ 
ter  College,  New  York  City. 

•  Ewald  Ammende.  Muss  Russland  hungerv! 

Wien.  W.  Braumuller.  1935.  355  pages. 
6  and  7-50  noarks. — Dr.  Ammende  declares 
that  Starvation  has  taken  millions  of  lives  in 
Russia  during  the  years  1933,  1934  and  1935, 
despite  all  assurances  from  high  Soviet  sources. 
He  dwells  on  the  forcible  exadtions  of  grain 
from  the  peasants  in  an  effort  to  obtain  in¬ 
creased  exports  and  provide  sufficient  foreign 
exchange  for  the  imports  needed  for  the  Five 
Year  Plan.  He  accuses  the  Soviet  State  cf  a 
campaign  of  extermination  of  various  national 
minorities.  He  maintains  that  in  the  guise  of 
socialization  it  has  proceeded  ruthlessly  in  an 
effort  to  Stamp  out  these  nationalities.  He  lays 
the  blame  for  all  this  suffering  at  the  door  of 
a  designing  government,  and  cries  out  at  the 
apathy  of  the  Western  world  toward  the  whole 
matter,  which  in  his  opinion  constitutes  an¬ 
other  tragedy. — H,  K.  B. 

•  GuStav  Neckel.  Das  Schwert  der  Kirche 

und  der  germanische  WiderSland.  Leipzig- 

Adolf  Klein.  1934.  1.50  marks. — A  series  of 
articles  by  Neckel,  Bernhard  Kununer  and 
others  directed  mainly  against  Rome  and 
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Jerusalem.  Numerous  quotations  from  Old 
Norse  sagas — Sagazeugnisse  being  more  de' 
pendable  than  KloSterberichte — show  the  un' 
chri^ian  manner  in  which  Chri^ianity  was 
forced  upon  the  Germans  and  how  its  intrcn 
dudion  brought  with  it  a  demoralization  of 
the  German  people.  Thanks  to  Luther  this 
decline  was  checked.  Those  Prote^nt 
theologians  who  are  flirting  with  Rome  are 
reminded :  “Es  geht  um  den  deutschen  Luther^ 
weg,  nicht  um  ein  Mausoleum  seiner  Lehre.” 

We  like  the  sincerity  of  these  men.  Religious 
leaders  should  consider  it  a  healthy  sign  when 
German  professors  take  such  an  aAive  intere^ 
in  religion,  even  if  it  is  not  the  religion  of 
modem  religious  clubs. — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Loui' 
siana  State  University. 

•  Dr.  R.  D.  Stahn  und  Filippo  Bojano.  Wir 
haben's  geuiagt!  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1934. 

315  pages.  4.80  marks. — Twenty  photographs 
with  biographical  data  on  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Nazis  and  the  Italian  Fasci^s  are  cob 
leded  in  this  book  of  triumphant  glorificaticn 
of  didators  and  their  henchmen. 

The  book  is  published  in  order  to  prove  the 
kinship  of  the  two  movements  and  thereby 
to  further  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

German  Nazism  and  Italian  Fascism  are 
entruded  with  the  nussion  of  saving  the  world 
from  Communism,  but  why  the  present  regime 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  preferred  is  ex' 
plained  only  by  general  datemcnts  as  for 
indance  that  Communism  means  anarchy, 
dedmdion,  and  annihilation. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Zechlin.  Diplomatic  und  Diplo' 
maten.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags' 

Andalt.  230  pages.  6.50  marks. — A  delight' 
fill  book  about  the  life  and  work  of  diplonuts. 
Walter  Zechlin  can  look  back  upon  a  diplo' 
matic  career  of  thirty  years,  in  the  course  of 
i^diich  he  has  seen  mod  of  the  world,  conae  in 
contad  with  a  large  number  of  diplomats  and, 
what  is  even  more  important,  has  kept  his 
eyes  open.  He  knows  his  metier  and  also  knows 
how  to  write  with  humor  and  underdanding. 
His  chapters  deal  with  the  dory  of  diplomacy, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  diplomats,  their  rela' 
tions  to  the  home  govemraent  and  to  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  This  is 
also  an  invaluable  vade'mecum  to  those  wdio 
want  to  know  how  much  a  diplocaat  may  lie 
professionally.  “In  diplomacy  as  in  private 
life,"  the  author  writes,  “a  lie  is  immoral  only 
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if  the  quedioner  has  a  right  to  truth."  Herr 
Zechlin  shares  the  view  of  those  wdic  say  that 
for  a  diplomat  it  is  safed  to  tell  the  truth,  as  no 
one  will  believe  him  anyway. — This  book 
should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want  to  have 
a  painless  introdudion  into  the  myderies  of 
diplomacy  and  also  by  those  who  like  to  read 
an  amusing  book  on  an  intereding  subjed. — 
Emil  Lengyel.  Adoria,  Long  Island. 

•  Dr.  Hans  Schoeneich.  Die  ikr  Heimatland 
verliessen.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  80  pages. 

35  and  75  pfennigs. — Short  sketches  of  the 
myriads  of  German  emigrants  who  left  the 
mother  land  and  were  led  in  the  melting  pot 
of  other  nationalities  andcountries.  Seven  hun* 
dred  years  ago  the  fird  waves  of  emigration 
darted — then  the  course  was  direded  ead' 
ward — to  Hungary,  the  Baltic  lands  and  the 
Balkans.  After  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  opening  of  overseas  countries  these  lands 
became  the  goal.  To  name  all  the  spots  of  the 
earth  which  German  indudry  and  integrity 
have  made  to  blossom  would  be  a  lengthy 
process.  The  German  colonies  on  the  Volga 
rivei  have  been  pradically  exterminated  by  the 
Soviets — thousands  wandered  back  through 
the  lands  of  their  ancedors  and  settled  in  the 
Chaco  to  dart  the  whole  process  over  again. 
The  dory  of  emigration  is  not  ended  yet — 
the  future  will  witness  further  experiments 
along  this  line. — E.  Trencl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Emd  Lewalter.  Der  Grosse  Kurfurft. 
Berlin.  Keil.  1935.  263  pages.  (15  plates). 

4  and  5.50  marks. — Because  of  its  similarity 
to  the  hidory  of  Germany  since  the  world  war, 
the  period  dealt  with  in  this  book  is  of  special 
intered  at  this  time.  The  country  had  been 
weakened  and  impoverished  by  war.  Religious 
quedions  were  far  from  settled.  Foreign  troops 
were  occupying  German  territory,  and  Bran' 
denburg'Prussia  was  in  danger.  So  it  was  a 
difficult  task  which  young  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
faced  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  How  these 
numerous  problems  were  handled  and  with 
what  great  skill  and  wisdom  the  young  ruler 
carried  out  his  werk  of  recondru<ftion  is  well 
described  here.  The  reader  is  given  an  oppor' 
tunity  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in  the  great 
game  of  diplomacy  in  which  the  Great  Eleeftor 
played  an  increasingly  important  part.  Le' 
waiter  condantly  keeps  the  entire  European 
situation  before  his  readers,  and  in  this  way 
enables  even  those  unfamiliar  with  the  hidory 
of  this  time  to  underdand  the  adtions  of  the 
Kurfurd.  Unusual  patience  and  ffiimess  have 
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been  shown  in  dealing  with  the  religious  prob' 
lems  which  had  to  be  solved.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  fine  pi(5ture  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s 
development  from  the  time  when  he  takes  over 
the  deva^ted  lands  of  his  father  until  he 
leaves  them  to  his  son  with  the  words :  “Durch 
Gottes  Hilfe  hir.terlasse  ich  das  Land  im 
WohUtande,  in  Freiden,  von  meinen  Feinden 
gefurchtet,  von  meinen  Freunden  geliebt  und 
geehrt.” — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Dr.  A.  Loessner.  Josef  Pilsudsl^.  Fine 

Lebensbeschreibung  auf  Grund  seiner 

eigenen  Schriften.  Leipzig.  S.  Hirzel.  1935. 
200  pages.  5  marks. — For  persons  who  cannot 
read  Polish  this  book  will  be  valuable,  since 
it  allows  Pilsudski  to  speak  for  himself  and 
reveal  through  his  writings  a  personality  at 
once  tender  and  ruthless,  gentle  and  uncom' 
promising,  which  is  the  true  Pilsudski  un- 
obscured  and  undi^rted  by  propaganda.  For 
others  it  has  no  value  since  the  selections  lose 
half  their  force  when  translated  into  German 
and  since  it  is  a  compilation  rather  than  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  man  Pilsudski.  Shorter 
selections  and  more  critical  comment  would 
have  made  the  book  a  contribution  to  world 
understanding  of  the  creator  of  modern  Poland. 
It  ^ps  with  the  seizure  by  Pilsudski  of  the 
reins  of  government  in  1926,  at  which  point 
for  the  first  time  Pilsudski  was  forced  to  be- 
come  a  Statesman.  Concerning  this  phase  of 
Pilsudski  Loessner  has  nothing  to  offer. — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Ludwig  Marcuse.  Ignatius  von  Loyola. 

Amsterdam.  Querido  Verlag.  1935.  379 

pages.  $3.00. — St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  as  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  Third 
International:  that  is  the  thesis  of  Herr  Mar- 
cuse's  mystery  thriller.  Amrng  brethren, 
Friedrich  Burschell  reproaches  him  in  Die 
Weltbuhne  fcr  having  gone  so  far  aStray :  why, 
oh  why  drag  in  that  perplexing  Saint  of  the 
Basque  country  when  we  have  quite  a  few 
respectable  Saints  of  our  own,  in  Germany,  in 
Russia,  in  Mexico?  But  Marcuse  does  not  care : 
he  wanted  to  write  his  beSt  seller,  and  such 
things  as  twisted  logic  and  perverted  hiStoriog' 
raphy  don’t  count  when  he  sees  his  chance 
of  turning  a  saintly  life  into  a  sexy  piece  of 
fiction.  Ignatius,  then,  is  a  scxialiSt.  So  far  so 
gcxxl.  That  is  exactly  what  Hen  Marcuse 
wants  him  to  be.  But  is  a  socialists  servant  of 
Satan?  Or  of  the  Anti-ChriSt?  Why,  Herr 
Marcuse!  You  are  entirely  too  ambitious.  Or 
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was  it  merely  a  slip  of  the  tongue  that  made 
you  say  that  Ignatius  gradually  and  ultimately 
became  a  faithful  cooperator  with  the  prince 
of  this  world?  Or  was  it  juSt  Dostoevsky’s 
Grand  Inquisitor  that  was  haunting  your  suly 
conscious  mind,  grand  self-styled  psycho¬ 
analyst  that  you  are!  It  is  really  a  pity  that 
in  exile  ycu  can  nc  longer  make  a  living  by 
delving  into  more  congenial  subject  matter. 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  at  present  fairly  safe 
from  youi  analytical  knife  and  fork  and,  if 
need  be,  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  But 
Ignatius  of  Loyola?  And  the  Church?  And 
your  “true  Christian’’  whom  you  define  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  world  was  created  in 
seven  (why  seven?)  days?  And  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception? — Reading  this 
“biography’’  will,  it  is  true,  not  make  us  con¬ 
done  but  make  us  understand  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  Germany. — 
Kurt  Franl{  Reirihardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Eduard  Thom.  Genius  in  Fesseln.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Korn.  1935.  264  pages.  4.80  and  3.50 
marks. — To  begin  with  the  end,  the  eight 
pages  of  biographical  source  references  in 
Thom’s  appendix  should  furnish  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  needed  by  those  vcdio  muSt  settle  the  all- 
important  question  as  to  the  proportions  in 
vcdiich  truth  and  fiction  are  interwoven  in  this 
extremely  readable  book.  What  nu'ght  appear 
as  embellishment  of  flesh  and  blood  fits  so  well 
the  encyclopedic  framework  that  the  creative 
honesty  of  the  book  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Ludwigs,  the  Feuchtwangers,  the  Maurois 
et  al.  so  long  overlooked  this  tempting  morsel, 
unless  it  be  because  the  coveted  mass  produc¬ 
tion  covets  a  subjedt  that  by  its  very  label  has 
unquestioned  mass  appeal.  It  would  also  be 
hard  to  understand,  however,  why  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  life  of  Christian  Schubart  should 
not  have  this  appeal  even  for  the  many  of  the 
masses  who  have  never  heard  of  this  child  of 
genius  and  swift  indiscretion,  so  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  noblest  of  human  virtues  and 
lacking  painfully  sufficient  talent  for  those 
petty  ones  by  dint  of  which  good  men  and  bad 
have  in  all  civilized  centuries  Steered  their 
meticulously  calculated  course  through  life’s 
tricky  mazes.  With  a  pathos  delicately 
tempered  by  a  subdued  irony  and  the  smould¬ 
erings  of  a  sardonic  though  kindly  wit,  author 
Thorn  recounts  the  caresses  and  bufferings 
of  fate  that  befell  this  contemporary  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  who  did  not,  and  could  not,  always 
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so  Acer  his  way  through  Karl  Eugen’s  vicious 
court.  The  book  is  to  be  commended  without 
reservation. — Edward  F.  Hauch.  Hamilton 
College. 

•  Curt  von  W e^mhagen .  Richard  Wagners 
Kampf  gegen  seelische  Fremdherrschaft. 

Miinchen.  J.  F.  Lehmann.  127  pages.  2.80  and 
4  marks. — The  author  of  this  small  book  tries 
to  justify  the  words  of  Dr.  Alfred  Rosenberg, 
editordn'chief  of  Vdlf{ischer  Beobachter,  that 
Richard  Wagner  was  a  pioneer  of  National 
Socialist  ideology.  To  the  Wagner  he  depidts 
art  justified  itself  by  being  rooted  in  the  soil 
of  Vol\^tum.  This  book  contains  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  sort  of  spiritualist  seance,  in  which 
Wagner  is  asked  about  the  German  revolution, 
the  renaissance  of  mythical  nationalism,  the 
significance  of  Greece  as  a  herald  of  the  Third 
Reich,  the  revival  of  fatherland' worship  and 
the  inevitable  Mythos  and  My£til{.  In  these 
pages  Wagner  appears  as  an  anticipation  of 
National  Socialist  philosophy  and  not  as  a 
musician.  He  shares  honors  with  Hitler  as  the 
hero  of  the  show. — In  an  Annex,  the  author 
seeks  to  prove  that  Nietzsche  was  wrong  when 
he  asked:  “Was  Wagner  German  at  all?  His 
fether  was  an  adtor,  named  Geyer.”  Herr  Wes' 
tcmhagen’s  contention  is  that  Ludwig  Geyer 
was  neither  Richard  Wagner’s  father  nor  a 
Jew.  He  bases  his  contention  mainly  on 
Gcyer’s  letters  to  Wagner’s  mother,  which 
satisfy  him  that  their  relations  were  “pure  and 
immaculate.”  He  quotes  the  words  of  the 
notorious  anti'Semite,  H.  S.  Chamberlain: 
“Look  at  Geyer’s  portrait !  If  he  is  a  Jew,  so 
are  Molrke  and  Bismarck.”  Finally,  the  author 
convinces  himself  that  “the  pidture  of  Wagner’s 
soul  bears  the  Nordic  imprint.” — Emil  Leng' 
yel.  A^oria,  Long  Island. 

•  Alexander  von  Russland.  Kronzeuge  des 
Jahrhunderts.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1933. — 

Many  of  the  leading  admini^rators,  statesmen, 
military  strategists  of  present  day  Russia  were, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  professional  journal' 
iSts  and  writers,  of  various  Standing.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  new  opporturuties,  their  admini' 
Strative  talents  would  probably  have  forever 
remained  unsuspedted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  Revolution,  nobody  would 
have  ever  known  of  the  literary  talent  of  a 
member  of  the  Tzar’s  family  and  an  admiral 
of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

The  late  Grand  Duke  Alexander  wrote  with 
case.  He  had  a  subtle  sense  of  humor  and 
a  detachment  that  were  quite  disarming.  He 
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knew  how  anxious  common  folks  are  to  peep 
behind  the  curtain  that  hides  from  them  the 
private  life  of  crowned  heads  and  their  families, 
and  he  was  quite  willing  to  draw  upon  his  vaSt 
Store  of  diredt  knowledge  to  satisfy  this  curios' 
ity.  But  in  spite  cf  the  pretentious  title  of  the 
book  the  future  historian  will  find  in  it  little 
that  will  help  him  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  present  age. — J^athan  Altshiller  Court. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Johannes  Kessler.  Ich  schwore  mir  ewige 

Jugend.  Leipzig.  List.  1935.  367  pages. 

6.50  marks. — “So  manche  Stille  Stunde  babe 
ich  bei  (Elisabeth  ForSter'Nietzsche)  gesessen, 
und  bin  immer  wieder  an  mein  Schleiermacher' 
wort  erinnert  wcrden :  Ich  schwore  mir  ewige 
Jugend.”  (p.  22). — “Der  Glaube  an  Gott — das 
iSt  die  Summe  meiner  Lebens'  und  Weltan' 
schauung — iSt  und  bleibt  der  Jungbrunnen, 
an  dem  unser  Volk,  unsere  Kirche  und  jeder 
einzelne  geloben  kann:  Ich  schwore  mir  ewige 
Jugend.”  (p.  367). — These  two  citations,  it 
seems  to  me,  charadterize  writer.  Style,  and 
substance  of  the  book.  A  preacher  and  paStor 
for  years  attached  to  the  court  of  William  II, 
sets  forth  in  charming  and  winning  fashion  the 
recolledtions  of  his  life  and  career,  as  of  the 
many  interesting  and  important  personages 
with  whom  his  position  brought  him  into 
contadt.  The  book  will  appeal  to  several 
totally  divergent  groups  of  readers,  and 
deserves  the  popularity  which  it  will  undoubt' 
edly  enjoy. — ^yard  Morgan.  Stanford 

University. 

•  Theodor  Kroger.  Das  vergessene  Dorf. 

Berlin.  Propylaen'Verlag.  587  pages.  5 

marks. — The  Story,  written  after  twenty 
years  have  passed,  of  the  author’s  experiences 
as  a  prisoner  in  Siberia  during  the  World  War. 

Kroger,  bcm  in  St.  Petersburg  of  German 
parents,  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in 
August  1914,  as  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
border  into  Sweden.  He  was  accused  of  es' 
pionage  and  murder  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Later  this  sentence  was  commuted  to  life 
imprisonment  and  Kroger  was  transported  to 
Siberia.  There  in  the  little  town  of  Nikitino 
he  remained  for  four  years,  at  firSt  imprisoned 
with  other  German  soldiers,  later  in  a  sort 
of  half'freedom,  peimitted  to  live  in  his  own 
quarters  but  under  constant  surveillance  of 
guards.  Kroger  finally  after  many  hardships 
made  his  way  to  a  Strange  Germany,  where  he 
could  not  feel  himself  at  home.  He  returned  to 
Siberia  to  visit  his  few  remaining  friends. 
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There,  too,  he  found  change,  and  the  ^ry 
ends  on  a  note  of  sadness  and  desolation. 

In  spite  of  its  length  the  book  holds  the 
reader's  intereA  from  fir^t  page  to  la^  with 
its  wealth  of  incident  and  adventure  and  its 
remarkable  descriptive  passages.  The  treat' 
ment  is  romantic  rather  than  reali^ic  and  all 
the  incidents,  even  those  of  almo^  unbelievable 
horror,  produce  an  effecft  which  is  heroic  and 
glamorous. — Elsie  J.  McFarland.  Laurel,  Mis' 
sissippi. 

•  Jakob  Wassermann.  Tagebuch  aus  dem 
Winl^el.  Am^rdam.  Querido.  1935.  200 

pages.  $2.00. — ^This  volume  contains  the  la^ 
things  Wassermann  wrote.  Little  novelettes, 
ftudies,  sketches.  BeA  of  all  and  really  marvel' 
lous  are  the  personal  notes,  diary  fragments, 
dialogues  with  himself,  written  in  those  very 
trying  times  of  persecution,  chaos  and  anti' 
Semitism.  Full  of  pain  and  compassion,  but 
great  and  beyond  any  moment  in  their  essen' 
tial  attitude  and  orientation.  It  is  a  fr^hand 
glance  at  the  mo^  immediate  reaction  of  one 
of  our  fineA  contemporaries. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hanns  Joh^.  Mdsi^e  und  Gesicht.  Reise 
eines  Nationalsoziali^ten  von  Deutsch' 

land  nach  I>eutschland.  Miinchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1935.  208  pages.  3.20  and  4.20  marks. 
— ^The  author  is  a  well  known  member  of  the 
National'Sociali^ic  movement  and  occupies  a 
leading  place  in  the  theater  world  of  Berlin. 
His  book  is  a  travel'diary  covering  Switzer' 
land,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  France, 
and  their  theaters.  If  someone  else  would  have 
written  it,  someone  without  a  conspicuous 
naune,  one  would  say:  A  very  nice  and  very 
harmless  traveler,  this  one,  one  ^^o  under' 
stands  very  well  how  to  avoid  facing  any  of 
the  harassing  political  and  social  problems  of 
Europe;  one  who  knows  how  to  amuse  himself 
and  how  to  keep  to  the  moA  private  impres' 
sions.  He  is  merely  scandalized  by  the  awfiil 
effedts  of  uninformed  anti-Nazi  propaganda  and 
has  discovered  some  amusing  and  ridiculous 
cases  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
honeAy  and  his  love  for  his  country,  but  this 
attitude  of  innocent  bonvivant  is  nevertheless 
puzzling! — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Carl  Oskar  Jatho.  Wanderer  auf  Gottes 
Strom.  Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1935. 

62  pages.  80  pfermigs. — A  group  cf  short 
sketches  and  word  vignettes  penned  during 


a  trip  down  the  Rhine  river  in  a  “Faltboot.” 
Twelve  pen  drawings  by  Kurt  Jatho  are  in' 
eluded.  The  rivers  of  Germany  are  made  much 
more  use  of  than  are  those  in  this  country, 
with  collapsible  canoes.  The  Rhine  has  its 
different  moods  and  sections — there  is  the 
upper,  middle  and  lower  Rhine.  Traveling  in 
this  manner,  one  gets  much  closer  to  nature. 
When  the  Rhine  passes  into  Holland  the 
author  bids  it  farewell  and  with  several  idyllic 
scenes  he  closes  his  book. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Harboe  Kardel.  Der  Weftfront'Fuhrer. 

Berlin.  Kolk  fir*  Co.  1935. 4  marks. — With 

the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  touri^ 
visiting  the  battle  felds  of  the  We^em  Front 
there  has  grown  a  demand  for  a  guide  book 
that  would  be  different  from  the  usual  Bac' 
decker.  This  demand  has  been  admirably  met 
in  the  Weftfront'Fuhrer,  which  in  its  second 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  gives,  in  addi' 
tion  to  78  pictures  and  38  maps,  hi^orical 
sketches  and  short  descriptions  of  the  engage' 
ments  that  took  place  at  the  various  points. 
JuAice  and  due  honor  are  given  to  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  opposing  forces  so  that  the  reader 
gets  a  vivid  impression  of  the  terrible  druggie 
of  1914'1918. 

The  introdudtory  chapters  give  very  valu' 
able  general  information  as  for  inAance  required 
permits,  bus  and  railroad  conneeftions,  mapped 
out  routes,  prices  of  meals,  hotels  and  other 
services,  a  number  of  the  mo^  needed  French 
p^irases,  etc.  The  index  li^s  about  a  thousand 
names  cf  places.  The  handbook  is  well  arranged, 
prepared  with  great  care,  the  tone  is  dignified 
and  unbiased.  It  can  be  well  recommended 
even  as  a  reference  book. — J.  Malthaner.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Otto  Maull.  Deutschland.  Leipzig. 

Bibliographisches  In^itut.  1933. 18  marks. 

— This  book  starts  out  to  be  a  welhrounded 
geography  of  Middle  Europe,  particularly  of 
Germany;  but  later  it  appears  that  the  author 
intends  that  it  should  be  limited  to  a  descrip' 
tion  of  the  topography,  localities,  climate,  and 
land  ^trudtures,  rather  than  an  analysis  along  the 
lines  of  recent  developments  in  Human  Geog' 
raphy.  As  a  general  view  of  Germany  it  makes 
intere^ing  reading.  But  mo^  of  us  expeeft  more 
from  Geography  than  external  description. 
Economic,  political,  and  other  fecitors,  affed 
the  use  that  man  makes  of  the  land,  and  we 
exped  to  see  all  of  these  ffidors  analyzed. 
There  are  intereding  maps  and  photographs 
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in  the  book,  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  hitherto  little  emphasized.  Following  an  intro' 
some  well'arranged  ^ti^ics  in  the  Appendix.  duAion  in  which  the  nature  of  the  comical  and 
— Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  humorous  are  presented  in  the  ab^rad:,  the 

author  discusses  Hebbel’s  views  and  his  applica' 

•  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  ?\lculund.  Zwei  Ah'  thereof  in  certain  works.  “Die  Komodie 

handlungen.  Mimchen.  Langen-Muller.  muss,”  said  Hebbel,'*  “wenn  sie  iiberhaupt 

1935.  167  pages.— We  much  prefer  Kolben*  ginen  Sinn  haben  soli,  der  Zeit  dienen.”  It 
heyer  the  writer  of  great  prose  and  the  strong  ^  merely  entertaining,  but  “ein 

creative  talent,  to  the  thinker.  The  two  essays  Spiegel  der  Zeit— «in  Bild  der  Welt.” . 

here  presented  are  based  on  a  nebulous  bioh  “Humor  id  Erkenntnis  der  Anomalien.” 
ogism  a  la  Slangier,  an  uncritical  intuition,  and  Ladly,  the  author  analyzes  Der  Diamant,  Ein 
very  dubitable  conclusions  are  derived  there'  Trauerspiel  in  Sizilien,  Der  Rubin,  Michelait' 
from.  You  may  believe  him  or  you  may  not;  T^ovellen  from  the  dandpoint  in 

there  is  no  controllable  comnwn  world  of  quedion.  A  two'page  bibliography  rounds  out 
logic.  In  spite  of  his  mythology  there  are  many  somewhat  unusual  dudy. — R.  Vow' 

suggedive  and  intereding  hints  and  contnbu'  Davidson  College, 
tions  for  a  psychology  of  religion  and  of  art, 

particularly  the  art  of  a  coming  rebirth  of  the  •  Marianne  Beyer'Frohlich.  Hdhe  und 
theater  as  the  living  art  of  masses,  who  are  Krise  der  Aufl^drung.  (Deutsche  Literatur 

to  participate  in  it.— Gudav  Mueller.  Uni'  m  Entwicklungsreihen.  Reihe  Deutsche  Selbd' 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  zeugnisse.  Bd.  8).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934.  293 

pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — A  volume  of 

•  Die  Vorsol^atiJ{er.  Die  Fragmente  und  autobiographical  excerpts  which  range  all  the 

Quellenberichte  iibersetzt  und  eingeleitet  way  from  the  extreme  theological  and  calculat' 

von  Wilhelm  Capelle.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  522  ing  rationalism  of  Carl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  to  the 

[Hges.  4.50  marks.  This  is  a  marvelous  edi'  mydical  speculation  of  Philipp  Matthaus  and 

tion  not  only  of  the  pre'Socratic  fragments,  Johann  Michael  Hahn.  Between  these  poles 

—they  were  already  available  in  the  Diede'  iie  seledions  which  take  one  into  some  of  the 

richs  edition  by  Nedle — but  also  of  the  reports  more  basic  tensions  of  the  age.  Nicolai,  bent 

about  them  in  later  times.  The  work  hence  upon  the  humiliation  of  Fichte  and  the  Kant' 

combines  the  two  dandard  works  of  Diels,  his  ians,  tells  the  story  of  his  life  as  a  partial  judi' 

Fragmenu  and  his  Doxographen  in  one  volume,  hcation  of  his  position.  J.  G.  H.  Feder  was  a 

An  attached  map  indruds  the  reader  as  to  the  more  convincing,  less  irritating  opponent  of 

value  of  the  different  sources  and  shows  their  Kant.  Especially  penetrating  is  the  dory  of 

interdependence.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  his  break  with  Masonry  and  the  Illuminati, 

generations  of  scholars  are  thus  for  the  fird  it  is  charadteridic  of  his  fine  personality  and 

time  easily  accessible  to  anyone  intereded  in  his  eminent  spirit  of  frimess  that  he  gives  full 

the  origins  of  Occidental  philosophy.  Introduc'  credit  to  the  idealism  of  leaders,  in  these  two 

tion  and  “Vorberichte”  summarize  our  knowl'  orders.  The  rich  quality  of  18th  century 

edge  without  preiudicing  our  interpretations  hidorical  scholarship  is  suggeded  by  Augud 

of  the  sources  themselves.  The  arrangenaent  Ludwig  Schlozer’s  record  of  his  researches 

of  the  material  differs  from  Diels  in  that  the  and  experiences  in  Russia,  and  the  awakening 

editor  has  driven  to  handle  it  according  to  of  the  new  National  Spirit  under  Frederick 

problems  rather  than  philological  reasons,  but  the  Great  is  especially  apparent  from  seledtions 

the  original  Diels  number  of  the  fragments  is  made  from  the  autobiography  of  an  Fj^ 

referred  to.  For  the  dudy  of  pre'Socratic  Prussian  official,  Johann  George  Scheffiier. 

thought  this  edition  will  prove  indispensable  Nearly  all  the  main  currents  of  thought  that 

to  all  who  have  not  access  to  the  colledion  of  birred  the  latter  half  of  the  l8th  century  find 

the  original  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  GuStav  some  expression  in  this  wide  range  of  mate' 

Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma.  rial. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Emd  Altherr.  Komi\  und  Humor  bei  •  Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Der  Anbruch  der 

Friedrich  Hebbel.  Frauenfeld  und  Leip'  Gefuhlsl^ultur  in  den  funfziger  Jahren. 

zig.  Huber.  1935. 159  pages.  5.25  and  6  marks.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Enttvicl[lungsreihen, 
— This  scholarly  dudy.  Volume  XVIII  of  Reihe  Aufl^ldrung,  Bd.7). — Dr.  Andreas  Mill' 
Wege  zur  Dichtung,  a  series  edited  by  Emil  ler.  Satiren  und  Parodien.  (Ibid.  Reihe  Roman' 
Ermatinger,  treats  a  phase  of  Hebbel’s  work  til^.  Bd.  9).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1935.  280  and  244 
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pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — The  volume  of 
the  Enlightenment  series  offers  seledtions  from 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Gellert,  Giseke,  Zachariae, 
Cronegk,  KlopAock,  E.  von  Klei^,  Gessner 
and  Weisse,  and  adds  in  the  appendix  some 
examples  from  Wieland’s  so'callcd  Seraphic 
peiiod.  The  seledticns  offered  in  thi .  volume 
are  particularly  intere^ing  because  they  i.how 
the  emancipation  from  a  more  rationalistic  and 
objective  social  attitude  and  the  attempt  to 
express  personal  emotions  without,  however, 
attaining  the  complete  unrefleded  expression 
of  the  Werther  period;  emotions  aie  con- 
sciously  evoked  and  cultivated.  This  transi' 
tion  from  rationalism  to  ii rationalism  is  well 
documented  and  carefully  analyzed  in  the  in- 
trodudion. 

The  vo’ume  in  the  Romantic  series  contains, 
in  addition  to  single  illustrations  from  the 
works  of  F.  Schlegel,  Schelling,  Gorres  and 
Brentano,  mainly  examples  of  Tieck's  and 
A.  W.  Schlegel's  satircal  criticism,  including 
a  reprint  cf  Der  geStkfelte  Kater.  The  intro- 
dudion  reStrids  itself  to  a  short  charaderiza- 
tion  of  the  situation  from  which  this  parodiStic 
literature  arose,  without  going  into  analytical 
detail. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Obeilin  College. 

•  Dr.  Juhus  von  Farkas.  Die  Entwicl{lung 
der  ungarischen  Literatur.  Berlin.  Walter  de 
Gruyter.  1934.  306  pages.  6  marks. — The 
author  of  this  history  of  Hungarian  literature 
from  the  Magyar's  nomadic  days  until  today 
makes  no  attempt  to  impose  his  Weltanschau' 
ung  upon  the  reader.  He  expresses  a  heretical 
thought  when  writing:  “The  racial  Strength 
of  a  nation  reSts  less  on  a  biological  than  a 
spiritual  foundation.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
shows  a  tendency  to  relate  merit  to  patriotism 
and  to  lay  excessive  emphasis  on  the  difference 
between  what  he  calls  national  and  non- 
dridly  national  forces.  He  also  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  author’s  religion,  even 
though  he  is  fair  enough  to  admit  merit  in 
Jewish  authors.  He  rightly  Stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Jewish  intelleduals  in  Stimulating 
contemporary  Hungarian  literary  life. 

The  author  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subjed  and  does  not  fall  into  the  common  error 
of  authors  less  v/ell  informed,  who  cover  up 
their  deficiencies  with  magnificent  platitudes. 
The  charaderizations  of  Professor  Farkas  are 
concise  and  clear.  He  does  not  try  to  create 
new  heroes  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
makes  none  of  those  futile  attempts  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  that  Hungary’s  literary  paSt 
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is  a  monument  to  the  national  genius.  The 
book  is  readable  and  is  more  ably  written  than 
the  two  or  three  volumes  on  the  same  subjed 
published  in  recent  years. — Emil  Lengyel. 
Adoria,  Long  Island. 

•  Goethe' Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1936.  Leip 
zig.  Dieterich’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

248  pages.  3.50  marks. — Once  more  the 
Kalender  is  a  moded  but  attradive  volume 
of  some  250  pages  which  will  be  a  delight 
to  all  dudents  of  Goethe.  Editor  Beutler  con¬ 
tributes,  in  addition  to  the  prefree,  a  brief 
article  on  Lips’  crayon  sketch  of  Goethe  and  a 
clear,  comprehensive  bit  of  Kulturgeschichte 
dealing  in  detail  with  that  one-time  European 
sensation,  Georg  Faud  aus  Helmdadt,  in  his¬ 
tory  a  recognized  adrologer,  in  legend  an  ally 
of  the  devil.  .  .  Beutler  has  again  secured 
the  collaboration  of  a  creative  word-artid. 
This  time  it  is  the  expressionidic  dory- 
teller  of  other  days,  Kasimir  Edschmid,  who 
writes  of  the  Ferrara  that  Ariodo  and  Tasso 
knew,  of  the  Ede  tyrants  who  protected  artids 
— if  they  did  not  choose  to  imprison  and  mur¬ 
der  them.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  other  contribu¬ 
tions  is  worth  while:  a  penetrating  essay  on 
Goethe’s  lyric  poetry  by  Max  Kommerell;  a 
description  of  Goethe’s  relationship  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Loder  of  Jena;  and,  as  a  charming  fiiule, 
a  paper  on  “good  Musaus”  as  the  enlightened 
rococo  author  of  his  Marchen  and  his  Weimar 
Garden  diary. — W.  A.  W. 

•  John  Meier.  Balladen.  Erder  Teil.  Bd.  I. 
(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen. 

Reihe  Das  Deutsche  Voll(slied.)  Leipzig.  Re¬ 
clam.  1935. 9  marks. — A  number  of  sagas  found 
in  German  literature  will  be  recognized  by  the 
reader  in  this  ballad  colledtion,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  four  more  volumes  of  German 
folk-songs.  Mod  of  the  43  ballads  appear  in  i 
several  charadteridic  versions — of  Graf  und 
J^onne  there  is  a  total  of  twelve.  Ballads  found 
on  language  islands  and  in  colonies  are  given 
due  attention.  Difficult  dialed  versions  are 
accompanied  by  smooth  translations,  and  foot¬ 
notes  clear  up  unfe  miliar  words  in  other  ver¬ 
sions.  Commentaries  contain  theories  and 
known  fads  concerning  the  hidcry  of  each  ' 
ballad.  The  introdudicn,  written  by  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Meier,  Head  of  the  Volksliedarchiv 
at  Fieibuig  im  Breisgau,  is  devoted  largely  to 
the  hidory  and  the  dyle  of  German  folksong. 

— W.  A.  W. 

•  Andreas  Muller.  Die  Gegenwart  im  Ro¬ 
man  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungS' 
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rcthoT.  Reihe  Romanti\.  Bd.  17).  Leipzig.  Re- 
clam.  379  pages.  8.20,  9.80  and  15  marks. — 
Under  the  somewhat  puzzling  title  Die  Gegen' 
wart  im  Roman  the  l7th  volume  of  the  series 
Romantii{  presents,  abandoning  the  original 
plan  of  dividing  it  between  Arnim  and  Eichen^ 
dorff,  Amim’s  Armut,  Reichtum,  Schuld  und 
Basse  der  Grdfin  Dolores,  a  welcome  change, 
since  this  novel  is  not  easily  accessible,  while 
Eichendorff’ s  Ahnung  und  Gegenwart  is  re' 
printed  in  Grolman’s  edition.  The  text  is  that 
of  the  original  version  of  1810.  The  editor, 
Andreas  Muller,  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
genesis  of  the  novel  and  its  reception,  besides 
sparse  notes  explaining  allusions.  The  innova' 
tion  of  using  index  numbers  in^ead  of  line 
references  is  commendable. — Ernil  Feise. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Borries  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen, 
Hrsgr.  Sammlung  deutscher  Balladen  von 

Burger  bis  Miinchhausen.  Halle.  Max  Nie' 
meyer.  1934.  136  pages.  3.20  marks. — In  a 
brief  preface  Borries,  Freiherr  von  Miinch' 
hausen,  has  an  encouraging  word  for  the  young 
scholars  of  the  Berlin  Germanic  Seminar  whose 
pain^king  inveAigation  resulted  in  this  6ne 
colleAion  cf  German  balbds.  But  more  impor' 
tant  than  Munchhausen’s  prefece  is  the 
scholarly  essay  on  the  German  ballad  which 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  ccllection. 
The  notes  and  bibliography  show  that  the 
members  of  the  Seminar  had  excellent  guid' 
ance  in  making  their  selections  from  a  great 
mass  of  material.  They  have  achieved  their 
purpose,  which  is  ^ted  succinctly  as  follows: 
“Die  Sammlung  ^ellt  den  Versuch  dar,  den 
einleitend  herausgearbeiteten  Balladenbegriff 
gehaltlich  und  formal  an  der  traditionsgebun' 
denen  deutscdren  Ballade  aufzuzeigen  und  die 
darin  enthaltenen  vielfachen  Moglichkeiten 
anzudeuten.” — W.  A.  W. 

•  Eberhard  Wolfgang  Moller.  Berufung 
der  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Langen'Muller. 

1935.  74  pages.  1.80  marks. — In  this  little 
volume  the  author  has  selected  various  lyric 
forms  to  bring  a  message  of  the  present  day. 
The  poems  reveal  a  ma^er  of  vigorous  Ian' 
guage  as  well  as  a  puri^  in  form.  Since  their 
content  is  prinrarily  inspired  by  thoughts  of  a 
New  Germany,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
collection  was  awarded  the  National  Book 
Prize  for  1934'35. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 


•  Alfred  Neumann.  Aus  fremden  Landen. 
Nachdichtungen  ftanzosischer,  englischer 

und  italienischer  Lyrik.  Wien.  Saturn'Verlag. 
1935.  112  pages. — A  collection  of  “Nachdich' 
tungen”  is  something  more  individual  and  per' 
sonal  than  an  anthology  of  translations,  and  is 
not  to  be  criticized  for  what  it  does  not 
purport  to  be.  Nevertheless,  the  liA  of  poets 
chosen  by  the  author  affords  an  intere^ing 
^udy  in  psychology,  with  French  poetry 
representecl  by  Beranger,  Baudelaire,  Ver' 
laine,  Armand  Godoy  and  Henry  de  Monther' 
lant,  and  English'lan guage  verse  by  Francis 
Bret  Harte,  George  Meredith,  Gerald  Gculd, 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  Muriel  Stuart,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Rupert  Brcxske, 
“E.  R.,”  W.  J.  Turner,  W.  H.  Davies,  and 
Robert  Nichols,  while  Gabriele  D’Annunzio 
and  Ada  Negri  sufl&ce  for  the  Italian.  The 
Baudelaire'decadent  influence  is,  of  course, 
obvious,  aiid  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  dedica' 
tion  “Dem  Andenken  Charles  Baudelaires.” 
The  poetry  of  these  “imitations”  is  not  of  a  pre' 
vailingly  high  order,  the  rhythm — especially 
in  the  case  of  Baudelaire,  who  is  represented 
by  nineteen  poems — being  rather  dull  and  un' 
inspired,  when  it  does  not  tend  to  that  sing' 
song  into  vcfliich  it  is  so  easy  for  German  verse 
to  lapse. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Martin  Beheim'Schwarzbach.  Die  Todes' 
trommel.  76  pages.  35  and  75  pfennigs. 

— Die  Runen  Gottes.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1935. 
4  marks. — The  Todeftrommel  is  a  small  motor' 
drome  in  the  Dom  at  Hamburg.  Here  two  war 
veterans  thrill  audiences  by  speeding  their 
motor  cycles  around  the  drome.  One  of  them 
has  an  affair  with  an  “Arti^in”  Mio  is  per' 
forming  nearby.  Triangle.  Comph’cations.  Un' 
expecfted  ending.  An  intere^ing  account  of 
life  in  a  Gemun  Coney  Island. — Less  modem 
in  subjecft  matter  are  the  six  ?{ovellen  in  Die 
Runen  Gottes.  Here  Beheim'Schwarzbach  tries 
to  decipher  some  of  life’s  my^ries.  He  has 
written  several  intere^ing  legends  through 
vffkicfr  he  would  have  his  readers  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  less  pleasant 
leases  of  life.  Some  of  the  tales  are  welLknown 
legends  in  new  dress,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
difficulties  of  the  author’s  poSt'war  experiences 
are  refledted.  These  Stories  would  make  inter' 
eSting  collateral  reading  for  college  ^udents. 
— Karl  J.  Arndt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Karl  Broger.  Guldenschuh.  Roman  aus 
dem  mittelalterlichen  Niimberg.  Berlin. 
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Buchmei^r  Verlag.  1934.  239  pages. — 
Broger,  by  birth  a  Nuremberger  and  by  train' 
ing  a  craftsman,  as  a  writer  and  poet  a  self- 
made  man,  draws  an  intimate  picfture  of  his 
home-town  at  the  time  of  its  greater  glory, 
rumely  the  period  from  1490  to  1550.  He 
creates  a  real  ma^rpiece  of  fidtion,  not  by 
presenting  to  us  the  corona  of  notabilities  like 
Hans  Sachs,  Pirkheimcr,  Ddrer  (they  enter 
only  incidentally  into  the  pidture),  but  by 
unfolding  before  us  the  life  and  fate  of  one  of 
the  humbled  citizens.  Joerg  Graff  is  by  trade 
a  bagnuker,  he  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  his  city,  but  as  he  makes  the  notorious  inn 
“Zum  Stiefel”  his  headquarters,  vdrere  horse- 
thieves,  poachers  and  crooks  meet,  he  degener¬ 
ates  into  a  crippled  drunkard,  organ  grinder 
and  hobo.  All  this  is  told  with  such  intimate 
realism,  such  pain^king  attention  to  milieu 
details,  in  such  quaint  medieval  form  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  so  much  genuine  sympathy  for 
the  hero  and  his  people,  that  the  ^ory  grips 
the  reader  and  holds  him  until  he  has  finished 
the  book.  The  reprodudtions  of  woodcuts  of 
Beham,  Burgkmair  and  others  with  which  the 
text  is  interspersed  add  greatly  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  little  volume. — A.  Basse.  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City. 

•  Hansgeorg  Buchholtz.  Der  Mar^t  zu 
Hec\enbruch.  Geschichte  einer  Jugend. 
Leipzig.  LiA.  1934.  324  pages.  5.50  marks. — 
The  Ea^-Prussian  poet  Hansgeorg  Buchholtz, 
one  of  whose  ance^rs  was  a  ^unch  up¬ 
holder  of  Luther’s  teachings  in  l6th  century 
Berlin  and  the  fir^t  of  a  long  row  of  Lutheran 
pa^rs,  was  a  soldier  in  the  world  war.  Later 
he  became  a  farmer,  then  a  ^udent,  and  finally 
a  teacher.  Der  MarJ^t  zu  Heci^enbruch  is  not 
the  firA  of  his  books  to  be  published.  It  is, 
however,  the  fir^  major  work  completed  by 
him.  Throughout  the  well-written  novel  there 
is  abundant  proof  of  the  author’s  intere^  in 
and  love  for  the  quiet,  monotonous  Wretches 
of  the  lake-dotted  landscape  of  Ea^  Prussia 
and  of  his  sympathy  for  diildren  and  young 
people  beset  by  the  problems  of  adolescence. 
Two  persons  engage  our  attention,  the  boy 
Fritz  Matschollek  and  Herr  Vogel,  the  kind 
old  principal.  The  theme  of  the  novel  is  to 
show,  againA  a  well  described  po^-war  back¬ 
ground  of  small-town  gossip  and  intrigue, 
how  heredity  and  wrong  education  become 
responsible  for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  boy,  and 
how  the  old  teacher,  a  well-meaning  and 
tru^ing  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  “innocence,” 


muA  be  blamed,  at  lea^  in  part,  for  the  moral 
debacle  of  Fritz.  An  mdicJtment  of  the  morality 
and  mentality  of  po^-war  small-town  people, 

Der  }Aar}{t  zu  Hecl^enbruch  nevertheless  sounds 
a  conAruAive  note  by  demanding  careful  and 
sympathetic  ^udy  of  the  problems  and  aims  in 
po^-war  education. — John  G.  Kunftmann. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Peter  Brunnen\annt. 

Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  275  pages.  5.50  marks. 

— This  is  far  more  than  a  “novel,”  it  is  a  con¬ 
fession.  There  is  really  no  plot  to  speak  of, 
ju^  the  wandering  and  roving  of  the  man  and 
arti^  at  forty,  at  that  mystical  age  which 
according  to  the  South-German’s  conception 
means  the  turning  point  of  a  man’s  life.  Peter, 
a  man  of  independent  means,  a  profound  lover 
of  nature,  attached  to  the  soil  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  his  Schwarzwald  homeland,  yet  full 
of  WanderluA,  finds  after  many  important 
love  affairs  the  woman  who  takes  possession 
of  his  heart.  Shall  he  yield  to  her  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  sacrifice  his  individuality  which 
has  meant  everything  to  him  so  far?  Shall  he 
persuade  her  to  give  up  for  him  the  career  of  a 
musical  arti^  upon  which  she  has  ju^  entered 
under  such  promising  conditions?  The  poet 
relates  these  experiences  in  the  fir^  person, 
and  quite  properly  so;  for  they  are  his  own. 

Once  before  he  had  to  make  a  similar  far  reach¬ 
ing  choice  between  Music  and  Poetry.  His 
book  is  in  the  true^  sense  of  the  word  a  con¬ 
fession  and  the  reader  who  li^errs  to  it  pa¬ 
tiently  is  well  rewarded. — A.  Basse.  Hunter 
College. 

•  Michal  Choromanski.  Eifersucht  and 

Medizin.  German  translation  from  the 

Polish  (Zazdrosc  i  Medycyna)  by  Heinrich 
Koitz.  Breslau.  Kom.  1934.  356  pages.  4  and  i 
5.50  marks. — ^Awarded  the  Grand  Pn'ze  of  ' 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Literature,  1933.  An 
anatomy  of  jealousy;  as  such,  a  ma^rpiece, 
dealing  with  a  situation  by  no  means  new  or  ! 
rare  in  life  or  literature,  but  its  exploitation 
in  this  case  well  merits  consideration.  In  ^yle 
the  treatment  is  candid  and  objective;  in  at¬ 
mosphere,  expressioniAic  and  macabre  (Cf.  ' 
Em^t  Barlach).  The  thematic  precipitate  is 
about  as  fellows ;  Love  is  not  everything ;  at  its 
beA,  a  palliative  for  man’s  essential  solitude; 
at  its  worA,  a  frightful  lash.  “Children  should 
be  educated  from  early  infancy  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man’s  inescapable  inner  aloneness  j 
and  should  learn  at  the  same  time  that  this  I 
aloneness  is  their  ^rength.”  If  work  and  inner 
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solitude,  cherished,  not  abhorred,  con^ituted 
the  normal  and  accepted  ^tate  of  being,  then 
personal  calamity  and  personal  anguish,  in  so 
far  as  it  were  not  a  matter  of  physical  illness 
or  death,  need  be  but  episodic,  not  cata' 
trophic. — Edward  F.  Hauch.  Hamilton  Cob 
lege. 

•  Josef  Maria  Frank.  Per  und  Petra.  Ein 
Bornholm  Roman.  Berlin.  Universitas. 

1935.  398  pages.  5.50  and  6  50  marks. — The 
subtitle  might  be  misleading;  the  island  of 
Bornholm  is  not  of  chief  intere^  in  the  plot,  it 
merely  serves  as  a  background.  The  ^tory 
lecolves  about  Petra,  a  ^urdy,  self-controlled 
woman  of  unusual  equanimity  who  is  the  guid' 
ing  spirit  and  the  guardian  angel  of  Per,  her 
husband,  who  errs  often  and  has  much  to  rue 
until  he  finally  finds  himself.  The  author  knows 
his  charadters  and  their  surroundings  and 
knows  how  to  delineate  them.  Vicftor  Hugo’s 
much  quoted  lines  about  the  thread  by  which 
woman  mu^  hold  the  man  of  her  choice  serves 
as  a  motto  for  the  book;  one  can  almo^  say  it  is 
the  theme  of  the  vdiole  novel. — A.  Busse. 
Hunter  College. 

•  Paula  Grogger.  Der  LobenStoc){.  Miinchen. 

Langen'Maller.  112  pages. — Obviously  a 

contribution  to  the  “Gothic  myth’’  side  of  the 
National  Sociali^  literature,  this  little  book 
tells  the  tale  of  a  my^ic  plant  (the  Loben^tock) 
and  of  love’s  wanderings;  but  in  the  end,  love 
is  dutifully  brought  back  to  the  approved 
Nazi  plane  of  Kinder  und  Kiiche.  For  love  may 
be  “heiss,’’  but  never  sentimental;  one  doesn’t 
die  of  a  broken  heart  under  Hitler.  The  ^ory 
in  its  telling  aims  at  the  traditional  simplicity 
of  the  legend  form,  but  attains  it  only  with  an 
effort. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Kri^tmann  Gudmundsson.  Morgen  des 

Lebens.  Munchen.  Piper.  1934. 351  pages. 

4.40  marks. — ^The  Third  Reich  has  for  some 
time  been  going  in  heavily  for  importations 
fi'om  the  North.  Hjalmar  Bergman,  Gunnar 
Larssen,  Sigurd  Chri^iansen,  Stijn  Streuvels 
(in  this  case,  a  Flemish  importation),  are  a  few 
of  the  names  we  find.  The  firm  of  Piper  has  a 
whole  “Nordic  Narrators’’  series.  This  is 
partly,  of  course,  the  fostered  Nordic  complex, 
and  partly  an  escape — one  of  a  number  of 
similar  ones — for  a  literature  that  is  rigorously 
“gleichgeschaltet.’’ 

In  the  present  instance,  that  of  a  young  Ice' 
landic  author,  the  publishers  have  chosen  well. 


It  is  an  effedive  dory,  told  with  a  pleasing 
absence  of  literary  driving,  of  the  hard,  simple, 
but  impressive  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
dwell  in  wind'swept  spaces  by  the  open  sea. 
The  old,  primeval  druggie  with  the  elements 
is  there,  affording  play  for  heroism  and  a  novel' 
id’s  imagination.  The  book  in  the  Norwegian 
bears  the  title,  Livets  Morgen. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Ottokar  Janetschek.  Fohn  in  den  Bergen. 

Wien.  Payer.  1935.  178  pages.  7-50  S. — 

At.  amusing  little  dory,  fluently  written,  with 
a  good  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Tyrolese 
peasant.  Sometimes  the  humor  seems  a  little 
farfetched,  and  the  dory  does  not  always 
sound  quite  convincing;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
well  told,  and  worth  reading  as  a  good  exam' 
pie  of  “Heimatkund.’’  The  use  of  dialed  in 
it  should  not  prove  too  serious  a  handicap  for 
an  American  reader  with  a  fairly  good  know!' 
edge  of  German. — A.  E.  So\ol.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Adolf  Koelsch.  Geliebtes  Leben.  Zurich. 

Orell  Fiissli.  1935.  438  pages.  8.80  Swiss 

francs. — The  problem  is  to  my  knowledge 
a  rather  novel  one.  The  twins  Cornelia  and 
Paul  Wiederkehr  (the  fird  “book’’  is  headed 
Auf  alien  Wegen  Wiederl^hr),  children  of  a 
Zurich  goldsmith,  grow  up  in  uncommon 
intimacy.  Suddenly  one  day  Cornelia  dis' 
cover  that  her  love  for  Paul  is  not  that  of  a 
sider,  and  this  discovery,  wffiich  he  is  aware 
of,  profouixily  modifies  her  life  and  by  rc' 
adion  affeds  that  of  her  brother.  In  the  end 
she  wins  through  to  a  normal  marriage,  while 
Paul,  after  being  involved  in  a  free  union  with 
an  undable  girl,  is  left  unattached  as  the 
dory  ends. — I  have  the  feeling  that  the  au' 
thor’s  pidure  of  fenaale  psychology,  especially 
on  the  sexual  side,  leans  too  heavily  on  that 
of  the  male,  and  am  inclined  to  doubt  that 
women  adually  feel  and  ad  as  he  nrakes  them. 
Otherwise  there  is  much  to  hold  the  attention 
in  the  dory,  and  the  pidures  of  life  in  and 
about  Zurich  are  well  chosen  and  well  done. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Arnold  Krieger.  Ein  Menschenherz — was 

weiter?  Berlin.  Universitas.  1935.  317 

pages.  5  and  5.80  marks. — ^This  is  the  affeding 
dory  of  a  man  between  two  women,  and  the 
happenings  are  in  part  motivated  by  the  Hitler 
revolution,  which  supplies  an  additional  touch 
of  aduality.  Lorenz  Noder,  a  didinguished 
and  able  young  archited,  is  uprooted  by  the 
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sudden  change  in  the  German  front,  and  is 
deserted  in  his  hour  of  need  by  his  young  wife 
Silvia,  who  also  leaves  the  care  of  her  7'yfar' 
old  daughter  to  him.  To  his  aid  springs 
Marianne  Schulz,  typiA  and  middle'class 
reali^,  who  gives  him  heart  and  soul  and  body, 
happy  in  her  ability  to  serve  him.  On  her  side 
seems  to  be  every  advantage  in  the  druggie 
that  ensues :  courage,  unselfishness,  Readiness, 
ability.  Whereas  Silvia  appears  as  her  inferior 
in  every  respecft,  in  characlter,  in  mentality, 
in  wonvinly  appeal.  Yet  while  No^r  realizes 
all  this,  loves  Marianne  with  the  be^  in  him, 
and  rejecfts  Silvia  for  her  shallowness,  fickle' 
ness,  and  selfishness,  he  drifts  back  to  Silvia 
after  all,  abandoning  Marianne  with  what 
seems  to  me  inadequate  motivation,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  makes  a  fresh  ^rt  in  life 
with  Silvia  and  his  child.  I  found  heart 'rending 
the  final  scenes  of  the  LoienZ'Marianne  drama, 
ending  with  her  death  as  a  result  of  her  un' 
willingness  to  go  on  living — what  used  to  be 
called  a  broken  heart.  Two  burning  que^ions 
remain:  would  the  No^r  that  Marianne  loved 
so  devotedly  have  adted  thus?  If  he  had,  would 
he  have  been  worth  any  woman’s  love,  or  the 
sympathy  which  the  author  claims  for  him? — 
^yard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Heinrich  Lersch.  Die  Pioniere  von  Eilen' 
burg.  Ronun  aus  der  Fruhzeit  der  deutsch' 

en  Arbeiterbewegung.  Berlin.  Buchmei^r' 
Verlag.  1934.  317  pages. — Heinrich  Lersch 
has  a  good  name  in  recent  literary  hi^ry,  and 
has  written  both  prose  and  verse  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  workingman.  But  he 
ought  to  know  that  a  novel  cannot  be  made 
by  the  simple  process  of  turning  a  treatise  into 
dialog.  He  is  so  full  of  his  subjedt — the  fir^t 
attempt  to  e^blish  a  German  cooperative 
about  1850 — that  it  absorbs  his  attention  and 
that  of  the  reader  as  well.  What  he  has  given 
us  is  really  a  bit  of  sodooconomic  history;  I 
fear  he  will  not  gain  many  more  readers  for  it 
by  dressing  it  up  as  fidtion. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Adolf  Meschendorfer.  Der  Buffelbrunnen. 
Mvinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  354  pages. 

5.50  marks. — Meschendorfer  is  a  talented 
writer,  his  people  are  flesh  and  blood,  his  plots 
are  well  worked  out.  In  his  great  political 
novel  Die  Stadt  im  Oden,  he  gave  us  a  fascin' 
ating  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  his  people, 
a  small  German  group  surrounded  by  difr 
ferent  nationah'ties  and  maintaining  their 
tradition  through  the  centuries.  In  this  present 
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novel  the  background  is  preserved,  and  attem 
tion  turns  to  individual  rather  than  to  polit' 
ical  events.  And  what  was  weak  is  ten  times 
weaker  here :  The  ^uffy,  utterly  provincial  at' 
mosphere,  the  small  town  inliibitions,  false 
moral  ^ndards  and  ridiculous  prejudices. 
Meschendoifer’s  small  bourgeois  world  is 
tragicomic  without  knowing  it,  utterly  out  of 
date,  a  relic. — Gudav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahonra. 

•  J.  G.  Perkonig.  Honigraub  oder  Der 
Hiigel  San}{t  Joseph.  Mdnchen.  Langem 

Muller.  1935.  210  pages.  4  80  nxarks. — Lukas 
sends  the  bees  of  his  hive  to  rob  his  neighbors’ 
honey  and  is  censured  for  it  by  the  council 
of  his  village  but  punished  much  more  severely 
by  his  own  conscience.  In  his  isolation  the 
kindness  of  his  soul  grows  to  such  ^rength 
that  he  can  afford  comfort  and  help  to  all  those 
in  need  and  in  the  end  dies  as  the  lamented 
saint  of  his  parish. — If  it  be  true  that  original 
plots  aie  few  in  number,  this  certainly  is  one  of 
them,  told  by  a  poet  with  a  Franciscan  heait 
and  a  deep  feeling  for  the  humble  and  lowly. — 
Ernd  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Nis  Petersen.  Verschiittete  Milch.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  236  pages. — 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  the  Street  of  the 
Sandalmal{ers  should  ju^ify  the  higher  expec' 
tations.  But  they  would  be  disappointed  in 
this  case.  Is  this  a  work  written  after  that 
ma^rpiece?  Or  is  it  an  early  one,  which  could 
not  find  a  publisher  as  long  as  the  author  was 
unknown?  Art  and  philosophy  both  seem  to 
be  very  much  more  immature.  The  novel 
treats  Ireland  during  its  revolution  againft 
the  English  in  the  nineteen  twenties.  It  is  filled 
with  all  the  horrors  of  contemporary  party 
politics  and  fanaticisnrs,  it  reeks  with  evil.  It 
grows  very  monotonous,  as  the  incidents  and 
accidents,  ambuscades  and  treasons,  deaths 
and  murders  accumulate.  The  enthusia^ic 
philosophy  of  “Life”  does  not  fit  the  pidture 
and  could  be  left  out;  nobody  would  rm’ss  it. 
The  beA  thing  about  the  book  are  some  ^rong 
charadter  sketches  of  the  Irish. — Gudav  MueU 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  Plones.  Grossohm  Terheyden. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1935.  161  pages.  3  and  4 

nurks. — The  nine  sketches  contained  in  this 
volume  are  a  cross'sedtion  of  the  life  of  plain 
country  folks.  Through  laughter  and  tears  they 
naively  accept  their  simple  fate;  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  happiness  surrounds  the  heroes  of 
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these  tales,  a  kind  old  clergynun  and  his  flock. 
Plones  has,  in  a  marked  degree,  adapted  his 
language  and  ^yle  to  the  general  setting  and 
the  charadlers. — J.  Breitenbncher.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Edwin  Redslob.  Ein  Jahrhundert  ver' 
l(lmgt.  Breslau.  Korn.  1935.  244  pages. 

3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Dr.  Redslob  paints  for 
the  reader  a  pidture  of  Weimar  youth  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  He  recounts  the  life  and 
activities  of  Wolfgang  and  his  friends  (“die 
Wolfe”)  at  the  opening  of  a  new  indu^rial 
era.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  this  book  “i^ 
eine  Dichtung,  kein  Memoiren-Buch.  Die  in 
der  Sphare  der  Geschichte  lebenden  Ge^b 
ten — der  Grossherzog  Carl  Alexander,  Franz 
Liszt  und  die  Gesellschaft  der  Altenburg,  Frau 
Cosima  Wagner  and  das  Bild  des  ^erbenden 
Nietzsche — sind  mit  Ehrfurcht  vor  dem  Tat' 
sachlichen  geschildert  in  dem  Verlangen,  Er' 
lebtes  und  dutch  Erzahlung  von  21eitgenossen 
zum  Erlebnis  Gewordenes  dem  Gedachtnis  zu 
erhalten.” 

Dr.  Redslob  will  be  remembered  as  the  au' 
thor  of  Garten  der  Erinnerung — Ein  Weimar' 
Buck,  in  1928,  and  his  volume  on  Goethes  Leben 
in  1932. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Yale  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Eric  Richter.  Die  Erholungsreise.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1933.  127  pages.  2.90  marks. 

— Why  is  it  that  Fritz  Reuter’s  type  of  humor 
seems  to  ^rike  a  sour  note  in  this  day  and  agt, 
and  why  should  we  feel  such  indulgent  supc' 
riority  towards  the  Gartenlaube  type  of  Roman' 
ticism?  This  ^ory  of  the  Archivarius  Loffler 
and  his  flight  from  his  eleven  children,  his 
ArtiAic(!)  wife  and  vegetarian  maid'servant 
does  ju^  that.  The  humor  appears  slap^ick  for 
its  lack  of  sophi^ication;  the  romantic  back' 
ground  with  carriages  and  cables  appears  in' 
congruous  and  more  or  less  an  anachroni^ic 
^ge  prop.  No  doubt  fifty  years  ago  Herr 
Richter  would  have  had  some  success  with 
his  little  ^ory;  at  present  we  can  merely  call 
it  quaint  in  the  manner  the  1936  debutante 
would  say  it.  A  quaint  anachronism. — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Rudolf  Schlemiiller.  Emsenvol}{auf  grosser 
Fahrt,  Verfell  und  Aufftieg  eines  Amei' 

sen^taates.  Berlin.  Williams.  1934.  132  pages. 

2.50  marks. — This  is  a  very  clever  and  enter' 
taining  book  for  children.  It  represents  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  ants,  and  weaves  all  this  into  a  touching 
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and  thrilling  ^ory  of  a  search  for  a  new  queen, 
with  much  excitement,  a  great  climax  and  a 
well-deserved  vidory  for  the  expeditionary 
forces. — G.  M. 

•  Hans  Schwarz.  Rebell  in  England.  Breslau. 
Kom. 1934. 182  pages.2.30and  3  marks. — 

In  which  a  prominent  exponent  of  the  “Us  and 
God”  school  of  German  thought  (he  is  the 
author  of  a  verse  volume  bearing  the  title. 
Cotter  und  Deutsche,  of  another  called  Du 
und  Deutschland,  etc.)  kindly  obliges  by  re' 
writing  English  history  in  drama  fcrm,  frcm 
the  Nazi  point  of  view.  For  the  Hitlerians,  it 
appears,  have  now  ^rted  in  on  other  coun' 
tries.  This  limping  blank  verse  effort  in  four' 
teen  scenes  (Herr  Schwarz  has  also  a  fifteen' 
scene  drama,  Pentheus)  deals  with  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  druggie  of  the  British 
and  the  Spanish,  and  brings  on  the  ^ge 
such  figures  as  Essex,  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Bacon 
and  others,  in  addition  to  the  Queen  herself — 
and  not  forgetting  Dr.  Fau^.  Essex,  played  up 
as  a  typical  Nazi  ^ree^  bruiser,  is  the  charac' 
ter  whom  the  author  shapes  to  his  heart’s 
desire.  There  is  the  usual  exaltation  of  violence 
and  rowdyism,  of  the  divine  virtues  of  war, 
the  skulking  pusillanimity  of  peace  and  par' 
liaments,  and  the  futility  and  perils  of  the 
human  intelligence, — as  these  lines,  addressed 
by  Essex  to  Bacon:  “Wenn  schon  ein  Buch 
regieren  konnte,  wareA  du  ein  Staatsmann.” — 
Bacon:  “Ich  bin  der  Burger  einer  neuem  Zeit." 
— Essex:  “Das  Volk  bezahlt  daftit.  Die  neue 
Zeit  will  neue  Kraft  zur  Tat.  Und  die  i^ 
heilig!”  Und  so  weiter.  Yo,  hum,  it’s  bed 
time,  Gott  sei  dank! — ^Samtiel  Putnam.  Lam' 
bertville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Lina  Schweizer.  Die  Gotzen  der  Rose  Ehr' 
hart.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1935.  8.80 

Swiss  francs.  7  marks. — A  fir^  novel  and, 
like  many  fir^  novels,  built  largely  of  autO' 
biographical  material.  The  novel  of  a  school' 
teacher  in  Switzerbnd  (Fraulein  Schweizer  is 
a  “Bemerin”  and  a  school  teacher).  Her  prc' 
vious  experience  with  short  ^ries  does  help 
her,  and  in  general  the  Aory  is  well  written, 
at  times  with  a  fine  humor. 

Rose  Ehrhart  is  brought  up  in  the  narrow, 
so  called  reUgious  atmosphere  of  the  mountain 
formers  and  the  sensitive  child  has  such  a  fear 
of  “Sin”  instilled  into  her  that  as  soon  as  she 
leaves  the  shelter  of  the  home  to  “^dy  for 
teacher”  she  breaks  away  from  all  religion, 
grasps  at  every  new  “idea”  and  “ism”  and 
enters  into  endless  diflEculties.  She  even  mar' 
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^ies  the  wrong  man;  but  then,  that  would  be 
less  titling  here  than  it  apparently  is  in 
Switzerland.  Her  6nal  attainment  of  a  ^te  of 
comparative  peace  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
not  tco  foiced  and  appears  satisfadtory.  Some 
very  inteie^ing  details  of  day  to  day  life  in 
Switzerland  ju^  after  the  war  and  later. — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Willy  Seidel.  Alarm  im  Jenseits.  Leipzig. 

Recl^.  1932.  73  pages.  35  and  75  pfen¬ 
nigs. — The  Reclam  blurb  writer  mu^t  have  had 
a  fit  of  absented-mindedness  and  pulled  the 
wrong  adjedtives  out  of  his  bag  when  he 
launched  this  book,  “iiberwaltigend  komisch” 
— “entzdckende  Laune.”  This  savage  portrayal 
of  a  vixenish  old  Jewish  dabbler  in  occultism 
vkdio  drives  her  husband  to  suicide  and  then 
evokes  his  spirit  to  foment  an  unholy  alliance 
between  her  daughter,  the  unfortunate  me- 
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dium,  and  a  lecherous  old  “friend  of  the 
family,”  would  give  you  a  nightmare  if  it  were 
not  so  completely  unconvincing. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Erwin  Witt^tock.  Die  Freundschaft  von 
Kocl{elburg.  Mdnchen.  Langen-Mdller. 
1935.  268  pages.  5.50  marks. — The  seven  tales 
contained  in  this  volume  represent  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  seven  men  who,  after  many  years 
of  separation,  meet  again  in  their  homeland. 
The  author 'o  seledtion  of  his  various  plots, 
charadters,  and  settings  shows  careful  work¬ 
manship;  although  he  gives  a  cross-sedtion  of 
life,  he  does  not  de^roy  the  unity  of  effedt. 
Witt^ock’s  ma^erful  ityle,  his  ^rong,  sonor¬ 
ous  language  with  its  masculine  tone-quality 
promise  him  a  place  among  the  be^  of  the  so- 
called  “Auslandsdeutschen.” — J.  Breitenbuch' 
er.  Miami  University. 


BOOKS  IN  SPANISH 

(For  other  books  in  Spanish,  see  **Head'Liners'') 


•  Tomas  de  Martin-Barbadillo.  El  autogiro, 
ayer,  hoy,  mahana.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1936.  5  pesetas. — The  firA  book  in  Spanish 
on  the  subjedt  and  the  mo^  complete  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  gyroplane  in  any  language  is  this 
^dy  by  a  man  who  from  childhood  was  a 
friend  of  Juan  de  la  Cierva.  In  its  fourteen 
chapters  it  begins  with  the  inventor’s  fir^t 
efforts  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  continues 
to  date  and  even  into  the  future,  showing  the 
possibilities  of  the  gyro  as  a  cheap  means  of 
travel  even  for  one  possessing  no  more  tech¬ 
nical  skill  than  would  be  necessary  to  run  an 
automobile.  88  photographs  of  various  ^ges 
of  the  invention  and  a  foreword  by  the  inven¬ 
tor  himself  complete  this  intere^ing  volume. — 
W.  K.J. 


•  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo.  El  caftel  lano  en  Ami' 
rica.  (Introdudtion  by  M.  Antonio  Bo¬ 
nilla).  Bogota.  Minerva.  1935.  159  pages. — 
In  an  effort  to  make  Colombia  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  its  literary  glories  and  better  acquainted 
with  their  productions,  the  “Biblioteca  Aldea- 
na  de  Colombia”  has  issued  this  unpublished 
work  of  Cuervo,  that  outAanding  grammarian 
and  philologi^  of  the  Ca^ilian  language.  The 
work  is  a  prologue  which  he  prepared  for  a 
new  edition  of  his  renowned  Apuntaciones 
criticas  sobre  el  lenguaje  bogotano  (Bogota, 
1867)  which  he  was  projecting  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  As  such,  it  con^itutes  a  general 
treatise,  accessible  even  to  the  layman,  on  the 
highly  complex  problems  of  language  forma¬ 
tion  in  Spanish  America.  It  is,  in  summary. 
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the  ripe  fruit  of  his  extensive  and  painstaking 
labors  to  ascertain  the  origins  of  Spanish  Amer' 
ican  speech,  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  South  Americans  can  no  longer  be 
charged  with  corrupting  the  CaStilian  tongue. 
Without  pedantry,  he  hcie  broaches  the  very 
essence  of  philological  inveStigation,and  treats 
language  as  a  living  organism,  one  which  muSt 
of  necessity  evolve  and  renew  itself  in  order 
to  live.  This  he  applies  to  the  CaStilian  spoken 
in  Spanish  America,  indicating  the  particu' 
larly  complex  problems  it  offers  in  its  origin, 
development,  and  deviations.  As  a  means  of 
stemming  the  tendency  to  decompose  it  into 
independent  languages  in  the  various  coun' 
tries,  he  sugge^  the  imposition  of  a  unified 
language  ^ndard  to  be  set  by  a  cooperation 
between  trained  lingui^s  of  Spain  and  Span' 
ish  America. — Barbara  Matull^a.  New  York 
University. 

•  A.  y  A.  Garcia  Carrafa.  El  solar  vasco 
navarro.  Madrid.  Melchor  Garcia.  1935. 

6  vols.  300  pesetas. — The  Garda  Carrafas, 
identified  with  the  Enciclopedia  hcrdldica  y 
genealogica  Hispano'Americana,  give  in  6 
quarto  volumes  of  400  pages  each  the  geneal' 
ogy  of  8,000  families,  tracing  their  hi^ries 
from  the  earlier  days,  and  showing  their 
ramifications  in  the  New  World.  Originally 
intended  to  be  an  edition  of  300  copies,  the 
demand  after  the  appearance  of  the  fir^  two 
volumes  brought  about  an  increase  to  500 
copies.  The  mc^  scholarly  and  complete 
treatment  of  the  Basque  and  Navarrese  fami' 
lies  available.  Ccats  of  arms  in  seven  colors 
add  to  the  value  of  the  compilation. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Ramon  L6pez  Pelaez.  La  derogacion  de  la 
ley  del  divorcio.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe. 

1935.  395  pages.  6  pesetas. — ^This  sub^ntial 
volume  voices  the  views  of  the  Roman  church, 
under  whose  authority  it  is  published.  From 
the  ecclesia^ical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  scholarly 
work,  well  documented  in  hi^ory  and  liter' 
ature.  It  points  out  that  divorce  is  always  a 
demoralizing  force,and  that  carried  to  excess  it 
means  the  de^ruAion  of  the  family.  Referring 
to  the  havoc  cieated  in  the  lives  of  children 
of  divorced  parents,  the  author  makes  a  nat' 
ural  transition  to  the  matter  of  the  moral 
education  of  children.  This  gives  him  an  oppor' 
tunity  to  fulminate  again^  the  new  educational 
sy^m  in  Spain,  which  has  secularized  public 
education;  and  here  he  will  elicit  little  favor' 
able  response  from  the  average  North  Amer' 
ican  reader.He  also  indulges  in  a  tirade  again^ 


coeducation  and  its  ruinous  results,  vdiich 
the  Anglo'Saxon  would  tend  to  minimize. 
The  present  reviewer,  while  not  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  author’s  position,  cannot  re' 
frain  from  recording  his  hearty  respeeft  for  his 
evident  sincerity  and  his  scholarship. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Alvaro  Seminario.  El  consul  de  Espana  en 
America.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935. 

182  pages.  4  pesetas. — The  author,  formerly 
corrsul  to  several  South  American  countries, 
has  collected  some  of  his  articles  previously 
written  for  Spanish'American  newspapers 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  arousing  Spain 
from  her  ignorance  and  indifference  toward 
her  former  colonies,  and  thus  ^rengthening 
the  bond  between  the  Spanish'speaking  na' 
tions.  He  contends  that  the  current  beliefs  con' 
ceming  the  mi^reatment  of  the  Indians  by 
early  conquerors  are  unfounded,  and  quotes 
from  the  correspondence  of  Hemdn  ^rtes 
with  Charles  V,  and  from  the  Indian  Laws 
of  Philip  II  and  later  monarchs  to  prove  his 
contention.  He  adds  intere^ing  descriptions  of 
well'known  persons  and  places  of  South'Amer' 
ica. — Erminie  Elms.  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa. 

•  Cesar  Tiempo.  La  campana  antisemita  y 
el  dire^or  de  la  Biblioteca  J^acional.  Bue' 

nos  Aires.  Mundo  Israelita.  1935.  60  pages. 
50  centavos. — The  unfortunate  controversy 
lately  ^rted  in  Buenos  Aires  between  Jews 
and  Catholics  has  increased  rather  than  dim' 
inished  in  volume  and  animus.  The  present 
little  volume  is  a  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
to  the  attack  of  Hugo  Wa^  in  his  recent  Ixoks 
Oro  and  £I  Kabal,  in  which  he  inveighs  againA 
what  he  calls  the  Jewish  peril.  The  author  of 
the  book  before  us  is  a  joumah^  and  author 
of  note.  He  defends  the  Jews,  pointing  out 
their  high  accomplishment  as  individuals  and 
as  a  race,  and  denying  the  various  charges  of 
Wa^t,  who  accuses  them  of  getting  control  of 
the  financial  ^rudture  of  the  nation  and  sulv 
verting  it  to  antisocial  uses,  plotting  again^ 
the  government  and  the  Church,  etc. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Emilio  Uzcategui.  Situacion  del  nitio  en  la 
legislacion  ecuatoriana.  Quito.  Imprenta 

Nacional.  1935. 188  pages. — The  writer  of  this 
monograph,  who  holds,  with  other  degiees, 
that  of  B.  S.  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  a  professor  of  the  Central  Uni' 
versity  of  Quito.  He  is  the  author  of  a  liA  cf 
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publications  of  wide  range  in  subjedt'matter — 
fidtion,  music,  hi^ory,  political  science,  educa' 
tion,  and  philosophy.  Professor  Uzcategui’s 
Audy  reveals  the  facft  that  the  Constitution  cf 
his  State  contains  many  excellent  features 
respecting  children  but  that  secondary  laws 
for  carrying  them  into  effedt  do  not  exist,  or, 
where  they  do  exist,  they  ate  not  enforced. 
The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  espe' 
cially  neglected.  A  painstaking  and  dependable 
piece  of  work. — Watt  Stewart.  Oklahoma 
A.  M.  College. 

•  Gregorio  Maranon.  Ensayo  bioldgico  sobre 
Enrique  IV  de  Caflilla  y  su  tiempo.  Ma' 

drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. — A  new 
edition,  considerably  rewritten  and  enlarged, 
gives  us  a  picture  of  this  much  discussed  15th 
century  monarch  and  suggests  that  he  was  less 
impotent  than  history  asserts.  Psychiatry, 
delving  into  documented  evidence,  is  used  to 
explain  the  actions  of  Enrique. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Alejandro  A.  Coello.  Eloy  Alfaro.  Vn 
epinicio  biogrdfico.  Quito.  Ta).  Tip.  Nac. 

1934. — It  has  been  said  that  the  three  moSt 
active  presidents  of  Ecuador  were  Garda 
Moreno,  Antonio  Flores,  and  Eloy  Alfaro. 
The  last  named  is  pictured  in  the  present  bio- 
graphical  sketch  as  a  general,  leader,  hghter, 
educator,  organizer  and  legislator.  He  was  a 
public  benefeCtor  by  promoting  the  advent  to 
Quito  of  waterworks,  canalization,  paving, 
electric  lighting  and  transportation.  A  reformer 
of  youth,  he  uplifted  the  laborer,  recognized 
the  rights  of  women,  and  disentangled  the 
finances  of  his  country.  Staunch  champion  of 
modem  progress  and  improvements  againSt  all 
reactionary  opposition,  he  finally  died  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  (1911).  His  greatest  title 
to  glory  and  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
citizens  is  the  completion  of  the  transandean 
railway  Quito<5uyaquil  (1908). — Camil  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Los  genios. 
Quito.  Imprenta  “Ecuador.”  1935.  202 

pages. — Few  books  come  our  way  that  give 
such  genuine  delight  to  the  cultured  reader  as 
this  one.  This  work,  admittedly  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  author’s  Centenarios  y  milenarios 
(Quito,  1931)  contains,  like  his  former  A  tra' 
ves  de  los  libros  (Quito,  1935)  gleanings  from 
the  literary  and  cultural  world.  Always  in- 
tereSting,  instructive,  and  written  in  an  elegant 
^le,  one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Vic' 
tor  Hugo,  watching  the  world  roll  by  from  his 


solitary  rock  in  Guemesey,  and  to  CSoethc, 
the  prophetic  bard  whose  brain  was  forever 
trying  to  decipher  the  enigmas  of  the  uni' 
verse. — George  Washington,  Ibsen,  Goya, 
Darwin  and  the  Beagle,  Ercilla  and  his  Arau' 
cana,  Montalvo,  Lope  de  Vega  and  others  form 
the  subject  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  this 
enjoyable  book. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  Jose  Maria  Azeona.  Clara'Rosa,  mason 
y  Vizcaino.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935. 

260  pages.  5  pesetas. — Clara-Rosa  is  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  the  Basque  ptieSt  Juan  Antonio  de 
Olabarrieta,  who  was  more  devoted  to  travel, 
journalism  and  politics,  than  to  the  practice  of 
religion.  In  dealing  with  the  latter  part  of 
Clara-Rosa’s  life,  Azeona  describes  his  part 
in  the  ^ormy  druggies  of  the  liberals  and  ab- 
soluti^s  in  Cadiz,  1820-22,  and  he  pays  no 
little  attention  to  Freemasonry  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  Spain,  since  the  prie^  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  secret  society.  Unable  to  share 
the  ideology  of  Clara-Rosa,  Azeona  felt  forced 
to  assume  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  ques¬ 
tionable  activities  of  this  man  who,  prominent 
at  the  moment,  was  forgotten  immediately 
even  by  his  friends  and  associates  after  his 
death  in  prison  in  1822. — L.  H.  Tur}{.  De 
Pauw  University. 

•  Francisco  Cantera  Burgos.  Abraham 
Zacut.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935. 229  pages.  6  pe¬ 
setas. — Abraham  Zacut,  Jewish  a^ronomer 
and  aArologer,  was  born  in  Salamanca  about 
1450.  He  was  for  years  a  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca.  He  removed  to  Portugal, 
and  was  expelled  from  that  kingdom  with  other 
Jews  in  1496.  He  was  probably  living  in 
Damascus  in  1522.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  Zacut  was  a  man  of  great  learning. 
Besides  his  agronomical  and  a^rological  works, 
he  wrote  an  important  book  on  Jewish  hi^ry, 
and  another,  which  was  a  lexicographic  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Talmud.  Like  other  scholars  of  his 
day,  he  endeavored  to  leconcile  the  scientific 
data  of  agronomy  with  the  fanta^ic  absurdity 
of  aerology,  as  judged  by  the  modem  mind. 
He  was  an  authority  on  navigation,  and  fur¬ 
nished  Vasco  da  Gama  and  other  navigators 
with  important  information.  The  text  contains 
many  curious  and  unusual  things,  including 
old  astronomical  tables  and  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  the  Stars  on  mundane  affairs.  This 
volume  comes  to  us  with  cloth  binding  and 
cut  pages,  a  rarity  from  Europe.  One  could 
wish  that  other  Spanish  publishers  might 
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imitate  this  model. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  M.  Ciges  Aparicio.  Joaquin  Cofta.  Ma' 
drid.  Aguilar.  1935.  237  pages.  6  pesetas. 

— In  the  fir^  ninety'six  pages  of  this  small 
volume  of  Biblioteca  de  la  cultura  espariola  the 
author  introduces  the  reader  to  the  life  of  one 
of  the  mo^  intereAing  men  that  Spain  has 
produced.  With  Ganivet  and  Unamuno,  Joa' 
quin  Co^  led  the  movement  carried  out  by 
that  phalanx  of  important  thinkers  called  “the 
group  of  ’98.”  It  was  this  group  that  did  the 
rethinking  and  that  brought  Spain  triumphant' 
ly  out  of  the  confusion  and  depression  occa' 
sioned  by  her  defeat  in  the  Spanish' American 
War.  Bern  of  a  poor  and  uneducated  Ara' 
gonese  family,  this  energetic,  self-made  man 
became  one  of  the  mo^  efficient  leaders  of  the 
Republican  movement. — This  biography  is 
too  small  to  do  complete  justice  to  a  man  who 
combined  in  himself  the  hi^orian,  the  scienti^, 
the  lawyer,  the  arti^  and  the  ^tesman. — 
}.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Juan  Chabas.  Juan  Maragall,  poeta  y  ciu' 
dadano.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935.  206 

pages.  5  pesetas. — A  ^udy  of  the  Catalan 
poet,  a  previously  well'known  yet  shadowy 
figure.  K^ragall,  like  Cadalso  (see  Juan  Ta' 
mayo  y  Rubio’s  recent  edition  of  the  Cartas 
Marruecas)  is  looked  upon  as  contributing  to 
the  national  consciousness.  He  was  at  once 
erudite  and  popular  in  feeling.  Sehor  Chabas’ 
well  documented  ^udy,  while  sympathetic, 
is  pleasingly  not  over'adulatory.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  Barcelona  bard’s  childhood  and 
youth,  his  preparation  for  life  and  for  his  art, 
and  his  relation  to  “catalanismo.”  Incidentally, 
a  good  pidture  is  afforded  of  eighteenth  century 
Spain.-^atnuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Baltasar  Dromundo.  Emiliano  Zapata.  Me' 
xico.  Imprenta  Mundial.  1934.  281  pages. 

4  pesos. — One  of  the  nao^  important  Mexican 
books  of  recent  years.  The  fadts  concerning 
the  life,  deeds  and  ideals  of  one  of  the  greater 
of  modem  Mexicans  have  too  long  been 
either  totally  disregarded  or  maliciously  nais' 
interpreted  to  give  us  a  pidture  of  21apata  as 
a  blo^'thir^  monster,  the  Mexican  “scourge 
of  God.’’  Sefior  Dromundo’s  biography,  while 
not  a  definitive  one,  represents  the  fir^t 
serious  effort  at  a  documented  and  comprc' 
bensive  Audy  of  the  life  of  Zapata  and  his 
r61e  in  the  Revolution  of  1910.  Within  certain 


limitations,  it  is  a  successful  biography.  It 
certainly  dispels,  once  and  for  all,  the  slander' 
oui)  myths  of  “Zapata'the'bandit”  and  provides 
a  sound  analysis  of  the  hiAoric  meaning  of 
“zapatismo.” 

In  a  sense  there  has  been  but  one  revolution 
in  Mexico,  a  four  hundred  year  druggie  for 
land.  In  this  sense,  Zapata  was  the  only  true 
representative  of  the  oppressed  and  impover' 
ished  peasants — that  is  to  say  the  overwhelm' 
ing  majority  of  the  Mexican  people — in  this 
longed  and  moA  cataclysmic  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  episodes.  Pancho  Villa,  supported  in 
part  by  the  same  social  forces,  lacked  the 
integrity  of  the  southern  leader  and  remained 
half-bandit,  half-revolutionist  to  the  end.  The 
others,  like  Madero,  Huerta,  Carranza,  etc., 
were  either  vague  “liberals,”  opportunists  or 
plain  scoundrels.  Alone  Emiliano  Zapata, 
humble  Indian  from  Morelos,  expressed  the 
genuine  desires  of  those  land-hungry  masses 
who  had  revolted  againSt  feudal  tyranny. 
From  1910  until  1919  he  led  peasants  of  the 
south  in  a  despeiate  Struggle  for  “Tierra  y 
Libertad,”  occupying  Mexico  City  several 
times  and  once  was  master  of  almost  half  of 
Mexico,  only  to  be  murdered  finally  in  cold 
blood  by  traitors. 

Yet  Zapata’s  thwarted  efforts  were  not 
vffiolly  in  vain.  His  enemies  were  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  agrarian  program  of  “zapa- 
tismo,”  embodied  in  the  famous  “Plan  de 
Ayala,”  could  not  be  ignored.  Thus  certain  as- 
pecits  of  it  were  incorporated  into  the  ConStitu- 
tion  of  1917*  However,  Carranza’s  successors, 
Obregon  and  Calles,  though  loud  in  their 
demagogic  devotion  to  agrarian  refbim,  acftually 
did  very  little  about  it,  so  that  Mexico  today 
is  essentially  freed  with  the  same  problem 
TAffiich  Zapata  tried  to  solve.  However,  the 
present  Cardenas  government — the  nearest  to 
a  popular  government  that  Mexico  has  had 
in  years — seems  ready  to  attend  to  this  matter 
seriously.  Among  the  lowly  Mexicans,  Zapata 
has  remained  a  folk-hero,  a  symbol  of  their 
hopes  and  yearnings.  With  these  lowly  Mexi- 
cans  playing  an  increasingly  larger  role  in  the 
governing  of  their  country,“zapatismo”  may  at 
last  come  into  its  own.  Senor  Dromundo’s 
biography  thus  takes  on  a  distinctly  contem- 
porary  significance. — M.  H. 

•  Antonio  Espina.  Romea  o  el  comediante. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  280  pages. 
5  pesetas. — This  work  is  more  than  a  biography 
of  Julian  Romea  (1813-68),  one  of  the  leading 
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adtors  of  the  laA  century.  In  tracing  Romea’s 
life  and  his  progressive  rise  to  feme,  Espina 
gives  a  panorama  of  the  entire  Romantic  move' 
ment.  Here  appears  a  perspective  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  Madrid,  the  ^atus  of  the 
theatre,  particularly  during  the  years  1835'50, 
and  the  leading  literary  6gures,  adtors  and 
actresses  of  this  period.  Romea’s  one  hope 
was  to  elevate  the  Spanish  “comedia,”  even 
while  Romanticism  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
was  his  misfortune  not  to  live  to  see  the 
development  of  the  “alta  comedia,”  which 
would  have  been  especially  suited  to  his 
temperament.  The  ^udy,  ably  written  in  a 
clear  and  simple  Ayle,  merits  a  wide  reception. 
— L.  H.  Tur\.  De  Pauw  University. 

•  Luigi  Fabbri.  El  ultimo  filosofo  del  Rena' 
cimiento,  Giordano  Bruno.  Translated  by 

Alberto  S.  Bianchi.  Buenos  Aires.  Imin.  1935. 
80  pages.  30  centavos. — A  short  biography  and 
exposition  of  the  dodtrine  of  this  Panthei^ic 
philosopher.  In  this  booklet,  written  in  a  ^yle 
generally  pleasing  but  sometimes  diffuse,  the 
scholar  will  not  find  any  new  matter,  but  the 
freethinker,  and  perhaps  the  communis,  will 
find  inspiration  in  its  pages. — Alfredo  Berumen. 
Junior  College,  Hobart,  Oklahoma. 

•  Diego  Hildalgo.  Jose  Antonio  de  Saravia. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936  301  pages. 

5  pesetas. — Another  volume  of  the  praise' 
worthy  series  of  biographies  of  famous 
Spaniards  and  Spanish'Americans.  In  this 
case  the  clear,  fluent  ^yle  of  the  author  and 
the  ^ory  of  a  mo^  unusual  life  combine  to 
intere^  the  reader.  From  humble  beginnings 
Saravia  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Russian  army, 
his  efforts  being  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  eflicient  reorganization  of  the  demoral' 
ized  Russian  militia  after  the  wars  with 
Napoleon.  Loyalty  to  the  Czar,  firm  religious 
feith,  exemplary  uprightness  of  character,  and 
almoA  intolerable  dome^ic  sorrow  characterize 
this  remarkable  man.  Although  a  voluntary 
exile  from  his  native  Spain,  spending  the  great' 
er  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  Russia,  he 
never  forgot  his  home  land,  and  was  moved  to 
tears  at  hearing  his  beloved  Ca^ilian  spoken. 
The  reading  of  such  a  life  is  an  inspiration. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Ulises  criollo  (Vida 
del  autor  escrita  por  el  mismo).  Mexico. 
Botas.  1936.  532  pages.  $3. — Brilliant  author 
of  Tratado  de  metafisica,  co'author  of  Basis  of 
Mexican  Civilization,  poet,  philosopher,  Min' 
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i^er  of  Education,  Anti'reeleCtioniA  candi' 
date  for  president  of  Mexico  in  1929,  this 
many'sided  man  sets  down  some  of  the  high 
points  of  his  life.  He  sees  himself  another 
Ulysses,  with  similar  ups  and  downs. 

As  we  read  the  volume,  we  can  under^nd 
Miy  Daireaux  in  his  LittSrature  Hispano'AmS' 
ricaine  says  Vasconcelos  is  “largement  mele 
d’aztequisme,”  and  that  his  art  represents 
“un  nationalisme  mexicain  impenetrable.” 
From  the  very  readable  ^yle,  we  see  why  he 
could  finance  his  political  campaign  by  charg' 
ing  adim'ssion  to  his  meetings.  The  book  inter' 
prets  a  man  who  looms  large  in  contemporary 
Mexican  hi^oiy. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Angel  Cruz  Rueda.  Peregrinaje  de  eilio 
y  otras  andanzas.  Cordoba.  Manuel 

Megias.  5  pesetas. — Sehor  Cruz  Rueda’s 
peregrinations  through  Aragon,  Guipuzcoa, 
southern  France  and  Spanish  Morocco  have 
been  along  trails  hardly  beaten  as  yet  by 
tourists  and  through  many  towns  and  cities 
that  are  ^ill  waiting  for  their  Baedekers. 
In  order  not  to  allow  fects  and  impres' 
sions  to  escape  him  he  jotted  them  down  in 
his  note'book  as  he  came  upon  them,  and  to 
heighten  the  readers’  intere^  in  his  narrative 
he  has  frequently  inserted  information  of  an 
aiti^ic,  historical,  political  or  literary  nature. 
Places  there  inevitably  are  which  do  not  appeal 
to  us  Wrongly,  but  among  these  Jaca,  San 
SebaAian,  Ronda,  Ceuta  and  a  few  other 
centers  are  not  to  be  included.  Here,  at  lea^, 
the  writer  has  caught  a  bit  of  their  charm,  and 
through  his  enthusiasm  has  infilled  in  his 
reader  an  eager  desire  to  view  them  and  to 
enjoy  them  with  his  own  eyes. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  North we^ein  University. 

•  Manuel  Abril.  De  la  naturaleza  al  espu 
ritu,  Ensayo  critico  de  pintura  contempo' 

rdnea  desde  Sorolla  a  Picasso.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  176  pages,  (plus  32  pages  of  reproduc' 
tions).  12  pe  etas. — In  1935,  the  Spanish 
Mini^r  of  Public  In^ruAicn  set  as  a  theme 
for  the  year’s  Concursc  de  Literatura:  “a 
critical  essay  on  contemporary  painting.”  The 
present  work  is  the  one  that  carried  off  the 
award.  In  terms  of  Spanish  painting,  it  seeks  to 
evaluate  the  art  as  a  progressive  evolution 
from  a  photographic  naturalism,  through 
idealism,  intimism,  decoration,  deformation, 
the  cult  of  the  “plastic  object,”  creatiorusm, 
“plaitic  realisnr.,”  etc.,  to  what  would  seem 
to  be  be^  definable  as  “spiritual  creation.” 
The  individual  arti^  considered  are  Spanish, 
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including  the  great  Picasso.  In  the  modem 
section.  Cubism,  Surrealism,  etc.,  are  treated. 
Neither  the  passing  apergus  nor  the  animating 
idea  would  appear  to  be  particularly  novel  or 
simulating.  As  a  reference  work  on  Spanish 
painting,  the  volume  is  of  value.  The  6fry 
reproductions  afford  an  intereSing  glimpse 
of  the  national  art. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam' 
bertville.  New  Jersey. 

•  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  A  traves  de 
los  libros.  Quito.  Tal.  Tip.  Nac.  1935. 

272  pages. — Delightful  to  the  bibliophile, 
inSrudtive  to  the  devotee  of  Spanish' Amer' 
ican  letters.  The  author  has  collected  in  this 
volume  some  70  articles  on  Spanish' American 
books,  writers,  poets,  philosophers.  (With  one 
exception:  a  chapter  on  Pierre  Loti).  The  writ' 
ings  are  old  and  new,  some  of  them  reprints 
from  articles  that  appeared  in  periodicals;  no 
attempt  at  cohesiveness  or  plan  has  been  made. 
There  is  nothing  very  deep,  but  much  of  genu' 
ine  inter  e^.  A  sincere  love  of  books  and  their 
contents,  “jitones  de  arte  y  de  vida,”  pervades 
the  work.  It  reminds  the  reviewer  somewhat  of 
Bennett’s  Much  Loved  Boo}{s,  that  delicious 
promenade  through  sixty  ma^rpieces  of 
world  literature.  To  the  HispancK Amer  ican 
scholar  it  rs  full  of  things  good  to  know  and 
useful  to  remember.  The  book  is  sure  to  create 
in  the  reader  a  desire  to  become  acqrrainted 
with  several  of  the  less  known  authors  and 
works  mentioned.  Uruguay,  Co^  Rica,  and 
Mexico  seem  to  come  in  for  a  larger  share  than 
other  countries.  On  the  whole,  a  fine  and  com' 
mendable  addition  to  the  already  imposing  li^ 
of  Professor  Coello’s  works. — Camil  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Pro  Baroja.  Rapsodias.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  261  pages.  5  pesetas. — A  collec' 

tion  of  papers  and  fragmentary  annotations  on 
life  loosely  ^rung  upon  certain  threads  of 
association,  this  volunre  leads  off  with  the 
address  which  Baroja  delivered  upon  his 
reception  to  the  Spanish  Academy.  As  an 
academician’s  inaugural,  this  speech  is  probably 
without  its  like  on  land  or  sea.  Deliberately, 
Baroja  plays  the  part  of  the  lowbrow — What 
am  I  doing  here  among  all  you  highbrow 
gents?  So  nice  of  you  to  ask  me.  I’ll  do  my 
beA  to  live  up  to  my  reputation.  And  he  does 
— does  it  well,  for  the  romantic'grumbling 
Pro  is  a  good  adtor  in  words. 

For  example,  such  a  bombshell  as  this,  right 
off  the  bat  (if  ^mbshells  fly  off  bats): 

“.  .  .  .no  me  he  dedicado  a  e^tudiar  las 
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bellezas  posibles  del  idioma,  porque  no  creta 
mucho  en  ellas.  Mi  curdado  principal  ha  side 
el  expresar  con  claridad  mis  ideas  y  mis  sensa' 

ciones . No  he  sentido  nunca  la  necesi' 

dad  de  mas  palabras  para  expresarme  en 
ca^ellano.  .  .  .  Se  puede,  por  huir  de  la  cot' 
riente,  buscar  en  las  palabras  un  sentido  pic' 
torico  o  musical.  Elio  me  parece  un  trabajo 
baldro.  A  mr,  al  menos,  la  palabra  me  ha  inte' 
resado  principalmente  como  signo.” 

Then  this  ^rtling  confession:  “No  oigo  la 
prosa;  solo  en  el  verso  me  atrae  el  ritmo  y  la 
sonoridad.’’  Music  being  so  rich  and  literature 
so  poor  in  this  respedt,  why  not  leave  it  to  the 
musician? 

As  for  himself:  “Me  considero  dentro  de  la 
literatura  como  hombre  sin  normas,  a  campo 
traviesa,  un  poco  a  la  buena  de  Dios.’’  Which 
trikes  this  reviewer  as  a  rather  adnrirable  bit 
of  self'placement. 

One  can  imagine  that  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all  at  this  inaugural.  One  can  almo^  punc' 
tuate  the  piece  with  laughs  and  applause,  with' 
out  having  been  among  those  present.  Good 
old  Pro!  Always  to  be  depended  upon.  And 
one  wonders  what  the  bill  of  fare  was.  Any' 
way,  it  was  doubtless  a  more  amusing  occasion 
that  M.  Valery’s  reception  to  the  French  Aca' 
demy  some  years  ago.  And  I  think  on  the 
whole  I  prefer  Pro. 

If  you  care  for  this  sort  of  intelledtual 
biography  in  snatches — and  I  like  it,  when 
the  writer  is  not  dull — you  will  find  con' 
siderable  entertainnrent  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  book.  The  Aress  of  These 
Times  is  evident  in  the  subjedt'matter.  The 
author  has  his  own  brand  of  “liberalism,” 
which  does  not  include  the  Jew.  And  he 
really  ought  to  learn  what  Communism  is  and 
not  go  on  fighting  windmills.  But  isn’t  that 
what  Pro  has  been  doing  all  his  life? — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Melissa  Annis  Gilley.  El  teatro  espanol. 

Madrid.  Blass.  1934. — An  outline  his' 
tory  of  the  Spanish  ^ge  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  lateA 
dramatic  mentioned  being  Dicenta,  Perez 
Galdos  and  Benavente.  The  index  arranges 
the  subjeA  matter  by  centuries  and  epochs, 
giving  the  names  of  the  various  schools  and  the 
individual  authors  representing  each.  In  every 
chapter  we  find  a  )i^  of  the  principal  works  of 
each  dramatic,  and  at  the  end  a  bibliography 
covering  the  period.  There  are  indicated  by 
one,  two  or  three  asterisks  writers  and  works 
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considered  of  special  importance.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  author's  opinion,  and  in  mo^ 
cases  would  merit  general  approval.  Still,  no 
work  of  Larra  is  ^rred,  vkdrile  two  of  Rodri' 
guez  Rubi  are  thus  adorned.  Such  writers  as 
Ines  de  la  Cruz  are  not  Spanish,  and  should 
be  thus  catalogued.  But  these  are  unimportant 
details.  This  book  represents  research  and 
much  hard  and  pain^king  work  on  the  part 
of  its  author.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  use¬ 
ful  information  in  condensed  form.  It  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  the  teacher  and  the  ^udent 
of  the  Spanish  theater,  and  would  prove  a 
safe  and  welcome  guide  to  intelligent  reading 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  femiliarize 
themselves  with  Spanish  dramatic  literature. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez.  Entre  las  colinas 
en  flor.  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1935.  411 

pages.  6  pesetas. — Colledted  and  edited  by 
the  author’s  widow,  Entre  las  colinas  en  flor 
contains  all  the  po^umous  work  of  the 
great  Venezuelan  ^tyliA.  A  large  part  of  the 
volume  consi^  of  charming  reminiscences 
of  the  Eternal  City  and  of  Italy,  where  Diaz 
Rodriguez  spent  four  years  in  the  Venezuelan 
diplomatic  service.  But  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  publication,  for  the  fir^  time  in 
one  volume,  of  the  author’s  sonnets,  under  the 
title  Las  eglogas  del  Avila.  In  these  poems  he 
catches  the  idyllic  serenity  of  his  beloved  hill- 
country.  The  book  contains  also  his  one  play, 
a  Freudian  ^tudy  of  repression.  It  is  mo^  likely 
that  the  author  intended  it  for  reading  and  not 
for  producftion.  A  few  letters,  several  public 
addresses,  two  prologues,  travel  notes,  and 
several  translatiorrs  from  the  eccentric  Vien¬ 
nese  Peter  Altenberg  complete  the  colleAion. 
— Lowell  Dunham.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Francisco  Marroqurn.  La  pantalla  y  el 
telon.  Madrid.  Cenit.  1935.  221  pages. 

5  pesetas. — ^Various  contemporary  leaders  of 
the  ^tage  and  screen,  who  are  and  will  be 
determining  the  direcftion  theatrical  and  cine¬ 
matographic  productions  will  take  in  the  near 
future,  are  discussed  and  their  activities  char¬ 
acterized  in  this  non-technical  consideration 
of  two  of  civilization’s  great  contributions  to 
society — one  very  old,  the  other  very  young. 
The  viewpoint  is  predominantly  continental. 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  receive  the  moA 
attention,  since,  as  is  pointed  out,  Spanish 
cinemas  are  importations. 

The  chapters  are  short,  the  wording  clear, 
and  the  information  contained  not  altogether 


without  value  to  those  desiring  along  this  line 
indications  supplementing  their  own  observa¬ 
tions. — Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jose  Manuel  Marroquin.  Retorica  y  poc' 
tica.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1935.  156  pages. 

Marroqurn  was  one  of  the  founders  of  “La 
Academia  Colombiana  de  la  Lengua’’  (a  branch 
of  The  Spanish  Academy),  and  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life  to  the  ^udy  and  the  teaching 
of  Ca^ilian;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  his 
writings  are  models  of  classic  Spanish.  He 
lived  in  retirement  at  his  cour.try  place 
devoted  to  ^tudy  and  writing,  until  he  was 
induced  to  enter  politics,  and  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia.  For  that  reason,  he  died 
a  disappointed  man. — He  wrote  several  novels 
and  Tratados  de  ortologia  y  ortografia,  a  very 
original  book,  mo^ly  in  verse,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  text  book  in  mo^  Colombian  schools. 
— Francisco  Escobar.  Brooklyn. 

•  Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  R.  S.  C.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1935. 100  pages. 
— Raul  Silva  Ca^ro  is  a  critic  and  a  good  one. 
Mo^  of  what  he  writes  is  intere^ing,  and  this 
volume  is  by  no  means  an  exception.  But  here 
he  renounces,  at  lea^  in  part,  his  critical  atti¬ 
tude  towards  other  writers  and  attempts  to 
write,  as  he  says,  a  book  de  tono  subjetivo. 
There  is  much  charming  autobiography.  But 
he  has  somewhat  to  say,  even  in  such  a  book, 
of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  literary 
criticism.  Here  is  his  confession  of  faith 
as  regards  authors  and  critics.  It  is  easier 
to  attain  feme  as  a  poet,  for  instance,  than 
as  a  critic,  for  the  former  appeals  to  the  un¬ 
critical  masses,  who  are  easy  to  please,  Miilc 
the  latter  is  read  mainly  by  the  elite,  who 
judge  severely.  He  sums  up  this  view  in  the 
words  of  Andre  Desson:  “un  grand  aitique 
et  un  grand  ecrivain  sont  egalement  rates, 
nuis  il  e^  plus  rrralaise  de  se  feire  passer  pour 
grand  critique  que  pour  grand  ecrivain.”  There 
is  much  variety  in  the  several  essays  cf  which 
the  book  is  composed. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Marco  Fidel  Suarez.  Escritos.  Begoti.  Mi¬ 
nerva.  1935.  171  pages. — Any  one  who 

knows  the  literary  ^ture  of  Marco  Fidel 
Suarez,  approaches  his  writings  with  respect¬ 
ful  admiration.  This  levrewer  feels  it  almo^ 
a  profenation  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Escritos 
cf  this  great  ^yli^t  in  CaAilian.  Fidel  Suarez 
continued  the  work  of  Andreo  Bello,  Rufino 
J.  Cuervo,  Miguel  A.  Caro  and  other  such 
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lingui^s,  and  maintained  the  purity  set  up  by 
his  predecessors,  so  that  his  writings  are 
models  of  the  be^  Spanish. 

The  book  under  review  is  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation,  a  mo^  intere^ing  piece  of  work, 
and  intensely  human. — Francisco  Escobar. 
Brooklyn. 

•  Marcos  Vicftoria.  Un  coloquio  sobre  ViC' 
toria  Ocampo.  Buenos  Aires.  Artes  Gii' 

ficas  “Futura.”  1934.  134  pages. — Only  two 
thirds  cf  this  bock  ccn^itute  the  Coloquio, 
the  initial  third  being  used  to  introduce  the 
dramatis  personae.  Among  the  characters  are 
a  number  of  ghoAs — “el  eAulto,  el  pedante, 
el  envidioso,  el  contrahecho,  el  compadrito” 
etc.,  who  array  themselves  with  the  individuals 
that  are  prejudiced  again^  Victoria  Ocampo. 
This  group  accuses  her  of  dandyism  and  main' 
tains  that  she  can  only  conjugate  verbs  in  the 
fir^  person  singular,  while  the  other  group 
dubs  her  the  reformer  of  Argentine  prose, 
who  writes  a  “prosa  ela^ica  escrita  para  respirar 
bien,”  capable  of  setting  fire  to  the  emotions. 
Exaggeration  is  as  evident  in  the  ridiculous 
arguments  of  the  opposition  as  it  is  in  the 
praise  of  Ocampo’s  admirers,  which  amounts 
to  an  apotheosis.  However,  Marcos  Vicftoria 
succeeds  in  creating  a  lively  curiosity  in  his 
subjedt,  putting  his  reader  in  the  mcwd  of 
testing  his  findings  for  himself  through  a  direcft 
acquaintance  with  Vicftoria  Ocampo’s  works. 
— Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 

•  Juan  F.  Bazan.  Divagaciones  literarias. 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Editorial  El  Liberal. 

1934. — Few  bcx)ks  come  out  of  Paraguay,  and 
in  her  war-tom  woe  it  is  small  wonder.  The 
author  of  this  volume  discusses  a  variety  of 
subjects,  mo^  of  them  literary.  He  cannot, 
however,  avoid  the  horrible  reality  of  warfare, 
almo^  at  his  very  door;  and  in  several  sketches 
he  bitterly  denounces  fratricidal  ^rife  and  the 
unspeakable  misery  it  entails.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  Blanco  Fom' 
bona,  is  made  up  of  a  long  essay  on  the  works 
of  that  writer,  and  shorter  Judies  of  Palacio 
Valdes,  Azorin  and  others.  Sehor  Bazin,  who 
one  presumes,  is  ^ill  young,  inveighs  bitterly 
against  pedantry,  servility  and  every  kind  of 
sham.  To  him,  tolerance,  sincerity  and  idealism 
are  absolutely  essential  to  any  reputable  au' 
thor.  The  author’s  views  are  vigorously  ex' 
pressed  and  original. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 


•  Jose  Ingenieros.  Las  fuerzas  morales.  A  la 
juventud  de  la  America  latina.  Obra  pos' 

tuma.  Buenos  Aires.  L.  J.  Rosso.  1933. — The 
introduction  ^tes  that  the  book  is  a  collection 
of  lay  sermons  published  between  1918  and 
1923  in  various  university  journals.  The  essays 
preach  the  value  of  conserving  time,  the  prac' 
tical  use  of  energy,  and  the  necessity  of  basing 
ideas  on  knowledge.  The  author  values  origin' 
ality  and  treats  disobedience  to  old  ^ndards 
as  a  virtue.  Above  all,  youth  mu^  have  ideals, 
although  these  will  change  with  each  new 
development.  The  author  is  fundamentally 
optimi^ic  and  looks  to  its  youth  to  save  South 
America.  He  would  educate  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  mind  and  create  in  the  child  a  love  of 
his  work  and  a  confidence  in  his  ability.  In' 
genieros  di^truAs  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Monroe  Docftrine  but 
believes  in  a  possible  union  of  all  Latin' 
American  Republics. — Minnie  M.  Miller. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia. 

•  Calixto  Oyuela.  Cantos  no^tumos.  Leo' 
pardianas.  Buenos  Aires.  L.  J.  Rosso. 

1933. — The  Argentine  poet  has  here  evidently 
collected  some  of  his  be^  poems,  including 
three  early  cantos  from  his  1891  edition,  which 
is  no  longer  available.  The  Eros,  reprinted 
heie,  was  the  piize  poem  of  the  Juegos  Floiales 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1882.  The  Cantos  notftumos 
were  written  in  1929  and  1930.  They  are, 
for  the  moA  part,  lyric  poems  expressive  of 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  of  love  for  simple  rural 
life,  of  affection  for  femily  and  grandchildren, 
and  of  religious  faith  and  belief  in  immortality. 
Of  special  intereA  is  Oyuela’s  poem,  Espana, 
written  a  year  before  the  declaration  of  the 
Spanish  Republic  and  yet  prcx:biming  the 
essential  democracy  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Oyuela  preaches  a  poetic  creed  of  naturalness, 
conciseness,  modernity,  adtion,  and  love  of 
beauty.  His  literary  ideal  seems  to  be  Luis  de 
Le6n,  in  praise  of  whom  he  writes  a  poem  in 
liras,  following  the  form  used  by  the  Renais' 
sance  poet. — Minnie  M.  Miller.  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  of  Emporia. 

•  Gabriel  Maria  Vergara  Martin.  Coplas 
y  romances.  Madrid.  Hernando.  1935. 251 

pages.  4  pesetas. — This  compilation  shows 
how  the  common  people  of  several  regions  of 
Spain  express  themselves  on  different  occa' 
sions,  specially  at  weddings  and  religious 
ceremonies.  A  few  are  what  may  be  called 
cantarcs  and  some  of  them  are  rather  picar' 
esque,  like  the  one  on  page  217,  entitled  Para 
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Roma  caminan.  Some  are  ingenious  and  all  are  does  not,  however,  embitter  her  nor  make  her 


ingenuous;  but  they  will  intere^  only  those 
who  are  indents  of  folklore.  Being  the  effu' 
sions  of  rubies,  they  naturally  lack  literary 
merit,  as  such. — Francisco  Escobar.  Brooklyn. 

•  Marcos  Vieftoria.  Teatro  dc  edmara. 
Buenos  Aires.  Privately  printed.  1934. 

134  pages. — In  the  foreword  to  these  6ve 
plays  (three  played  in  1932)  the  author  warns 
us  to  expeci  few  “gritos.  .  .  poca  accion  ex¬ 
terior.”  He  calls  it  a  “teatro  para  oi'r  y  no  para 
ver.”  In  the  fir^,  Viajera,  El  and  Ella  lean  over 
the  rail  of  a  ^eamship  and  talk  of  love  affairs. 
In  the  tragic  Amor  cn  la  sombra,  two  blind 
brothers  love  the  same  girl,  but  when  they 
discover  that  she  loves  a  normal  man,  they 
wish  her  joy  in  her  marriage.  In  Un  hombre, 
the  sailor  who  deserted  his  wife  comes  back 
pleading  to  see  their  child,  and  commits  suicide 
with  a  revolver  she  has  given  him.  Then  comes 
the  modern  Parable  El  orador  and  the  6nal 
La  eStufa,  an  amusing  bit  describing  a  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  between  newly-weds.  The 
material  is  tenuous,  but  pleasantly  written. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 

La  risa.  Comedia  en  tres  adtos.  Madrid. 

Sociedad  de  Autores  Espanoles.  1934.  116 
pages.  4  pesetas. — Returning  to  their  char- 
acfteri^tic  setting  of  a  Sevillian  patio,  the  Quin¬ 
tero  brothers  have  attained  in  La  risa  another 
of  their  mo^  typical  comedies,  blending  An¬ 
dalusian  gayety  with  an  undertone  of  wilful 
melancholy.  Its  laughing  heroine,  Estrella, 
who  has  married  by  proxy  a  wealthy  Sevillian 
residing  in  America,  is  disconcerted  by  his 
Grange  silence.  In  spite  of  her  bitter  humilia¬ 
tion,  she  bravely  makes  a  show  of  indifference, 
laughs  away  the  ringing  commiseration  of  her 
friends,  and  mocks  at  her  own  anomalous 
situation.  When  her  husband  finally  comes  to 
seek  her,  and  contritely  explains  how  his 
desperate  financial  traits  had  brought  him  to 
love  another  woman,  she  sends  him  back  to 
her  rival.  This  self-sacrifice  permits  her,  how¬ 
ever,  to  admit  the  attentions  of  her  husband’s 
friend,  who  had  been  attraded  by  her  gay 
fortitude  and  generous  nature,  and  had  sum¬ 
moned  the  husband  to  Spain  to  plead  for  her 
forgiveness  of  his  unseemly  condud. 

^rella  dands  out  as  one  of  the  mod  con¬ 
vincing  heroines  of  the  Quintero  brothers’ 
produdions,  with  a  drong  individuality  that 
makes  her  a  sider — but  a  younger  and  gayer 
one — of  Dona  Clarines.  Her  disillusion  in  love 


withdraw  into  herself  as  did  Doiia  Clarines. 
Indead,  her  gay  laughter  allows  her  to  retain 
a  generous  human  sympathy  in  face  of  the 
harshed  trials.  The  variegated  Andalusian 
types  who  interweave  their  humorous  man¬ 
nerisms  and  spontaneous  jeds  into  this  vivid 
pattern  of  Sevillian  life,  here  again  create 
the  atmosphere  of  reality  for  which  the  Quin¬ 
tero  brothers  dand  out  as  the  supreme  region- 
alid  playwrights  of  Andalusia. — Barbara  Ma- 
tull{a.  New  York  University. 

•  Luis  Arze  Gallo.  Los  ndufragos.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  279  pages. 
$10.00  m.-n. — To  judge  from  the  country’s 
novels,  the  deck  market  in  Gbile  mud  be  the 
center  and  source  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.  This  is  doubtless,  in  good 
part,  the  result  of  foreign  influence.  The  social 
effed  is  to  be  seen  in  an  Anglo-American 
snobisme.  The  dreets  of  Santiago,  one  gathers, 
are  filled  with  nothing  but  high-powered 
Packards,  carrying  successful  speculators  and 
their  Paris-gowned  consorts ;  and  a  lady  when 
offered  a  cup  of  tea  declines  with  the  barbarous 
locution:  “No,  gracias;  acabo  de  fiveoclockte- 
arme”! 

The  present  novel,  bearing  the  indicative 
subcaption  Flaquezas  y  abyecciones  de  la  vida 
moderna,  purports  to  show  what  the  dock 
market  did  to  the  home  life  of  a  megalomaniac 
broker.  The  denouement  is — “shipwreck.” 
After  winning  and  losing  fortunes  and  fighting 
his  way  through  revolutions,  panics,  depres¬ 
sions  or  Txfliat  have  you,  the  protagonid  once 
more  a  millionaire  several  times  over  (in  Chilean 
dollars),  finds  that  he  has  irretrievably  lod  his 
wife,  driven  her  intc  the  arms  of  adultery. 
The  bird  in  the  gilded  cage,  whom  he  had 
pampered  and  neglecfted,  has  flown  forever. 
In  an  access  of  passion,  he  shoots  and,  as  he 
thinks,  slays  her,  then  rushes  headlong — in  a 
high-powered  Packard,  of  course — to  a  mad, 
violent  and  altogether  unusual  death.  The 
wounded  spouse  survives  the  bullet  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  her  adulterous  love  as  well;  and  in 
the  closing  chapter,  we  find  her  aboard  ship, 
symbolically  sailing  away,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
to  a  new  life,  in  the  company  of  a  pious  couple 
who,  throughout  the  tale,  have  piefeiied 
virtue  and  connubial  bliss  to  market-shares 
and  Packards. 

The  bock  is  particularly  irterc^ting  ir  those 
poitions  dealing  with  the  political  and  finan¬ 
cial  life  of  Chile.  The  social  scenes  are  rather 
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trite.  It  is  good  reading  in  spots,  too  prolix 
as  a  whole — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
Nevi  Jersey. 

•  Jose  Ccnaler  Egea.  Hombres  de  acero. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936. 240  pages.  5 

pesetas. — When  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  writes 
a  novel  good  enough  to  merit  an  introdudtion 
by  Benjamin  James,  that  is  news.  And  when 
Clitics  see,  in  the  future  when  some  of  the 
immaturities  are  outgrown,  the  possibilities  of 
the  boy's  becoming  the  author  of  the  Great 
Spanish  Novel,  the  book  becomes  more  inte' 
reding.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Blasco  Ibanez’ 
Los  muertos  mandan,  and  presents  the  druggie 
of  youth  to  live  its  life  in  spite  of  traditions 
and  family  ties  of  the  older  generation. — W. 
K.J. 

•  Mariano  Latorre.  On  Panta.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  143  pages.  $10.00 

m.m. — Latorre  busies  himself  here  as  usual 
with  the  Chilean  scene.  This  book  contains 
three  tales,  two  rather  long,  the  other  short. 
All  are  vibrant  with  life.  The  one  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  collection  is  about  a  demented 
peasant  who  uses  up  his  scanty  income  raising 
hounds  to  hunt  panthers  which  exi^  only  in 
his  clouded  imagination.  Another  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  life  in  a  mining  town.  In  his  chosen 
field  of  fiction  dealing  with  the  rural  regions 
of  Chile,  its  mines  and  its  sea'CoaA,  Latorre 
is  a  ma^er  workman.  Short  of  visiting  the 
region  itself,  there  is  no  better  way  to  become 
familiar  with  it  than  to  read  books  like  this 
one. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Tomas  Meabe.  Las  fabulas  del  errabundo. 

Madrid.  Ediciones  Leviatan.  234  pages. 

4  pesetas. — The  life  of  Tomas  Meabe  was  a 
sad  one.  A  man  of  intelligence  ar.d  rare  literary 
ability,  he  devoted  his  life  to  Socialism,  only 
to  be  o^racized  even  by  his  own  family,  to 
live  in  misery  abroad  and  to  return  to  Spain 
to  die  at  his  pricae  of  tuberculosis.  This  volume 
consi^s  mainly  of  short  sketches  in  the  form 
of  fables,  vdiose  moral  almoA  invariably 
points  to  the  sad  and  unjust  lot  of  the  poor. 
They  manife^  a  moA  lively  sympathy  for 
suffering  in  man  and  even  in  the  bea^.  They 
are  at  once  beautiful  and  poignantly  sad.  They 
aie  really  poems  in  prose,  some  of  them  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  Becquer.  Hard  is  the  heart  which 
cannot  be  touched  by  them,  and  one  likes  to 
thick  that  these  words,  like  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  have  not  beai  uttered  in 
vain. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Jose  Mesa  Ramos.  La  isla  de  la  paz  y  de 
la  guerra.  Madrid.  J.  Slnchez  de  Ocana. 

1935.  267  pages.  5  pesetas. — ^This  purports  to 
be  the  ^lory  of  two  island  nations,  one  the 
nation  of  War,  and  the  other  the  nation  of 
Peac^.  The  queAion  propounded  is  whether 
man  can  live  in  permanent  peace.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  in  the  negative.  At  the  be^ 
permanent  peace  mu^  be  a  very  gradual  evolu' 
tion.  Between  the  beginnmg  and  end  of  this 
treatise  on  peace  and  war  is  interpolated  a 
romantic  love  ^ry,  in  whicJi  the  virtuous 
heroine  after  sufferings  caused  by  the  plotting 
of  a  wicked  rival,  finally  attains  felicity  in  mar- 
riage  to  a  man  worthy  of  her.  What  connection 
there  is  between  the  love  Aory  and  the  dis' 
quisition  on  war  and  peace  the  present  le' 
viewer  despairs  of  finding  out.  To  the  authcr 
should  go,  howevei,  ciedit  for  a  naive  simpli' 
city  of  ^yle  and  a  ge^ure  in  favor  of  universal 
peace. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan^ 
sas. 

•  Luis  Orrego  Luco.  Casa  Grande.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  379  pages. 

$12.00  m.'n. — Casa  Grande  is  commonly 
lcx)ked  upon  as  a  Chilean  classic.  Ruben  Dario 
referred  to  its  author  as  the  “gran  noveli^  de 
Chile.’’  When  it  was  fir^  published,  back  in 
1908  (this  is  the  third  edition,  31^  thousand), 
it  created  a  furore;  there  were  duels  and  chab 
lenges  to  duels  and  what  not.  For  the  book 
was  recognized  as  a  roman  a  clef,  although  the 
author,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  at  pains 
to  deny  any  dark  intentions.  It  is  a  bit  hard 
now,  perhaps,  to  see  juA  what  all  the  shooting 
was  about;  but  the  gents  of  honor  were  quick 
on  the  trigger  in  that  day  and  clime.  The 
book  as  it  ^nds  now  is  the  Chilean  equivalent 
in  fictional  form  of  Paul  Morand’s  disquisition 
on  the  1900  era.  If  you  have  a  fondness,  as  this 
reviewer  has,  for  the  period  in  que^ion,  you 
will  enjoy  the  tale.  For  despite  the  lack  of 
communication  as  compared  with  today,  the 
’90’s  and  the  early  1900’s  would  appear  to 
have  been  pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over.  Casa  Grande,  bearing  on  its  title  page 
the  caption  “Escenas  de  la  vida  de  Chile,’’  is  in 
all  events  a  social  document;  and  Senor  Luco, 
whose  career  has  been  a  widely  varied  one,  is 
not  without  his  parts  as  a  noveh’^. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Jenaro  Prieto.  El  socio.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1933.  292  pages.  $6.00 

m.'n. — Where  this  novel  of  three  years  ago 
has  been  all  his  young  life,  this  reviewer  is 
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unable  to  ^te.  It  is  quite  the  gayeA,  madded, 
moA  galloping  in  many  a  dull  literary  moon. 
Talk  about  the  Tired  Business  Man  or  some- 
thing  to  take  your  mind  off  the  world’s 
troubles — this  is  it. 

The  tale  has  to  do  with  a  Timid  Soul  of  the 
business  world  who,  perceiving  that  all  his 
acquaintances  have  a  “partner”  tho  whom  they 
may  pass  the  buck  (like  our  “in  conference”), 
proceeds  to  create  one  out  of  the  void,  with 
fanta^ic  and  alarming  consequences.  The 
complications  that  ensue,  in  business,  love 
and  family  life,  are  side-splitting.  The  hero, 
on  the  pre^ige  of  his  mythical  Englishman 
“partner,”  known  as  “Davis,”  builds  up  a 
fortune  on  the  Aock  exchange,  only  to  find 
in  the  end  that  he  himself  is  a  nobody;  his 
“partner” — his  own  creation — is  the  reality. 
Even  his  mi^ress,  and  eventually  his  wife,  fells 
in  love  with  the  non-exigent  “socio.”  The 
climax  comes  when  the  hero  is  compelled  by 
the  code  of  honor  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
shadowy  personage.  He  “kills”  Davis,  only 
to  meet  with  universal  reprobation  and  crum- 
bh'ng  fortunes,  and  is  finally  found  shot  to  death 
— at  the  hands  of  the  gho^ly  Efevis?  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  ccnnedion  with  the  “duel,” 
the  Chilean  army  has  come  near  to  being 
called  out  by  a  fire-eating  colonel. 

As  may  be  seen,  it  is  all  quite  mad.  But 
excellently  done,  with  real  literary  arti^ry. 
An  American  Carl  Van  Vechten  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  done  something  of  the  sort  a  dozen 
years  ago.  It  is  a  difficult  feat  to  accomplish 
without  ever  ^riking  a  false  note,  which  Prieto 
never  does.  The  author  now  and  then  cuts  a 
little  deeper,  with  a  touch,  no  more  than  a 
touch,  of  social  satire,  and  with  an  occasional 
feint  note  of  pathos  which  never  becomes 
bathos.  In  his  handling  of  his  hero’s  dream 
^tes,  he  employs  at  tinxes  a  sort  of  neo- 
Joycean  technique. 

The  whole  thing  is,  of  course,  a  satire  on 
the  theme  of  author  and  charadter,  the  creation 
\xffiich  comes  alive,  with  a  more  enduring  life 
than  a  mere  author  could  hope  to  know.  We 
repeat:  the  be^  light  novel  in  a  long  while. 
Senor  Prieto  has  at  lea^  two  other  novels  to 
his  credit,  Un  muerto  de  mal  criteria  and  Con 
sordina,  ruffiich  this  reviewer  means  to  procure 
and  read.  A  book  like  this  is  an  antidote  to 
Herr  Hitler  and  a  number  of  things. — ^Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Cesar  Sili6.  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  y  su 
tiempo.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935. 


353  pages.  8  pesetas. — Silio  undertook  to  write 
an  hi^orical  novel  with  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna 
as  the  commanding  and  radiant  protagoniA. 
He  accomplished  more  than  he  proposed  to  do. 
He  followed  so  closely  the  documents  at  his 
disposal  that  this  volume  of  Vidas  extraordina' 
rias  is  a  feirly  good  hi^ory  of  the  reign  of 
John  II  of  Ca^ile,  compiled  principally  from 
the  pages  of  Generaciones  y  semblanzas,  Cen- 
ton  epiStolario,  Cronica  del  rey  don  Juan  II 
de  Caftilla  and  Cronica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna. 

A  mere  silhouette  at  fir^,  Eton  Alvaro  takes 
life  again  and  swayed  by  two  compelling 
forces,  passion  and  loyalty,  he  rules,  he  fights, 
he  seeks  to  dominate  the  princes  of  Aragcn 
and  the  powerful  loids  of  Ca^ile.  He  has  to 
subdue  the  intrigues  of  the  Queens  dona  Maria 
and  dona  Isabel,  as  well  as  those  of  Henry, 
who  shows  himself  more  capable  as  a  prince 
than  later  as  a  king.  Three  times  we  see  him 
banished  from  the  Court  because  of  the  weak 
charader  of  the  king,  who  once  in  a  while 
slips  away  from  Don  Alvaro’s  powerful  con¬ 
trol  and  falls  into  the  conniving  and  treacher¬ 
ous  hands  of  the  princes  of  Aragon.  But  Don 
Alvaro  is  a  Machiavellian  politician  as  well  as 
a  great  ^tesman  and  he  always  comes  back 
a  more  conunanding  figure  than  ever.  But 
Queen  Isabel,  a  capricious,  conceited,  vain 
woman,  succeeds  at  la^  through  her  beauty  and 
love  in  drawing  Don  Juan  away  from  Don 
Alvaro.  Months  after,  the  latter  ascends  the 
gallows. 

This  is  an  excellent  review  of  the  manners 
and  vices  of  the  time.  The  countryside,  the 
walled  cities,  and  the  constant  peregrinations 
of  the  Court,  are  well  portrayed.  The  book  is 
marred,  however,  by  frequent  repetition  and 
lack  of  a  good  literary  ^yle. — J.  M.  Hemdn' 
dez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

“Is  there  not  something  suspicious  in  the 
ease  with  which  he  (Dante)  plays  with  the 
mo^t  secret  designs  of  God?.  .  .  I  have  been 
expecting  a  Cbri^ian  pamphlet  again^  Dan¬ 
te.” — H.  Davenson,  in  Esprit,  Paris. 

“Bourget  was  an  admirable  technician,  rath¬ 
er  than  a  great  arti^.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  critic,  of  noveli^,  of  dramatist,  as  aids  in  his 
service  of  thought.” — Morienval,  in  le  sel, 
Paris. 

Jorge  Luis  Borges,  in  Sur  (Buenos  Aires) 
for  November,  1935,  calls  attention  to  the 
affinity  between  Don  Segundo  Sombre  and 
Hucl^Iebcrry  Finn,  and  finds  Kipling’s  Kim  also 
of  the  same  femily. 
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•  Giovanni  Calo.  Problemi  Vivi  e  Orizzonti  volume  is  nearly  perfeA  mechanically,  and  is 

>(uoin  deir  Educazione  T^azionale.  Firenze-  profusely  illuArated. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  New 

Barbcra.  1935. 439  pages. — The  subject  of  this  York  University. 

volume  is  essentially  a  progr^  for  national  ,  Giuseppe  Bottai.  EsBerienza  Corporotiva. 
educatam,  with  its  ju^ification.  It  is  dom-  Vallecchi.  1934.  723  pages.  35 

mated  by  a  positively  progressive  spirit,  ii„,_This  bulky  work  of  over  700  pages 
and  comprises  all  the  items  of  a  complete  by  Mussolini, 

educational  plan:  coeducation,  rural  edu^  public  addresses  by  the 

cation,  teaching  of  history,  examinations,  author  on  the  role  that  the  corporations  are 
tocher  training,  motion  pictures  as  a  means  1  j^^an  economic  and 

education  of  the  abnormal,  religious  and  moral  ^bo  may  be  search^ 

eduction,  etc.  Moreover  the  discussion  mkes  •  for  fedtual  description  of  the 

in  all  of  the  ^jor  educational  trends  of  our  ^ions  of  the  corporations  in  Italian  indus^ 

tune  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Numer^  agricultural  regions,  or  for  a  scientific 

ous  footnotes  present  an  abundant  dooimenta^  ^^e  operation  of  the  corporations, 

tion  The  author  is  a  professor  of  education  ^  disappointed  in  the  book.  It  ii.  on  the 

^  the  University  of  Florence.  H.  L.  iMham.  ^j^ole,  a  presentation  of  a  part  of  the  economic 

Charadter  Research  Service.  Chicago,  Illinois.  program  of  the  Fascist  government — an  at' 

•  Ephemeris  Dacoromana.  Annuario  della  tempt  at  a  ju^ification  of  the  corporations, 

Scuola  Romena  di  Roma,  VI.  Roma.  Li'  rather  than  an  analysis  of  them  in  adtual 

breria  di  Scienze  e  Letteratura.  1935. 452  pages,  operation.  Fredencl^  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
500  lei. — The  Roumanian  School  in  Rome,  Oklahoma. 

which  has  won,  during  its  fourteen  years  of  ^  Enrico  Emanuelli.  Racconti  sovietici. 

exigence,  the  solideA  reputation  among  the  Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  189  pages.  10 

similar  in^itutions  of  the  Italian  capital,  pub'  lire.— From  his  Russian  note'book  dealing 

bshes  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annuary  of  the  with  his  travels  from  Batum  to  Moscow, 

Archec logical  and  Hi^orical  Sedlion.  Emanuelli  tears  out  here  and  there  a  number 

Besides  the  diredtor’s  preface  (Prof.  Em.  of  episodes  on  various  phases  of  Soviet  life. 

Panaitescu  of  Cluj  University)  the  volume  These  are  the  episodes  that  are  richer  in 

contains  seven  Judies:  one  in  Hi^ory  of  art  human  material,and  which  through  the  medium 

(V.  Vatasianu,  La  ''Dormitio  Virginis");  an'  of  their  variety,  tend  to  reveal  to  us  different 

othet  in  religious  architedture  (Gr.  lonescu,  aspedtsofthe  life  ofthe  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 

Le  Chiese  pugJiese  a  tre  cupole);  three  Judies  Though  rulers  change,  the  condition  of  the 

in  archeology  and  topography  (Gr.  Avachian,  ruled  always  remains  the  same  or  nearly  so — 

Rilievi  inediti  di  monumenti  etruschi  e  romani;  squalor,  animalism,  travail  and  suffering,  a 

O.  Floca,  I  culti  orientali  nella  Dacia,  Al.  Do'  very  Wrongly  developed  suspicion  engendered 

bosi,  Botn'Iluc);  a  ^udy  which  specifies  some  by  an  all'pervasive  system  of  espionage,  the 

of  the  motives  cf  inspiration  in  Ovid’s  poetry  spiritual  chasm  between  the  older  and  the 

(N.  Laslo,  Riflessi  d'arte  figurata  nelle  Meta'  younger  generation.  The  conclusion  that  the 

morfosi  di  Ovidio);  and  finally,  a  few  literary  reader  is  forced  to  draw  is  that  the  submis' 

and  aeAhetic  essays  by  L.  Diculescu.  The  sive,  unhappy  psychology  of  the  serf  of  the 
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Czari^  regime  ^ill  prevails  in  a  very  large 
measure  over  the  contagious  spirit  of  en- 
thusia^ic  revolutionary  selfsacriBce. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  NorthwcAem  University. 

•  N.  Konrad,  N.  Staroselzief,  F.  Mesin,  E. 

Jukof.  Breve  Gloria  del  Giappone  politico' 

sociaU.  Bari.  Laterza.  1936. 195  pages.  12  lire. — 
Four  groups  of  essays  giving  a  closely  packed 
outline  of  political  and  social  conditions  in 
Japan  from  the  days  when  legendary  mi^s 
hovered  over  the  country  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  to  the  opening  of  the  year 
1935.  Of  these  essay-groups  the  fir^t  by  Konrad 
spans  the  enormous  period  of  virtually  fifteen 
centuries.  It  is  highly  objective,  draws  almo^ 
exclusively  upon  Japanese  source  materials, 
and  presents  with  admirable  clearness  and 
majfterly  condensation  the  endless  procession 
of  shifts  and  re-alignments  of  classes  and  polit¬ 
ical  groups,  and  of  economic  and  commercial 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Japan  up  to 
our  contemporary  period.  Excellent,  too,  but 
with  a  soviet  bias  that  at  times  comes  out 
in  the  open  are  the  remaining  studies  by  N. 
Staroselzief  on  the  peasants  in  Japanese  history, 
by  Mesin  on  the  Meiji  Revolution,  by  Konrad 
and  Jukof  on  modem  Japanese  history. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 

•  Carlo  A.  Girardoni.  Piccolo  Mondo  dei 

Boschi.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1935. 164  pages. 

12  lire. — A  charming  presentation  of  animal 
life  in  the  trees,  the  brooks,  the  ponds  and 
the  thick  brush  of  the  shady  woods  of  Italy. 
The  millennial  drama  of  the  clashing  of 
predatory  insolence  of  the  Wronger  species 
and  the  cunningly  devised  treacheries  of  the 
weaker  ones  is  depicted  here  in  all  its  intere^- 
ing  and  pathetic  details.  It  is  more  than  an 
intereAing  description,  it  is  a  vivid  pidture 
of  birds,  rodents,  snakes,  batrachians  and  other 
obscure  inhabitants  of  the  fore^s  in  their 
natural  habitats.  This  living,  kaleidoscopic 
moving  pidture  of  sanguinary  fights  in  the 
penumbra  of  silent  woods,  of  cruel  massacres 
under  the  flowery  vegetation  of  the  soil,  and 
also  of  heroic  adts  of  parental  devotion  and 
neighborly  loyalty  fascinates  the  reader.  The 
elegance  of  the  book's  narrative  and  descriptive 
^les,  its  rich  vocabulary  and  learned  allusions 
to  different  fields  of  knowledge,  make  the 
reading  of  the  book  intere^ing  even  to  the 
inteiledtual  adult,  notwith^nding  its  rather 
juvenile  apologue-like  form  of  presentation. — 
Alexander  Long.  Evan^n,  Illinois. 
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•  Massimo  Bontempelli.  T^oi,  gli  aria. 
Roma.  Le  Edizioni  d’ltalia.  1934. 92  pages. 

5  lire. — Bontempelli’s  super-Cook  tour.  South 
America  in  67  days:  27  in  Argentina,  11  in 
Brazil,  9  in  Chile,  the  remainer  scattered  all 
over  the  Continent.  6206  kilometers  by  air, 
5119  by  sea.  The  result:  six  ae^hetic,  airy, 
impressioni^ic,  sketchy  articles  on  the  peoples 
and  countries  “seen”  by  the  author. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Pietro  Martinetti.  Gesii  Criilo  e  il  Cris' 
tianesimo.  Milano.  Edizioni  della  “Rivis- 

ta  di  Filosofia.”  1934.  541  pages.  35  lire. — 
This  is  the  moA  serious  and  thorough  work 
yet  published  in  Italy  on  ChriA  and  the  hi^ory 
of  Christianity  from  its  origins  to  its  present 
different  manife^tions  and  interpretations. 
In  six  soh’d,  objedtive  and  scrupulously  docu¬ 
mented  chapters  Dr.  Martinetti  surveys 
Hebraism  from  the  Persian  to  the  Pharisaic 
period;  the  sources  of  the  Gospel;  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Chri^,  until  his  resurredtion; 
ancient  Chri^ian  dodtrine  and  society,  the 
Hebraic  influence  and  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  the  Chri^ian  tradition,  its  paganiza- 
tion,  the  spiritual  movements  of  the  modem 
age,  and  religious  decadence.  The  la^  chapter 
is  dedicated  to  the  degeneration  of  ecclesiaAic 
Chri^ianity,  the  fundamental  exigencies  of 
our  religious  conscience  and  the  present-day 
possibilities  of  Christianity. 

The  author  asks  himself:  Can  we  Still  be 
Christians?  Analyzing  the  different  churches 
he  points  out  that  their  trends  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  and  divided  into  two  currents:  Eccle¬ 
siastic  Christianity  and  spiritual  Christianity: 
form  and  substance.  The  great  communities 
organized  m  the  name  of  Chri^  have  so 
decisively  deviated  from  his  teaching  and 
have  absorbed  so  many  extraneous  elements 
as  to  appear  new  religions.  A  typical  instance 
is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  has,  more 
than  any  other,  explicitly  sub^ituted  for  the 
inner,  spiritual  religious  a<ft  the  exterior  and 
naagic  value.  The  Protestant  Churches,  while 
eliminating  the  superstitious  and  pagan  ele¬ 
ment  and  renouncing  the  organization  of  a 
hierarchic  syStem  by  divine  right,  and  thereby 
enjoying  an  incontestable  superiority  over 
the  Catholic  Church,  nevertheless  have  kept 
the  cult  of  Christ  as  God,  and  sub^ituted  for  the 
superstitious  attachment  to  traditions  a  not 
less  superstitious  attachnrent  to  the  Bible. 

The  present  churches  have  revealed  them¬ 
selves  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
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modem  religious  conscience,  as  proved  by  the  Barber  of  Seville  represents  the  Italian  musical 


religious  decadence  of  We^m  civilization. 
True,  certain  habits  of  cult,  and  certain  social 
traditions  are  ^ill  kept  up  with  respedt,  but 
inner,  applied  religion  is  disappearing. 

According  to  Dr.  Martinetti  the  attainment 
of  Chri^ian  feith  and  life  are  possible  today 
only  through  the  absolute  application  of  two 
principles:  the  negation  of  this  world:  faith 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  law  of  charity : 
absolute  condemnation  of  violence.  When  in  a 
society  the  spirit  of  renunciation  and  the  prin' 
ciple  of  charity  predominate,  economical  prob' 
lems  automatically  find  a  solution,  war  and 
militarism  become  an  impossibility.  The  au' 
thor  discusses  at  length  the  above  principles  in 
their  relation  to  the  State  and  advocates  a 
return  to  the  few  and  simple  principles  taught 
by  Christ. 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  this  book  is 
anathema  to  both  Church  and  State  author' 
ities  in  Italy. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Amaldo  Bonaventura.  Rossini.  Firenze. 

Nemi  (Novissima  Enciclopedia  Mono' 
grafica  Illu^trata).  1934. 64  pages.  5  lire. — ^This 
brief  biography  of  Rossini,  one  of  a  series  on 
fiimous  Italians,  receives  a  thoroughly  compe' 
tent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  well'known 
Italian  musicologi^,  Amaldo  Bonaventura. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  a  detailed  ^le' 
critical  ^udy  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
Mae^ro,  nor  does  he  essay  an  exhaustive 
biography  such  as  the  monumental  three' 
volume  work  of  Radiciotti.  But  within  the 
limits  set — some  three  score  pages — he  does 
succeed  remarkably  well  in  doing  what  he 
proposes  in  the  preface,  namely  to  delineate  in 
rapid  sketches  the  artistic  figure,  Rossini;  to 
place  in  relief  the  fundamental  charaderiStics 
of  his  music;  and  to  record  the  essential  fads 
of  his  life  in  the  light  of  the  moSt  recent  rc' 
searches  eliminating  the  numerous  errors  and 
fantastic  legends  that  clutter  the  pages  of  many 
of  the  biographies. 

Precocious  in  having  written  some  eight 
operatic  works  by  his  twentieth  year,  prolific 
in  that  he  composed  a  total  of  thirty'nine 
operas  in  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  Rossini 
revealed  his  versatility  in  the  operatic  field 
in  the  wide  range  of  Styles  and  subjeds  vdiich 
he  successfully  employed.  The  author  finds 
the  basic  element  of  Rossini’s  music  in  its 
rhythmical  variety.  As  Wagner’s  Meifter' 
finger  typifies  the  German,  so  Rossini’s 


spirit. 

A  list  of  Rossini’s  theatrical  works,  a  sC' 
leded  bibliography,  an  index,  and  a  profusion 
of  illustrations  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book. — Glen  Haydon.  Uni' 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Luigi  Parigi.  Storia  della  Musica.  Firenze. 

Nemi.  (Novissima  Enciclopedia  Mono' 

grafica  IlluStrata).  1933. 68  pages.  5  lire. — Any 
history  of  mu  ic  in  sixty'eight  pages  is  sure  to 
have  its  limitations.  What  we  have  here  is 
little  more  than  an  outline  and  one  could 
hardly  exped  more.  After  a  general  introduc' 
tory  sedion  with  a  paragraph  on  the  music 
of  antiquity,  there  is  a  discussion  of  medieval 
music.  Fiom  the  fifteenth  century  on,  the  re' 
maining  periods  are  treated  by  centuries. 

The  author’s  approach  to  his  subjed  is 
chiefly  biographical  in  that  moSt  of  his  atten' 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  composers  and  to  the 
mentioning  of  some  of  their  works.  Almost 
no  attention  is  given  to  music  itself.  There 
are  no  examples  of  the  musical  Styles  of  the 
various  periods  with  the  exception  of  an 
illustration  of  Gregorian  notation.  There  muSt 
be  at  least  a  hundred  illustrations  in  the  book 
but  they  are  mostly  pidures  of  musicians. 

Apart  from  this  fundamental  deficiency,  the 
treatment  of  the  subjed'matter  is  clear  and 
feirly  well  considered.  Italian  musicians 
receive  a  relatively  large  amount  of  space 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lesser  composers  of 
other  countries,  but  most  histories  tend  to 
over'emphasize  the  musicians  of  the  country 
in  vdiich  they  originate.  The  laSt  seven  illus' 
trations  are  pidures  of  Debussy,  Stravinsky, 
Martucci,  Toscanini,  Pizzetti,  Respighi,  and 
Landowska.  A  perusal  of  these  names  will  give 
a  reasonably  representative  idea  of  Parigi’s 
notion  of  the  important  musicians  of  the  lad 
few  decades. 

There  is  no  bibliography  whatsoever. — Glen 
Haydon.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Francesco  De  Sandis.  Storia  della  lettera' 
turd  italiana.  A  cura  di  Francesco  Flora. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1935.  445  pages.  10  lire. — 
This  edition  of  the  maderpiece  of  the  great 
critic'hidorian  of  Italian  literature  fills  a 
definite  need,  one  that  this  reviewer  has  felt, 
by  providing  in  a  single  compad  and  attradive 
volume  the  complete  work,  without  any  more 
intrusion  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
way  of  notes,  and  with  a  preface  which, 
representing  a  competent  modem  appraisal 
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by  a  countryman,  in  itself  con^itutes  a  con* 
tribution  to  criticism.  By  employing  a  thin, 
smooth  paper,  but  not  a  flimsy  one  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  such  attempts  at  typo' 
graphical  condensation,  the  publisher  is  able 
to  give  us  what  seems  a  slender  volume,  one 
which,  certainly,  is  convenient  and  a  pleasure 
to  handle.  (The  publisher,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  once  in  a  while  come  in  for  a  “review,” 
for  a  service  of  this  sort.) 

As  for  the  editing,  it  could  not  have  been 
in  better  hands.  Signor  Flora  may  be  said  to 
have  e^blished  his  own  critical  reputation 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  with  the  publication 
(in  1921)  of  his  penetrating  ^tudy.  Dal  Roman' 
ticismo  al  futurismo.  He  Presses  the  Romantic 
nature  of  De  Sandtis’  cultural  background, 
ju^l>  finding  the  author  of  the  Storia  to  be 
possessed  of  an  “ingegno  speculativo  e  lirico.” 
The  Dc  Sandtis  ae^hetic  is,  according  to 
Flora,  a  positive  one,  as  opposed  to  a  fiintasy' 
slaying  Hegelian  dodtrine;  it  was  in  a  way  the 
antithesis  of  Hegel’s,  insi^ing  as  it  did  upon 
the  autonomy  of  art.  In  the  body  of  De  Sandtis’ 
thought  will  be  found  an  admixture  of  the 
traditional  Italian  humani^ic  culture  and  the 
culture  of  Romantic  Europe.  There  is  a  certain 
working  over  of  Italian  Ari^telianism  of  the 
Cinquecento.  The  hi^orian’s  greater  apport, 
however,  is  his  fresh  vision  of  things,  of  men 
and  their  works.  The  novelty  of  his  method 
lies  in  his  telling  of  the  ^ry  of  Italian 
literature  as  that  of  Italian  civiliation.  Tech' 
nically,  he  brought  the  conception  of  poetry  , 
and  of  art  as  a  whole,  as  “form.”  This  was  im' 
portant — and  new — at  the  time.  His  ^tyle  and 
the  movement  of  his  thought  are  possessed 
of  a  certain  orotund  swing.  A  ^yli^  he, 
properly  speaking,  was  not.  “Non  ne  aveva  il 
tempo  ne  la  piccola  calma”  (that  “piccola  cal' 
ma”  is  expressive).  He  lacked  also  the  patience 
for  “oziose  rifiniture.”  But  he  made  this  hi^ry 
of  Italian  letters  a  ilory;  that  is  his  greater 
praise. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Studi  e  ricordt  desandtisani.  Pubblicati  a 
cura  del  Comitato  Iripino  per  la  celebra' 
zione  del  cinquantenario  della  morte  di  Fran' 
cesco  De  Sandtis  (1883'1933).  Avellino.  Tipo' 
grafia  Pergola.  1935.  434  pages.  20  lire. — 
Although  the  bibliography  cf  Francesco  De 
Sandtis,  the  greater  of  Italian  literary  critics, 
has  already  assumed  considerable  proportions, 
this  series  of  thirty'five  commemoratory  StU' 
dies  throws  much  light  upon  the  man  and  his 


work.  Among  the  beA  of  the  biographical 
articles  are  F.  Caccese:  De  Sandtis  nella  vita 
politica;  A.  Cerreti:  De  Sandtis  e  la  Calabria; 
A.  Zamalio:  II  pensiero  religioso  di  De  Sandtis; 
G.  T.  Zitarosa:  De  Sandtis  e  ?^apoli.  The  out' 
standing  critical  articles  are  by  G.  Bach  on 
La  letterdtura  tedesca  in  F.  De  Sandtis;  by  G. 
Gentile  on  Tomiamo  a  De  Sandtis,  and  G. 
Toffanin:  De  Sandtis  e  noi.  Through  the 
publication  of  this  thick  volume  the  Comitato 
Iripino  has  moA  worthily  paid  homage  to  its 
leading  fellow'citizen,  not  by  the  usual  over' 
flow  of  vapid  sentimentality  but  by  materials 
full  of  fresh  information  that  meet  the  higher 
of  scholarly  ^ndards. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^em  University. 

•  Maria  Scorza.  Gongora  e  Chiabrera.  Na' 
poli.  Riccardo  Ricciardi.  1934.  4  lire. — 

In  a  letter  addre  sed  to  the  Duque  de  Sessa, 
Lope  de  Vega  suggeAs  that  the  sources  of 
Gongora’s  culteranismo  derive  from  a  Genoese 
poet.  Among  others,  the  humani^  Pedro  de 
Valencia  also  censures  the  Italians  for  their 
affedtations  and  obscurity.  These  two  bits 
of  evidence  are  used  by  Mille  y  Gimenez  in  a 
recent  article  to  prove  that  Gongora,  the  angel 
of  darkness,  found  his  model  in  Chiabrera. 
He  forgets  that  it  was  (and  Aill  is)  a  conamon' 
place  for  both  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  tax 
each  other  with  being  the  original  carriers  of 
the  germ  of  affedtation.  Even  though  Mille's 
evidence  were  granted  a  degree  of  plausibility, 
the  apparent  affinity  between  the  two  writers 
is  due  rather  to  the  common  poetic  tradition 
in  which  both  were  reared,  namely  Petrarchism 
and  classical  imitation,  than  to  any  tangible 
points  of  contadt  (too  few  to  be  conclusive) 
to  be  found  in  their  works.  To  Maria  Scorza 
goes  the  credit  of  quickly  and  effedtively 
disposing  of  this  false  discovery  before  it  has 
had  the  chance  to  be  generally  accepted. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  NorthweAem  University. 

•  Q.  Orazio  Flacco.  I  Carmi.  Tradotti 
di  Carlo  Tincani.  Milano.  S.  A.  E.  Dante 

Alighieri.  1935.  310  pages.  10  lire. — The  Odes 
alone  of  Horace’s  work  are  given  here  in  Italian 
dress  ;but  a  welcome  feature  is  the  Latin  text  on 
opposite  pages.  This  is  the  revised  second 
edition  of  a  book  which  firA  appeared  in  the 
’90s  and  has  ^tood  the  teA  of  a  generation 
with  apparent  success.  Only  a  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  wording  of  some 
passages  and  the  entire  book  gives  the  im' 
pression  of  careful  work  and  a  polished  ^yle. 
— L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 
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•  Angelo  Camillo  Volpe.  Le  Opere  di 
Orazio.  Recate  in  versi  italiani.  Milano. 

S.  A.  E.  Dante  Alighieri.  1935.  394  pages.  18 
lire. — The  bimillennium  of  Horace  has  prO' 
duced,  as  have  all  similar  celebrations,  a  great 
mass  of  commemorative  literature  of  which 
only  a  modeA  portion  will  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  printed  information  and 
criticism  concerning  the  famous  Roman  poet. 
Perhaps  this  volume  will  be  as  useful  as  any 
produced  to  meet  this  pious  literary  obligation 
in  recent  times,  at  lea^  to  readers  of  the  Ita' 
lian  tongue,  which  is  more  peculiarly  adapted 
for  obvious  reasons  to  the  task  of  translating 
Horace  than  any  other  language.  The  book 
contains  the  entire  works  of  the  poet  without 
Latin  text,  gracefully  done  and  without 
expurgation.  It  should  find  a  ready  and  eager, 
although  seledt,  public. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College. 

•  Armand  Godoy.  II  Dramma  della  Pas' 
sione.  Versione  Poetica  di  Salvatore  Lo 

PreAi.  Milano.  Siculorum  Gymnasium.  1935. 
10  lire. — Armand  Godoy  was  bom  in  Cuba 
in  1880  and  felt  the  need  of  seeking  a  different 
medium  of  expression  from  that  of  his  native 
tongue,  vdiich  he  considered  lacking  in  nuances. 
He  fir^,  under  the  spell  of  Poe’s  poetry,  tried 
to  use  English,  but  finally  decided  to  make 
French  the  vehicle  of  his  romantic  outbur^s. 

In  the  present  poem  he  expresses  his 
religious  mood  by  writing  highly  poetical  varia- 
tions  on  the  theme  of  Chris’s  death,  which 
the  authors  of  the  Gospels  present  to  us  in 
their  sober  but  powerful  art.  Godoy,  by  en' 
larging  and  dramatizing  it,  has  displayed  the 
great  gift  of  imagery  which  he  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  but  he  has  certainly  not  approached  the 
beauty  of  the  original.  Lo  Pre^i  has  made  a 
a  good  translation  in  verse  of  Godoy ’s  poems. 
— Domenico  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Massimo  D’Azeglio.  Ettore  Fieramosca 
0  La  disfida  di  Barletta.  Con  introduzione 

f  e  comnaento  di  Angiolo  Biancotti.  Torino. 

I  Paiavia.  1935.  7-50  lire. — When  D’Azeglio 
j  was  asked  why  he  had  written  this  hi^cyical 
novel  he  answered :  “Ho  scritto  pser  mettere  un 
po’  di  fuoco  nel  corpo  degl’italiani.’’  The  epi¬ 
sode  of  Barletta  (1503),  which  resulted  in  a 
vidory  of  the  Italians  over  the  French,  did  in 
’  fecft  inflame  the  Italians  and  serve  as  an  in- 

1  centive  in  1833  to  fight  not  the  French  but 

the  Austrians.  It  has  a  number  of  superfluous 
charaders  and  episodes,  but  also  a  considerable 
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amount  of  eloquence  and  colorful  phrase. 
Biancotti’s  introdudion,  notes,  and  epistolary 
appendix  provide  a  simple  but  adequately 
scholarly  background  for  the  novel. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Idilio  Dell’Era.  Leggende  Toscane.  Mila¬ 
no.  Casa  Editrice  “Pro  Familia.”  1934. 

215  pages.  5  lire. — Attradive  legendary  tales, 
dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  moSt 
part,  although  there  are  not  wanting  legends 
which  go  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  La  leggenda 
della  Via  Lattea,  and  even  further  in  La  Chioc' 
cia  di  Porsenna.  These  legends,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  are  usually  short  and  well  written 
in  spite  of  the  author’s  Statement  in  the 
prefece  renouncing  all  claim  to  literary  merit. 
Most  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  medieval 
Struggle  between  God  and  Satan,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  latter’s  attacks  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  and  the  Faithful  in  general. 
Satan,  of  course,  is  invariably  routed,  and  those 
who  serve  him  are  suitably  punished.  Not  the 
least  pleasant  lines  to  read  are  those  in  which 
are  described  the  manifold  beauties  of  Nature. 
The  author  says  he  is  indebted  to  his  peasant 
neighbors  for  moSt  of  the  legends  he  presents. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Umberto  Limentani  (translator).  Elio' 
doro:  Romanzo  d'Etiopia.  Roma.  Foimig- 

gini.  1922.  331  pages.  9  50  lire. — JuSt  as  the 
publisher  gets  out  a  book  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  so  Signor  Formiggini  has  duSted  off  and 
brought  out,  for  the  wartime  custom,  this 
Italian  version  of  Heliodorus’,  Aethiopica. 
Trigged  out  under  the  title  Romanzo  d'EtUy 
pia,  it  should  have  a  certain  appeal  at  the 
moment.  A  prospective  book-buyer,  a  bit  weak 
in  his  classics,  might  even  fency  that  one  of 
Haile  Selassie’s  writing  henchmen  had  turned 
out  the  opus  as  a  thoughtfully  opportune  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Italian  StalL. — However,  one 
must  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  rendering  of  Helicxlorus’  tale. 
Signor  Limentani’s  is  a  capable  hand,  which 
he  has  previously  tried  out  on  Terence  and 
Petronius — his  taSte  rather  runs,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  late-decadent,  the  faisande.  He 
has  preserved  in  a  thoroughly  satisfadtoiy 
manner  the  Petronian  atmosphere  of  the 
Aethiopica,  which  is  by  no  means  the  easier 
in  the  world  to  capture,  and  he  is  philologically 
painstaking  when  need  arises. — For  anyone 
whose  Greek  may  be  a  trifle  ru^y,  but  wdio 
has  Italian,  and  vc^o  would  become  acquainted 
with  a  work  Miich  has  its  importance  m  the 
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hi^ry  of  the  novel,  thi&  volume  may  be  recom' 
mended. — Samuel  Putnam.  lambertville.  New 
Jersey. 

•  Cailo  Linati.  Cantalu(>a.  Milano.  Treves. 

1935.  32^  pages.  10  lire. — In  which  the 
beA  loved  writer  of  present  day  Lombardy, 
and  the  mo^  Lombardian  of  all  in  tang,  gives 
us  a  novel  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days  in 
Milan  and  vicinity  that  has  more  than  a  faint 
autobiographical  ring.  It  is,  essentially,  a  ^ry 
of  the  jin  de  siecle  D’Annunzian  era. 

“All  this  was  in  the  air  from  ’90  to  1900. 
To  know  everything,  to  have  experienced 
everything;  to  be  able  to  handle  the  pen  or  the 
sword;  to  be  good  musicians  and  good  paint' 
ers,  Bnished  society  men  and  fir^-rate  lovers — 
Something  like  the  ‘besoin  de  totalisme’  of  a 
Calvini^  Amiel,  had,  thanks  to  D’Annunzio, 
come  to  be  grafted  upon  the  re^less  spirit  of 

youth  at  the  beginning  of  the  century . ’’ 

There  is  more  than  a  little  of  jin  de  siecle 
tri^sse.  The  book  is  a  sad  one,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  the  dreamy,  romantic,  half  unreal 
sadness  of  the  young  poet  and  dandy  (in  the 
Baudelairean  sense)  d  la  D’Annunzio.  Almo^ 
every  one  of  the  two  dozen  episodic  chapters 
holds  a  drama,  melodrama  or  a  tragedy.  It  be' 
comes,  indeed,  almo^  too  much  after  a  while. 
There  is  a  fine  description  of  the  Calabrian' 
Sicilian  earthquake  of  1908,  with  which,  or 
shortly  after,  the  book  should  have  ended, 
instead  of  which  it  is  drawn  out,  to  the  detri' 
ment  of  the  tale,  to  span  hastily  the  War 
period.  Linati  is  invariably  readable,  and  any' 
one  who  enjoys  the  note  of  dandyism  will  have 
a  pleasant  evening  or  two  with  this  novel. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Attilio  Rovinelli.  Un  cane  e  altra  gente. 

Bologna,  dlappelli.  1935.  303  pages.  9 
lire. — The  central  figure  of  Rovinelli’s  new 
book  for  children  is  a  dog  whose  life-^ry 
serves  to  link  the  three  large  groups  of  human 
beings  that  emerge  from  the  three  parts  that 
compose  the  work.  All  of  them  are  either  small 
townspeople,  peasants  or  fishermen  possessing 
that  good  nature  and  charitableness  which  is 
so  much  a  part  of  the  common  folk,  and,  of 
course,  those  idiosyncracies  to  which  all 
humanity  has  fiillen  heir.  Very  cleverly,  by 
magnifying  these  foibles,  these  many  charadters 
are  individualized  so  pleasingly  that  we  regret 
being  forced  to  part  with  them  after  the  brief' 
acquaintance.  However,  neither  are  the 
charadters  Italian,  nor  do  they  bear  other 
special  national  traits;  theirs  is  a  univeisal 


humanity  that  is  likely  to  captivate  children 
the  world  over. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North' 
we^m  University. 

•  Alessandro  Varaldo.  ^ualche  piccola  don* 
na.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1935.  283  pages. 
10  lire. — Men  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  this 
colledtion  of  short  ^ries  monopolized  by 
women  of  many  mcxxls,  but  whether  in  the 
guise  of  conquerors  or  vidtims  their  roles  arc 
generally  di^tindtly  secondary.  Mo^  of  the 
women  charadters  belong  to  the  working  class 
— ^nographers,  clerks,  fadtory  hands,  maids 
— sensual  or  sentimental  and  not  adverse  to 
bettering  their  ^ndard  of  living  by  having 
affairs  with  their  “bosses,”  bachelor  or  other' 
wise.  If  they  appear  to  be  whimsical  and  super' 
ficially  drawn  in  the  individual  tale,  when  the 
author’s  observations  about  them  are  all  sum' 
med  up  we  have  a  compound  of  womanhood 
built  out  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
feminine  psychology.  The  ^ries  are,  in  addi' 
tion,  delightfully  capricious  in  their  sudden 
change  of  development  and  are  recited  in  a 
mischievously  merry  tone. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
— Northwe^em  University. 

AAA 

“The  poet,  by  his  very  existence,  is  .  .  .an 
enemy  of  the  exiting  order,  and  the  fortunes 
of  poetry,  the  fortunes  of  the  poet,  are  inex' 
tricably  bound  to  the  outcome  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  struggle.” — Jean  Rousselot,  in  Antfuy 
logic,  Liege. 

“.  .  .  both  Hawthorne  and  Dostoevsky  had 
grasped  the  one  truth  which  was  central  in 
all  their  works,  the  demand  that  man  be  judged 
by  his  motives  rather  than  by  his  actions.  He 
who  is  without  sin,  let  him  caSt  the  firSt  Stone 
— that  is  the  cardinal  teaching  of  both  men. 
Both  had  the  same  outlook  on  morality  and 
goodness.  .  .” — Clarence  Augustus  Manning, 
in  The  Slavonic  Review,  University  of  London. 

“Paul  Bourget  had  been  eledted  to  the  Aca' 
demie  Franqaise  in  1894.  He  succeeded  Maxime 
du  Camp.  The  33rd  chair,  which  he  occupied, 
was  first  held  by  Voiture  in  1634.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  Mezeray  in  1649,  by  Barbier 
d’Aucour,  Clermont'Tonnerre,  Malezieu,  Bou' 
hier,  then  by  Voltaire  in  1746.  Then  came  the 
poet  Ducis  in  1778,  Pere  Gratry,  and  Saint' 
Rene'Taillandier.  Paul  Bourget  had  been  an 
Academician  for  41  years.  Voltaire  had  held  the 
chair  for  32  years  only,  Ducis  for  38  years, 
Barante  for  39  years.  .  .” — Courrier  des  Etats' 
Unis. 
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•  Stdtni  Urad  Stati^ticl^y,  Ro}{  1934  y  its  exi^ncc — the  writer  devotes  six  chapters 

Cislech  (The  year  1934  in  figures).  Praha,  to  describing  the  land,  its  hi^ory,  the  people, 

Statni  Urad  ^tiAicky.  1935.  236  pages.  12  their  invitations  and  culture.  He  emphasizes, 

Kc. — ^The  periodical  reports  of  the  Czecho'  possibly  too  Vrongly,  the  pathetic  handicap 


Slovak  StatiVical  InVitute  in  the  Zfrrdvy 
are  very  much  in  demand.  They  are  now  made 
even  more  handy  and  accessible  by  this  excel' 
lent  survey,  edited  by  Dr.  Jan  Auerhan  and 
Dr.  Antonin  Bohac.  both  well'known  analyVs 
of  the  trends  in  Czechoslovakia.  All  aspecits  of 
the  population  problems,  agriculture,  mining, 
agricultural  induVr>,  foreign  trade,  transpoi' 
tation,  price  indexes,  finance,  social  VatiVics, 
and  education  are  moV  ably  presented  in  this 
snull  but  valuable  publication. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Josef  Fischer.  Vdl}{a  a  mir  a  antic}{e  filo' 
sofii  (War  and  Peace  in  Ancient  Philo' 

Sophy).  Praha.  Gin.  1935.  110  pages.  24  Kc. — 
A  rather  unusual  volume.  The  well-known 
Czech  philosopher  analyzes  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  war  and  peace  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  the  same  time  he 
contraVs  the  relations  between  peace  move¬ 
ments  and  the  problems  of  humanity,  democra¬ 
cy,  nationalism  and  cosmopolitanism  in  modem 
times.  The  whole  work  shows  the  author’s 
remarkable  erudition  and  should  prove  a  real 
contribution  to  the  queVion  of  war  and  peace. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  GuVav  Winter.  Don  ^uijote  na  rozeeSti 
(^uijote  at  the  Crossroads).  Praha.  Sfinx 

Bohumil  Janda.  1935.  316  pages.  45  Kc. — ^A 
Czechoslovak  joumaliV,  living  in  Paris,  and 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Kniha  o  Francii 
(A  Boolj  about  France),  has  written  an  out- 
Vanding  psychological  and  sociological  Vudy 
of  contemporary  Spain.  Before  coming  to  his 
Don  ^uijote  at  the  Crossroads — the  Spanish 
Republic  living  through  the  critical  period  of 


of  the  nation,  that  “African  foundation  of  the 
national  charadter,  which  is  denied,  juV  like 
the  Spanish  nature,  the  inciting  spell  of  minor 
shadows,  and  vdiose  will  toward  totalism 
prevents  the  underVanding  of  life  in  its  innu¬ 
merable  variations,  compromises  and  nuances.” 
The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1931,  which,  as 
he  claims,  in  addition  to  all  the  political  and 
social  causes,  was  the  inevitable  drama  of  the 
Spanish  national  soul.  The  Republic  did  not 
come  because  the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  but 
because  the  Monarchy  and  didtatorship  were 
ready  to  fall.  In  the  ninth  chapter  the  author 
undertakes  to  explain  the  main  causes  of  the 
subsequent  unfortunate  evolution.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  narrative  would  be  more  impressive  »f 
he  had  cited  authorities  and  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  subVantiating  his  Vatements. 
But  that  does  not  pi  event  the  book  from  being 
one  of  the  moV  important  contemporary  Vud- 
ies  of  Spain’s  problems. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
New  York  University. 

•  Karel  Capek.  MIcent  s  T.  G.  Masary}{<m 
(Silences  with  T.  G.  MasarylQ.  Praha. 
Fr.  Borovy.  1935.  31  pages.  4  Kc. — Capek’s 
Tall{S  with  Masary}{  have  been  popular  with 
the  Czechoslovaks.  Their  popularity  is  also 
attend  by  the  sale  of  their  translation  in  this 
country.  Capek  now  caps  his  work  with  con¬ 
cluding  remarks  on  Masaryk’s  tendency  to 
speak  slowly  and  think  much.  A  small  book, 
but  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  those  who 
see  in  Masaryk  the  greater  contemporary 
political  figure.  A  complete  and  moA  valuable 
bibliography  of  Masaryk’s  works  completes 
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the  pamphlet. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Jan  Havlasa.  Sedm  Jedovatych  (The  Seven 
Poisoned  Ones).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil 

Janda.  1935.  270  pages.  19  Kc. — The  reviewer 
used  to  be  an  admirer  of  Havlasa,  a  noveli^ 
who  ^rted  his  career  with  short  novels  ai  d 
^ries  of  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Whether  the  reviewer  has  changed  or  whether 
Havlasa  is  slipping,  the  fidt  remains  that  the 
present  novel  of  the  colony  of  Czech  settlers 
in  a  South  Sea  Island,  describing  the  inter- 
adting  personalities  and  full  of  philosophical 
discussions,  no  longer  seems  to  touch  the  spot. 
His  atmosphere  and  themes  are  Wrongly  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  movies. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  New 
York  University. 

•  B.  Hor^.  SmrSl  (Destruction).  Praha.  Sfinx 
Bohumil  Janda.  1936.  344  pages.  19  Kc. — 

This  rising  Czechoslovak  novelist  has  produced 
a  capable  psychological  ^udy  of  the  prosaic 
life  of  the  railroad  workers  of  Central  Europje. 
His  hero  is  ju^  a  typical  “Little  Man”  of  the 
Czechoslovak  railroad,  who  goes  through  all 
the  typical  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  minor 
railroad  official.  The  culminating  pxtint  is  when 
he  is  respxDnsible  for  a  railroad  catastrophe,  and 
muA  decide  whether  he  is  guilty  because  of 
his  own  negligence  or  because  he  is  a  vidtim 
of  unfortunate  circum^nces.  The  book  is 
p)essimi^ic  and  the  pidtures  piainted  are  dark. 
But  the  work  belongs  to  that  small  library  of 
reali^ic  works  which  are  so  ably  bringing  to 
the  fore  the  troubles  and  worries  of  the  “Little 
Men”  of  our  px)A-war  generation. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce\.  New  York  University. 

•  Dansl^e  i  Udlandet.  Redaktion:  A.  Kamp, 
A.  J.  Poulsen.  K^benhavn.  R.  Naver. 

1935. 12  kroner. — A  Who's  Who  among  Danes 
in  foreign  countries  and  a  guide  to  Danish 
adtivities  abroad.  Includes  in^itutions  and 
societies  working  for  co-op)eration  between 
Denmark  and  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
p)ersons  li^d  in  the  handbook  a  great  number 
arc  living  in  the  United  States.  Should  be  of 
intcreA  to  anybody  wishing  to  contact  Danes 
or  Danish  in^itutions. — Jens  J^holm.  Libra¬ 
ry  of  Congress. 

•  Frederik  Schyberg.  Walt  Whitman.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendalske  Boghandel,  Nor- 

disk  Forlag.  1933.  349  pages.  5  kroner,  65  0re. 
— Denmark  was  one  of  the  fir^  Europ)ean  coun¬ 
tries  (only  England  and  France  cbiming  pri- 
(writy)  to  admire  Walt  Whitman,  beginning 


with  Rudolf  Schmidt's  translation  in  1872  and  I 
extending  through  the  versions  of  Niels  M^l-  | 
lers  (1888),  Jobs.  V.  Jensen  (1918),  B0rgc  I 
Houmann  (1929),  and  Schyberg  (1933).  Whit¬ 
man  has  not  been  translated  into  Swedish  or 
Norwegian,  thus  retarding  his  appreciation  in 
these  countries,  but  he  is  today  a  profound 
influence  upwn  all  Scandinavia,  as  this  late* 
biographer  of  his  reveals. 

This  biography  is  the  mojft  ambitious  that 
has  been  written  on  Whitman.  Although  the 
sedtions  on  the  pxjet's  life  and  works  add  h’ttlc 
new  information  (perhaps,  as  Schyberg  be¬ 
lieves,  no  important  unpublished  fadts  exift), 
they  are  significant  for  illuminating  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  criticisms.  The  que^ion  of  Whit¬ 
man's  homosexuality  (ignored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  biographers)  is  treated  hone^ly  and 
sanely.  And  Schyberg  op»ens  up  an  almo^ 
unexplored  field  in  his  scholarly  chapter  on 
Whitman  i  Verdenslitteraturen.  This  chapter 
should  be  a  gold  mine  for  Whitman  seminars 
and  indents  looking  for  thesis  subjedls. — 
Gay  Wilson  Allen.  Bowling  Green  (Ohio) 
State  University. 

•  Olaf  Johansen.  T^bygger.  K0benhavn. 
Hasselbalch.  1934. 5  kroner. — A^en  Olaf 

Johansen,  a  Copjenhagen  carpenter,  was  thirty 
years  old,  he  had  lo^t  patience  with  a  society 
in  vffiich  one  had  to  beg  for  work,  and  in  1920, 
with  his  wife  and  five  small  children,  he  set  , 
out  for  South  America  to  seek  better  condi-  I 
tions.  He  was  well  received  by  his  compatriots 
in  Nechochea,  a  town  about  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  found  work 
in  his  trade.  But  wanderluA  drove  him  on 
again,  this  time  up  the  La  Plata  river  to  the 
place  that  was  to  become  his  kingdom,  and 
\xffiere  he  made  the  conquer  of  nature  his  life. 

An  exciting  pioneer  novel,  as  well  written 
as  things  are  that  have  been  exp)erienced  and 
related  in  words  that  say  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  It  is  a  pioneer  novel,  but  ^ill  a  de¬ 
scription  of  real  life,  of  nature,  the  virgin 
fore^s  and  the  daily  work  that  made  the  colony 
grow  into  the  society  it  now  is. — Ida  Bach 
mann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Erling  Kri^nsen.  Drejers  Hotel.  K0ben- 
havn.  Hasselbalch.  1934.  6  kroner. — 

Erling  Kri^nsen  entered  Danish  literature  in 
1927  with  his  novel  Stfftten,  as  an  indignant 
reformer  of  the  pieasant  novel,  in  decided  re-  \ 
adtion  to  the  idyll  that  Skjolborg,  Gravlund, 
Sffiberg  and  Olesen-L^kken  had  created.  He 
gave  literary  expression  to  the  p)easants’ 
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necessary  relapse  to  sobriety  after  their  war' 
time  million'kroner  incomes. 

Since  then  he  has  extended  his  field  to  in' 
elude  the  towns  also — there  too  exi^  dry  rot 
and  sores  that  mu^  be  unveiled — and  in  his 
new  book,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  whole  sys' 
tern  is  symbolized  in  the  foundering  of  the 
hotel. 

In  order  to  ^ve  off  bankruptcy,  the 
proprietor  “jazzes  up”  his  hotel  more  and  more 
feverishly  but  the  reader  is  taken  in  behind 
the  scenes.  Seldom  has  a  more  forceful  book 
been  written  in  Danish,  seldom  a  more  reveal' 
ing  one.  Every  one  of  the  employees  is  depend' 
ent  on  the  dissolute  proprietor.  They  know  that 
the  existence  of  the  hotel  is  the  condition  of 
their  own  exigence,  that  what  they  ^al 
from  it,  they  are  stealing  from  themselves.  Yet 
they  have  not  the  ability  to  ^tand  together, 
and  in  the  fight  for  life,  each  has  only  time  to 
think  of  himself.  Then  the  proprietor  dies  and 
his  creditors  appear.  All  the  employees  are 
turned  out  in  the  ^reet,  jobless,  with  all  their 
duties  as  family  providers  and  other  obliga' 
tions — worn  out  chambermaids,  overworked 
kitchen  helpers,  porters,  waiters. 

A  daring  book,  but  it  has  always  been  the 
case  with  Erling  Kri^tensen  that  his  social 
indignation  has  at  the  same  time  been  his 
arti^ic  strength. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo, 
Denmark. 

•  Marcus  Lauesen.  Kattteren  fra  Eisleben. 

K0benhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1934.  7-50  kro' 
ner. — This  is  the  second  time  that  Luther’s 
personality  has  tempted  a  Danish  author. 
(Jakob  Knudsen’s  great  novel  on  Luther  came 
out  in  1912).  According  to  the  plan,  Katteren 
fra  Eisleben  is  to  be  the  fir^  volume  of  a  larger 
work  on  European  revolutioni^,  since  Marcus 
Lauesen  considers  Luther  as  the  ^rting  point 
for  the  great  upheavals  that  were  to  shake 
Europe  in  the  next  four  hundred  years.  Thus 
the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  revaluation  of 
the  view  of  Luther  that  up  to  now  has  been 
accepted  by  hi^ry.  The  great  hero  has  been 
made  human,  an  inurnment  of  the  latent 
revolt  in  his  time;  “with  him  the  individual’s 
conflidl  with  his  church  ceased,”  as  the  author 
says,  “in  order  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  a 
rebellious  thought,  that  could  be  made  use  of 
in  more  earthly  druggies.” 

In  its  conArudtion,  the  book  foils  somewhat 
short,  since  in  one  half  it  is  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  hi^ry  of  culture  on  a  broad  basis, 
and  in  the  other  half  a  reliable  psychological 


biography  of  Luther  as  a  man  chosen  by  fote 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people  of  the  time. 
— Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  G.  F.  E.  Gonggryp.  CeilluStreerde  Ency 
clopedie  van  J^ederlandsch  Indie.  Leiden. 

Leidsche  uitgeversmaatschappij.  1934.  4.95 
gulden. — A  concise  handy  reference  work  for 
all  those  who  are  able  to  read  Dutch  and  are 
intere^ed  in  Netherlands  India  (as  the  coun' 
try  is  at  present  called  officially).  The  sub' 
jedts  are  well  chosen  and  well  treated;  general' 
ly  the  material  has  been  grouped  together  into 
larger  units  (e.g.  Departementen,  Geologic, 
Java,  etc.)  Those  in  the  political,  juridical  and 
economic  fieldo  seem  especially  well  repre' 
sented.  Bibliographical  references  have  only 
occasionally  been  given,  and  there  are  frequent 
cross  references.  The  longer  articles  are  signed 
and  a  liA  of  contributors  with  the  articles 
composed  by  them  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  Colored  maps  and  half  tone  illu^rations 
adorn  the  text. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Schcltcma. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Kerl{  en  maatschappij  in  verleden  en  heden. 
Bel{nopt  ChriStelij\  encyclopatdisch  hand' 

boe}{.  Deel  II:  Maatschappij  onder  redadtie  van 
Dr.  J.  A.  Nederbragt.  Amsterdam.  N.  V. 
Uitgeversmaatschappij  Enum.  1935. — The  use' 
fulness  of  this  encyclopaedia  seems  to  us  rather 
reAridted.  It  may  be  a  handy  guide  for  those 
in  the  Dutch  speaking  world  who  wish  to  be 
informed  about  the  Calvini^ic  outlook  on  the 
main  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
present  day,  especially  as  they  present  them' 
selves  in  the  Netherlands  and  neighboring 
regions.  But  the  work  has  several  weak  points: 
the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sub' 
jedts  and  subjedt'headings  (some  of  them  con' 
siting  of  adjedtives  e.g.  T^eutraal  instead  of 
T^eutraliteit);  the  poor  balance,  both  in  the 
manner  and  extent  of  treatment,  the  total  lack 
of  cross  references  and  bibliograiffiical  data,  the 
occasional  duplication  of  information  under 
different  headings  and  the  occurrence  of  errors. 
The  fodt  that  some  articles  have  acquired  an 
unusual  length  may  be  explained  by  the 
special  purpose  the  editor  had  in  mind  (e.g. 
Schoolilrijd).  Colored  and  halftone  plates  and 
halftone  illu^rations  (chiefly  portraits)  en' 
lighten  the  text.  The  biographical  sketch  of 
social  and  Chri^ian  leaders  are  a  special 
feature.  To  be  fair  we  mu^  add  that  since  the 
completion  cf  the  book  a  systematic  topical 
index  has  been  issued  as  a  supplement,  which 
will  be  a  great  help  in  locating  subjedts  treated 
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therein. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Arthur  Van  Schendel.  Het  fregatschip  de 
Johanna  Maria.  Am^rdam.  J.  M.  MeU' 

lenhoff.  1931.  5.50  gulden. — A  very  excep' 
tional  book  indeed:  the  acxount  of  the  deep 
aflfedtion  of  a  lonesome,  peculiar  man,  Jacob 
Brouwer,  for  a  sailing  ship,  the  Johanna  Maria, 
among  the  la^  of  her  glorious  class.  Almost 
uninterruptedly  he  sails  on  this  ship  as  a  sail' 
maker  until  he  finally  attains  his  hope  and  the 
purpose  of  his  life:  to  possess  her  entirely,  not 
for  profit  but  to  caress  her  and  mother  her, 
be  good  to  her  and  call  her  his  own.  The  au' 
thor  succeeds  in  avoiding  monotony  and  in 
arousing  intere^  by  applying  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  sailing  technique  and  of  life  at 
sea;  indeed,  he  brings  the  book  to  a  level  of 
my^ic  romanticism.  Brouwer  is  always  the 
man  on  the  spot  to  avoid  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion.  Contra^d  with  Brouwer  is  the  figure 
of  the  ship's  fir^  captain,  who  is  not  a  seaman 
at  heart  but  by  necessity;  he  worries  more 
about  his  weak  wife  and  dying  children  than 
about  the  ship,  and  eventually  sacrifices  the 
ship’s  fate  and  safety  to  his  own  intereAs. 
Altogether  a  book  of  unusual  charm,  to  be 
enjoyed  as  a  literary  delicacy  and  not  merely 
to  read  for  amusement.  The  ^yle  is  supreme: 
the  words  and  phrases  seem  to  express  the 
beating  cf  the  waves. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Collectivised  Agriculture  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Monograph  No.  2.  31  pages. — 

Money,  Prices  and  Gold  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Monograph  No.  3. 35  pages.  School  of  Slavonic 
and  EaA  European  Studies.  University  of 
London.  1934.  Each  volume  l/6. — The  fir^t 
of  these  ^dies  is  a  collective  work  by  Lancelot 
Lawton,  S  P.  Turin,  and  A.  V.  Baikalov.  Mo^ 
of  the  facts  are  taken  from  U.S.S.R.  newspapers, 
and  on  the  vcdiole  they  present  a  disnul  enough 
picture  of  collectivized  agriculture  during  the 
years  of  its  introduction,  1928'1932.  The  aU' 
thors  are  so  unsympathetic  toward  collec' 
tivised  agriculture,  however,  that  they  foil 
to  present  the  possibilities  in  scxialization, 
a  viewpoint  that  might  have  been  modified 
by  fir^  hand  inve^igation.  Mr.  Baikalov’s 
dismal  ccmclusion  that  labor  and  social  ccndi' 
tions  are  very  bad,  hardly  seems  warranted 
without  taking  account  of  the  previous  condi' 
tion  of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  the  improve' 
ments  in  Soviet  agriculture  shown  in  1933 
and  forecaA  for  1934. 
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The  second  monograph,  written  by  Lance¬ 
lot  Lawton  ar  d  A.  V.  Baikalov,  is  much  more 
fiicjtual  than  the  one  on  collectivized  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  is  much  better  done.  They  show 
considerable  inflation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  while 
the  firA  Five  Year  Plan  was  in  process  of 
development — an  inflation  admirably  juAi- 
fied  by  the  results.  Mr.  Baikalov  concludes, 
also,  that  the  gold  reserve  of  the  State  Bank 
is  ample  to  cover  all  present  external  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  U.S.S.R. — Frederic^  L.  Ryan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lois  Whitney.  Primitivism  and  the  Idea 
of  Progress  in  English  Popular  Literature 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  ^Itimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1934.  342  pages.  $2.75. 

— The  American  Indian  has  been  a  fascinating 
subject  for  writers.  Romantic  visions  of  the 
life  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
inspired  many  serious  and  light  poems,  novels, 
and  philosophic  works.  The  instability  in 
social  affairs  resulting  from  capitali^ic  econ¬ 
omy  was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  thought 
in  the  direction  of  prinoitivism.  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
William  Godwin,  David  Hume,  Francis  Hut¬ 
cheson,  Thomas  Paine,  Adam  Smith,  and  a  ho^ 
of  other  writers  sought  man’s  original  nature 
and  used  the  Indian  to  illu^rate  their  theories. 
The  reaction  toward  primitivism  was  opposed 
by  those  who  thought  they  saw  progress  in 
the  developing  economy.  Needless  to  say,  the 
driving  economic  development,  resulting  in 
the  revolutionary  period  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  put  an  end  to  philos¬ 
ophizing  for  the  time  being. 

This  record  of  these  trends  is  delightfully 
written  and  contains  a  wealth  of  references 
to  little  known  works.  It  fills  a  gap  in  the 
somewhat  neglected  field  of  early  European 
ideas  of  the  American  Indian. — Frederic^  L. 
Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  R.  Hart  Phillips.  Cuban  Sideshow.  Ha¬ 
vana.  Cuban  Press.  (New  York.  Baker  6^ 

Taylor.)  1935. 318  pages.  $2.25. — Mrs.  Phillips 
is  the  wife  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  correspondent 
in  Cuba.  A  gcxxl  newspaper  writer  herself 
(“I  was  pracftically  raised  on  liquor,”  she  re¬ 
ports),  her  husband’s  work  gave  her  excellent 
opportunities  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
almost  incredible  happenings  on  the  island.  She 
kept  a  diary,  and  part  of  it,  covering  events 
from  the  fall  of  Machado  (1933)  to  Mendieta’s 
appointment  (early  1934),  she  turned  into  j 
this  book.  Cuban  Sideshow  undoubtedly  has 
its  qualities.  Written  in  an  informal,  rapid-  j 
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fire  ^yle,  it  gives  fir^'hand  and  almo^  day  by 
day  accounts  of  a  Revolution  whose  exotic 
setting  foils  to  conceal  the  underlying  tragedy 
of  defeat — defeat  of  a  long  and  bitterly  op' 
pressed  people  struggling  for  elementary  needs 
and  rights.  Mrs.  Phillips,  Strategically  placed, 
saw  a  good  deal  with  her  own  eyes.  Almost 
everything  else  she  describes  she  learned  on 
good  authority.  But  the  great  weakness  of  her 
book  is  that  she  was  not  content  with  descrilv 
ing  events;  she  tried  to  interpret  them.  Some' 
where  in  her  Story  she  makes  fun  of  professors 
that  spend  a  week  in  Cuba  and  then  write  a 
volume  or  two  about  the  island.  The  truth  of 
'  the  matter,  of  course,  is  that  you  need  never 
live  in  Cuba  to  understand  its  history  while 
on  the  other  hand  you  might  spend  years  there, 
like  Mrs.  Phillips  for  example,  and  understand 
very  little  of  what  you  yourself  witness.  And 
there  lies  the  essential  weakness  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  good  book.  Unless  one 
has  a  previous  understanding  of  the  subjeeft, 
Cuban  Sideshow,  despite  its  excellent  and 
realistic  reporting,  is  apt  to  lead  one  entirely 
astray  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  unhappy  plight 
of  the  Cuban  people. — M.  H. 

•  Giovanni  Papini.  Dante  Vivo.  Translated 
by  Eleanor  Hammond  Broadus  and  Anna 
Benedetti.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1935.  $3.50. 
— Dante  en  pantoufles.  Gay,  swift,  scintib 
lating,  at  times  raucous  as  are  moSt  of  the 
exposes  of  the  private  lives  of  great  men; 
written,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  hypothetic' 
al  tense  since  Papini  was  forced  by  the  paucity 
of  definite  information  on  the  life  of  Dante 
to  resort  to  his  very  vivid  imagination  for  the 
host  of  details  with  which  he  embroiders  the 
meager  canvas  of  fo<fts.  Based  on  the  false 
premise  that  to  understand  Dante  fully  one 
must  be  a  Catholic,  a  Florentine,  and  a  poet, 
it  excludes  all  but  the  turbulent  Papini  him' 
self  from  the  sweet  hope  of  doing  justice 
to  the  great  poet  and  his  works,  for  very 
few  Italian  writers,  nay,  even  Florentines, 
let  alone  DantiSts,  can  boaSt  this  triple  benedic' 
tion.  Moreover,  a  ^roncatore  by  nature, 
Papini  needs  someone  to  demolish  if  he  muSt 
write  a  book.  Because  he  intends  to  resurredt 
Dante  he  foils  upon  the  “dantomaniacs”  (some 
of  whom  have  inspired  him  even  though  not 
mentioned)  and  attributes  to  them  the  mum' 
mification  of  the  living  Dante  through  exces' 
sive  sanctification.  But  neither  does  he  quite 
succeed  in  breathing  into  his  Dante  the  divine 
breath  of  life.  Lastly,  since  it  is  the  fashion 
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to  dream  in  terms  of  empires  today,  Dante 
as  a  symbol  of  Italian  imperial  dreams  is  so 
heavily  Stressed  that  the  two  concepts,  like  a 
man  and  his  shadow,  walk  inseparably  tCK 
gether  through  the  whole  book. 

Yet,  it  is  full  of  vim  and  vigor,  and  beautb 
fully  translated.  Since  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
learned  contribution  to  the  already  imposing 
pyramid  of  Dante  criticism,  it  is  wise  to  read 
it  as  it  was  written — as  a  novel.  As  such,  it 
makes  capital  reading. — Paquin  Canta' 
rella.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Walter  Duranty.  I  Write  as  I  Please. 

New  York.  Simon  6?*  Schuster.  1935.  350 

pages.  $3. — The  Moscow  correspondent  of 
the  }{ew  Torf{  Times  since  1920  sums  up  his 
experiences  and  observations  of  eventful  years. 
It  is  a  whimsical,  subjective  narrative,  spar' 
kling  with  wit  and  anecdote.  At  the  same  time 
the  book  is  a  monument  to  journalism  as  a 
potentially  high  art  and  responsible  public 
function.  No  one  can  rival  Duranty  as  an  inteb 
ligent  and  fair  guide  in  the  intricacies  of  Soviet 
realities.  More,  his  conscientious  Audy  of  the 
land  and  its  people  has  enabled  him  not  only 
to  diagnose  the  present  correctly,  but  also  to 
venture  from  time  to  time  a  perspicacious 
prognosis.  He  was  one  of  the  fir^  foreign 
observers  to  take  notice  of  the  reticent  and 
apparently  insignificant  Georgian,  Joseph 
Stalin,  and  to  predict  his  ascendance.  Duranty ’s 
journalism  is  an  art  and  a  science,  and  it  per' 
forms  a  noble  social  service. — A.  K. 

•  A.  Wigfoll  Green.  Beowulf  Literally 

Translated.  Bo^on.  Bruce  Humphries. 

1935.  95  pages.  $2.00. — (This  book  was  le' 
viewed  in  our  Winter,  1936,  number,  at  page 
100.  The  critic  whose  review  appears  below  is 
of  the  opinion  that  that  evaluation  was  unfoir 
and  misleading,  and  we  have  therefore  allowed 
him  space  to  present  his  opinion  of  the  book. — 
The  Editors). — This  work  is  highly  commend' 
able  as  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Old  English 
epic  for  Audents  and  general  readers.  Dr. 
Green  has  used  a  good  medium  for  the  trans' 
lation:  he  has,  wherever  possible,  employed 
the  Old  English  word  or  the  Modem  Eng' 
lish  word  descended  therefrom.  Such  nouns 
as  hohn  and  swan'road  for  sea  appear  in  the 
original  and  give  flavor  to  the  translation. 
Every  word  which  he  uses  may  be  found  in  a 
student  dictionary. 

With  dexterity  he  has  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  appropriate  preposition  the  original  case 
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of  the  word,  an  accomplishment  which  1936.  4th  ed.  195  pages. — Since  Stefan  Bryk- 


requires  much  deftness. 

Although  the  translations  of  Beowulf  are 
numerous,  none  has  sc  closely  approached  the 
original.  This  work  should  be  of  immense 
value  to  intelligent  readers  of  both  Old  and 
Modem  English. — Albert  L.  Wilhumson. 
New  York  City. 

•  W.  B.  Yeats.  Dous  Foll{  dramas.  Santiago 
de  Compo^ela.  1935.  30  pages.  1.50  pese- 

tas. — Placido  R.  Ca^ro  and  the  brothers 
Vilar  Ponte  provide  Galician  readers  with  a 
couple  of  Irish  plays.  How  Cathleen  ni  Houli' 
han,  dedicated  to  Ireland’s  “Hope  of  getting 
my  beautiful  fields  back  again;  The  hope  of 
putting  the  strangers  out  of  my  house,”  will 
appeal  to  the  Galicians,  or  what  they  will 
make  of  The  Hour  Glass,  the  translators  won' 
der,  and  we  do  not  know. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jan  Kucharzewsky.  Od  bialego  caratu  do 
czerwonego  (From  the  White  Tsardom 

to  the  Red).  Vol.  VI.  Toward  Reaction;  Vol. 
VII.  The  Triumph  of  Reaction.  Warszawa. 
Kasa  im.  Mianowskiego.  1935. — The  monu' 
mental  work  of  Kucharzewski  marches  on, 
having  reached,  in  general,  the  period  of 
Alexander  III,  though  his  treatment  of  Rus' 
sian  hi^ory  is  not  chronological  but  synthet' 
ical.  His  method  is  to  bind  the  pa^t  and  the 
present  into  an  intelligible  \xdiole,  basing 
the  concepts  he  creates  on  the  moA  unim' 
pcachable  source  material,  critically  examined. 
To  a  world  concerned  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  Jewish  problem,  Kucharzew' 
ski’s  long  analysis  and  chronicle  of  “Jewish 
Affairs”  through  pages  244'504  of  Vol.  VI 
should  be  illuminating.  Though  writing  a 
hiAory  of  Russia,  Kucharzewski  realizes  that 
a  problem  of  such  magnitude  can  not  be 
treated  nationally  by  an  intelligent  hiAorian. 
He  delves  to  its  source,  six  centuries  before 
Chri^,  for  the  origins  of  the  Jewish  problem 
and  he  leaps  easily  from  Frankfurt  to  Peters' 
burg,  from  Am^rdam  to  Kiev,  for  evidences 
of  development  in  the  Jewish  que^ion.  In 
Vol.  VII,  which  is  ^till  concerned  with  the 
reign  of  Alejcander  III,  the  ideological  cross' 
currents  beneath  the  superficial  reaction  of  the 
late  19th  century  are  thoroughly  analyzed,  so 
that  their  ultimate  result,  the  Revolution, 
seems  inevitable. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Stefjm  Brykezynski.  Moje  wspomnienia 
roJ^  1863.  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff. 


czynski’s  death  in  May,  1934,  these  memoin 
have  taken  on  added  importance  and  have 
gone  through  a  new  edition.  His  death  marb 
the  end  of  the  1863  generation  of  Polish 
soldiers  in  the  region  of  Cracow.  BrykezynA 
was  but  a  schoolboy  when  he  eluded  his 
fomily’s  watchful  eye  and  ^le  away  to  join 
the  insurreAioni^s  in  1863.  His  memoirs 
of  the  conflidt  are,  therefore,  those  of  a  mere 
young^er  and  will  delight  not  only  the  adult 
for  the  history  they  recount  but  also  the 
younger  generation  for  their  lively  pidture  oi 
stirring  events. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  F.  A.  Ossendowski.  Mocni  ludzie.  Lwow. 
Ksiaznica  Atlas.  1935.  199  pages.  3  zl.— 

Mocni  ludzie  gives  us  a  new  ^ry  by  that 
veteran  yam^ter  from  Poland,  Ferdinand  Os' 
sendowski,  and  written  in  the  same  lively  vein 
as  those  Stories,  Beafts,  Men  and  Gods,  etc., 
that  have  found  their  way  into  English.  This 
is  the  Story  of  the  adventures  of  a  family  of 
Poles  exiled  to  Siberia  after  the  uprising 
of  1831.  It  tells  of  their  adjustment  to  the 
new  surroundings,  their  relations  with  the 
native  Samojeds,  and  finally,  as  in  all  Stories 
of  Ossendowski,  their  eventual  escape,  this 
time  to  Petroplavsk  Island.  Mocni  ludzie  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all,  young  and  old,  who 
are  Ossendowski  fans. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Ewa  Szelburg'Zarembina.  Wedrow1{a  Jo- 
anny.  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff. 

1935.  3^  pages. — ^The  poSt'war  novel  in 
Poland  has  been  on  the  whole  programmatic 
and  social.  Zarembina’s  new  work,  the  cycle, 
Matl{a  Judasza  (The  Mother  of  Judas), 
promises  to  be  of  decidedly  different  com' 
plexion.  Wedrowl^a  Joanny  (The  Wanderings 
of  Joanna)  is  the  firSt  volume  of  the  cycle.  It  is 
the  chronicle  of  Joanna’s  inner  being  as  it 
developed  againSt  the  background  of  the  moA 
sordid  and  realistically  portrayed  events.  It 
is  the  Story  of  an  intenul  reality  rather  than 
an  external.  The  world  seems  to  hold  nothing 
but  meanness  and  lowness  for  Joanna.  Fir^ 
she  is  exposed  to  the  moSt  horrible 
mother,  the  villainous  Wincenta;  then  to  con' 
siStent  ill'treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  aunt 
insane  with  jealousy;  next  her  gypsy  lover  is 
killed  before  her  eyes  by  a  peasant  mob; 
finally  she  observes  the  progress  of  light  love 
in  a  manor  house.  Through  it  all  she  remains 
unscathed,  clean  and  pure  as  a  pagan  deity 
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in  her  soul,  su^incd  by  some  inner  my^ic 
life  of  her  own.  She  learns  one  lesson  out  of  it 
all:  to  love  truly  is  the  only  worth^^ile  expe- 
ricnce  in  life.  This  sort  of  love  she  finds  at  laA 
with  the  gardener  Kaj,  a  crude  fellow  whose 
love  only  a  pure  girl  like  Joanna  could  trans' 
form  into  a  spiritual  experience. 

Wedrow\a  Joanny  has  been  hailed  as  a  head' 
liner  by  all  the  critics  in  Poland,  for  its  por- 
trayal  in  clear,  pla^ic  Ayle  of  two  parallel 
realities:  the  outward,  apparent  reality  and 
the  inner,  mystic  reality  of  a  human  soul.  It  is 
to  be  followed  by  Ludzie  z  Wosl^u  (People  of 
Wax),  part  of  which  has  already  appeared 
in  Sl^amander. — A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Pjalma  Rio  Branco.  Fontes  compendiadas 
de  legislaqdo  social  brasileira.  Porto  Ale- 

gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 124  pages.  20$0(X). 
— The  author  traces  Brazilian  legislation 
favorable  to  labor  since  1902.  The  matter  of 
wages,  women  and  minors  in  induAry,  hours 
of  labor  and  other  considerations  vital  to  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  country 
are  also  treated.  He  has  chapters  on  the  syndi- 
calization  of  employers  and  employees,  the 
nationalization  of  work  in  general,  committees 
of  arbitration  and  other  topics  germane  to  the 
discussion.  There  are  added  chapters  citing 
court  decisions  based  on  the  various  labor  laws 
passed  at  different  times,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  seek  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
interpretation  of  ^tutes,  many  of  which  are 
frankly  experiments,  but  which  in  the  author’s 
opinion  have  already  worked  wonders  in 
bettering  the  lot  of  the  working  classes  in 
Brazil. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Dr.  Joao  Hcnrique.  Roma  Paga.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  241 

pages.  20$000. — A  hi^ory  of  the  social,  polit' 
ical  and  religious  life  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is 
arranged  in  queAion  and  answer  form,  well 
written,  succindt,  clear  and  practical.  It  is 
also  well  documented  from  the  classical  Latin 
writers.  So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
there  is  no  such  text  as  this  in  English.  A 
translation  would  be  useful.  On  account  of 
the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  book,  it  would 
be  a  welcome  aid  to  ^e  teacher  of  Latin  as 
collateral  class  reading;  for  it  should  tend  to 
arouse  intereA  in  the  ^udy  of  a  language  some' 
tunes  considered  by  the  young  ^udent  as 
rather  difficult  anti  lacking  in  intere^. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 


•  P.  Balmaceda  Cardoso.  Oscar  Wilde. 
EAudo  Bio'bibliografico.  Porto  Alegre. 

Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  269  pages  (extavo). 
15$000. — This  is  really  an  incredible  bcxik, 
to  be  coming  at  this  hour  of  the  clock.  It  is 
enough  of  a  shock  to  see  the  boring  Oscar — 
one  of  the  mo^  tiresome  charaefters  in  all  liter' 
ature — excavated;  but  we  have  to  rub  our 
eyes,  when  we  come  upon  such  a  sentence  as: 
“The  ignorant  mass  of  philiAines,  with  its 
proverbial  absence  of  ta^,  will  forgive  any' 
thing  except  genius.”  (Preface,  p.  15.)  Didn’t 
Oscar  himself  say  that?  “Never  mind,  Oscar, 
you  will.” 

This  volume  apparently  jumps  off  from 
Frank  Harris,  for  whom  the  author  seems  to 
have  almo^  as  much  of  an  admiration  as  he 
does  for  Wilde  himself:  Harris  bobs  in  and  out 
as  an  interlocutor,  and  one  has  the  feeling  that 
a  good  part  of  the  book  is  a  rewrite  from  him. 

The  author’s  ^yle  is  quite  unbearable,  in 
its  flood  of  adjectives  and  superlatives — how 
many  superlatives  to  the  page,  one  wonders, 
and  hasn’t  the  heart  to  count.  “Alma  supina' 
mente  rara,”  “inefavel  noveli^  irlandes,” 
“figura  apolinea,”  “fascinante  sonhador,” 
“ari^tocratica  linhagem  mental”  (really!), 
“sutil  escritor,”  “pena  incisiva,”  “essencia 
pur'ssima  do  genio,”  “espiritualidade  engasta' 
da  no  sensualismo”  (my,  my!),  “arte  inegua' 
livel,”  “dor  heroica”  (allusion  to  the  reader?), 
etc.,  etc. 

The  aim  is  set  forth  as  a  “perfil  psicologico”; 
Wilde’s  life  is  an  “interessante  epis6dio  hu' 
mano”;  the  author  of  Salome  is  viewed  as 
“uma  das  personalidades  mais  complexas  do 
ultimo  seculo.”  The  biographer  sees  his  sub' 
jeeft’s  life  as  felling  into  two  phases,  the 
“romantic”  and  the  “^ic.”  The  reader  muA 
be  in  the  latter  phase,  if  he  is  to  undertake  the 
book. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Osvaldo  Orico.  Sili>eira  Martins  e  sua 
epoca.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1935.  402  pages  (oeftavo). — A  contribution  to 
Brazilian  hi^ry,  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
and  pain^king  biographical  ^dy  of  the 
great  nineteenth  century  liberal  leader.  Sib 
veira  Martins.  Perhaps  the  point  of  chief 
dramatic  inteie^  lies  in  the  dilemma,  resem' 
bling  that  of  our  own  Lincoln,  which  Martins 
found  confronting  him  over  the  que^ion  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  position  was 
summed  up  in  the  famous  sentence,  “Amo 
mais  a  patria  que  o  negro  (I  love  my  country 
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more  than  I  do  the  black  nun),”  an  attitude 
which,  seemingly  a  denial  of  all  he  had 
previously  ^tood  for,  as  jourruli^  and  poli' 
tician,  brought  down  upon  his  head  a  ^orm 
of  recrimination.  His  present  biographer, 
treading  carefully,  gets  him  out  of  it  by  ex' 
plaining  that  Martins  feared  an  economic  dis' 
ruption  of  the  country  if  abolition  came  all 
of  a  sudden;  it  should  be  effected  gradually. 
Otherwise,  Martins  (a  high  naember  of 
Brazilian  Freenusonry)  seems  to  have  been 
truly  a  liberal  of  his  time. — Shr.  Orico  has 
some  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  a  biography 
should  be  written,  which  he  sets  forth  in  a 
chapter,  Biografia  e  ndo  apologia  (Biography, 
J^ot  Apology);  he  feels  that  mo^  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  ply  the  trade  are  too  adula' 
tory  and  uncritical;  they  have  not  gone  to 
school  to  Strachey,  Ludwig  and  Zweig.  He 
himself,  however,  does  not  entirely  escape  the 
same  criticism;  the  present  work  has,  on  the 
whole,  an  old-fashioned  air  about  it,  being  for 
the  mo^  part  documentation  interlarded  with 
praise. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Agrippino  Grieco.  Evolugao  da  prosa  bra' 
sileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1933.  376 

pages.  10$0(X). — Agrippino  Grieco  is  perhaps 
Brazil’s  moA  scholarly,  mo^  cosmopolitan 
critic.  Allusion  may  be  nude  to  his  recent 
collection  of  Judies  in  world  literature,  ESlran' 
geiros.  He  here  turns  his  attention  to  the  prose 
literature  of  his  own  country.  The  amount 
of  material  packed  into  a  little  over  350  pages 
is  a^nishing.  Any  writer  without  Grieco’s 
gift  for  concise  and  witty  summary  and  char- 
aAerization  would  have  produced  a  volume 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Messrs  Sears 
Roebuck  or  Montgomery  Ward.  As  it  is,  we 
are  enabled  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
various  significant  ^reanxs  and  genres  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature  and  to  form  an  impression  of 
Brazilian  prose  as  a  whole.  The  book  is  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable  for  the  reference  shelf — ^Samuel 
Putruim.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

•  Carmen  de  Revoredo  Annes  Dias. 
Almas.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1935. 178  pages. — -Mo^t  of  the  action  in  these 
twenty-five  short  ^ries  and  sketches  takes 
place  in  the  higher  circles  of  Rio  society,  which 
Carmen  de  Annes  Dias,  a  young  Brazilian 
socialite  and  authoress,  knows  well.  She  is 
at  her  beit  in  light  and  romantic  tales  of  court¬ 
ship  and  love.  Almas  convinces  one  that 
Brazih'an  youth  is  little  repressed  by  the  Vic- 
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torian  restrictions  Still  ostensibly  laid  on  it,— 
James  Long.  Norman,  Oklahonu, 

•  Emani  Fomari.  O  homem  que  era  2.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  272 

pages. — Reading  the  title,  this  reviewer  felt 
apprehensive  of  having  to  wade  through  an¬ 
other  Jekyll-Hyde  rehash.  Not  so,  however. 
Any  sugar  water  version  of  Stevenson’s  dual 
hero  would  nuke  good  reading  compared  to 
this  flat,  insipid  Bernardo  Ramalhao,  who  is  a 
hard-boiled  business  man  during  the  day  and  [ 
turns  patron  of  the  Muses  at  night;  who 
blabbers  sentimental  slush  over  his  ideal 
Estela  (one  third  his  age),  but  who,  in  between, 
frequents  the  wor^  pro^ibula  in  town.  No 
action,  no  intereA,  no  plot,  no  conclusions, 
and  no  end.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  view  that 
“life  is  a  bore”  will  find  here  a  true  pidure 
of  life.  A  few  well  described  southern  Brazil¬ 
ian  scenes  and  a  little  romantic  love  episode 
a  la  Cadello  Branco  do  not  suffice  to  win  favor 
for  a  limping  dory.  Try  again,  senhor  Fomari! 
— Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Cond.  C.  Giurescu.  I^oria  Romdnilor. 
Vol.  I.  Bucuresti.  Edit.  Fundatiile  “Re- 

gele  Carol  11.”  1935.  602  pages. — A  synthesis 
of  Roumanian  hidory,  based  on  the  moA 
recent  data.  The  work,  which  is  to  be  com¬ 
plete  in  three  volumes,  is  written  fluently, 
pleasantly  and  clearly,  without  lacking  those 
qualities  of  precision  and  sobriety  necessary 
in  a  purely  scientific  work.  The  present  volume 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  Roununian  soil  and  j 
people,  from  the  olded  prehidoric  times  to  the 
consohdation  of  the  principalities  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  in  1400.  Although  it  covers 
an  inunense  amount  of  ground,  usually  hard  to 
invedigate  because  of  the  paucity  of  documen¬ 
tary  material,  the  author  succeeds  in  present¬ 
ing  a  clear,  unified  and  convincing  view  of  the 
development  of  the  Roununian  people.  M.  | 
Giurescu's  synthesis  is  one  of  the  foremoA 
hidorical  works  of  the  pod-war  period.— 
Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  George  Gregorian.  La  Poarta  din  Urma 
(At  the  bac}{  Gate).  Bucuresti.  Ed.  Funda- 

tia  pentru  literatura  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  II.”  ' 
1934.  182  pages.  60  lei. — George  Gregorian’s 
poems  are  didinguished  by  a  powerful  reali^k 
vision;  his  language  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  He 
celebrates  equally  the  aspedts  of  everyday  life 
and  the  pured  feelings  of  the  soul.  This  inter¬ 
weaving  of  realism  and  idealism,  of  everyday 
life  and  eternity,  of  brutality  and  gentleness 
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gives  these  poems  a  very  strange  savor. 
Gregorian  is  the  poet  of  great  cities.  The  ^rain 
and  movement  of  modern  towns  offer  the  poet 
a  variety  of  powerful  subjects.  A  touch  of 
sharp  satire  and  irony  often  give  George 
Gregorian’s  poems  a  special  tang. — Joseph  S. 
Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Lucian  Blaga.  Avram  lancu.  Sibiu.  “Da- 
cia  Traiana.”  1934.  150  pages.  80  lei. — 

Lucian  Blaga,  one  of  the  foremo^  poets  and 
thinkers  cf  the  younger  generation  of  Rouma' 
nians,  chose  the  popular  hero  Avram  lancu, 
called  the  Prince  of  the  Mountains,  as  the 
central  figure  of  a  dramatic  episode  of  national 
hi^ory.  Avram  lancu’s  de^iny  was  a  partic' 
ularly  cruel  one.  He  led  the  battle  again^ 
the  Hungarians,  relying  upon  the  Au^rian 
Emperor’s  promise  that,  if  vidlorious,  the 
Roumanians  should  regain  their  freedom.  He 
wen  the  battle,  but  the  Emperor  forgot  his 
promise.  Broken  with  disappointment,  Avram 
lancu,  champion  of  a  lo^  cause,  went  mad  and 
wandered,  covered  with  rags,  through  the 
mountains  of  Transylvania,  playing  on  his 
flute  a  long  song  of  woe,  until  he  died.  M. 
Lucian  Blaga  has  made  of  this  touching  person' 
ality,  which  has  become  legendary,  a  power' 
fully  dramatic  and  symbolic  figure. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce\.  New  York  University. 

•  Gala  Galadtion.  La  raspantie  de  veacuri 
(At  the  crossroads  of  centuries).  Bucuresti. 

Ed.  Cultura  Nationala.  2  volumes.  545  pages. 
120  lei. — This  novel,  like  all  Gala  GalaAion’s 
works,  deals  with  a  psychological  and  moral 
problem.  He  presents  the  spiritual  evolution 
of  young  Roumanian  intelledtuals  entering  life 
in  the  la^  years  cf  the  pa^  century.  The  foie' 
moA  figure  of  his  heroes  is  Teodor  Filipache, 
a  complex  and  tormented  nature  peipetually 
wavering  between  a  Bohemian  dreamland  and 
a  settled  life.  An  early  matriage  saves  Filipache 
from  a  ^rile  and  disordered,  though  attradtive 
dream  and  leads  him  towards  a  writer’s  career, 
based  on  dome^ic  life. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
New  York  University. 

•  Mihail  Sadoveanu.  Fratii  Jderi  (The 
Brothers  Jderi.)  Bucuresti.  Giomei.  1935. 

396  pages.  90  lei. — The  time  of  this  novel  is  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Mob 
davia,  during  the  reign  of  Prince  Stephen  the 
Great.  M.  Sadoveanu  skillfully  intermingles 
hiaoric  truth  with  imagined  happenings.  He 
excelb  in  picturing  the  pa^.  In  a  ^yle  of  great 
literary  purity,  su^ained  by  exadt  documen' 


tation  and  an  extraordinary  feeling  for  pic' 
turesque  details,  men  and  events  of  the  pa^ 
become,  in  the  frame  of  this  novel,  a  reality. 
The  element  of  romance  is  supplied  by  a  love 
affair  of  one  of  Prince  Stephen’s  sons. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucef^.  New  York  University. 

•  Ilya  Ehienburg.  7^ie  perevoaya  ay\hania. 
Moskva.  Tov.  sovetskikh  pisateley. 

1935.  (New  York.  Bookniga.  $0.80.) — In  his 
lateA  novel  Ehrenburg  continues  to  grow 
away  from  his  quondam  sardonic  cynicism 
in  the  diredtion  of  positive  faith  and  affirma' 
tion.  Still  a  commuter  between  Paris  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  he  tempers  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  native  achievements  with  the  urbane 
skepticism  of  a  habitue  of  la  Rotonae.  Eh' 
renburg’s  “recon^rudtion”  novels,  like  Out 
of  Chaos,  or  the  present  Without  Taking 
Breath,  are  imbued  with  admiration  for  Rus' 
sia’s  new  men  and  women,  heroic  builders  of 
a  new  life,  indifferent  to,  and  ignorant  of,  age 
old  traditions.  But  the  author  himself  belongs 
to  the  transition  period,  and  unwittingly  he 
projedts  into  his  charadters  his  personal  con' 
flidts  and  doubts.  As  a  result  his  fidtion  is  more 
varied  in  mood  than  the  prevailingly  optimi^ic 
fidtion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  novel  we  face  the  conflidt  between 
party  discipline  and  loyalty  to  the  cause,  and 
personal  emotions.  Ehrenburg  shows  us  a 
variety  of  Young  Communi^s,  wdiose  devo' 
tion  to  the  new  order  is  complete  and  selfless, 
and  who  are  perplexed  by  the  interference  of 
physiccypsychic  impulses,  like  those  of  sex, 
love,  ambition,  jealousy.  There'  was  a  time 
when  these  youths  strove  to  be  au^re,  puri' 
tanic,  and  superior  to  “bourgeois”  ^uff  and 
rubbish.  Ehrenburg’s  novel  ends  on  a  synthetic 
note.  His  young  men  and  women  no  longer 
struggle  to  suppress  their  personal  emotions, 
for  they  find  them  compatible  with  colledlive 
adtivity.  They  accept  Turgenev’s  charadters, 
with  their  inner  dramas,  they  even  boa^  of 
“feeling  a  hundred  times  more.”  But  whereas 
Turgenev’s  individual  is  self'centered  in  his 
personal  unhappiness,  the  Soviet  man  “may 
suffer  from  unhappy  love,  yet  he  flies  to  the 
^ratosphere,  he  pushes  on  to  the  Ardtic, 
he  builds  Magnito^roy.” — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

•  Ilya  Ilf  i  Evgeny  Petrov.  Dvenadtsat  ftul' 
yev.  Moskva.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1934. 

(New  York.  Bookniga.  $0.90). — By  the  same 
authors.  Zolotoy  telyno^.  Ibid.  1934.  (New 
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York.  Bookniga.  $0.85.) — A  period  of  transi' 
tion  invites  humor  and  satire.  The  Russian 
revolution  has  produced  a  few  fir^'rate  writers 
with  an  eye  for  the  funny  and  the  vicious 
in  a  social  order  engaged  in  deploying  the 
old  and  e^blishing  new  human  relations. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  writers  in  whom 
robuA  humor  prevails  over  obvious  satire 
will  survive  the  teeth  of  time  and  the  passing 
of  the  issues  involved.  Ilf  and  Petrov  are 
a  case  in  point.  Their  two  novels  are  in 
constant  demand,  even  though  the  condi' 
tions  described  theie  have  long  ceased  to 
be  timely.  Readers  the  world  over  and  for 
ages  to  come  will  follow  with  delight  the 
adventures  of  that  beloved  rogue,  Oscar 
Bender,  even  though  his  operations  are  decid' 
cdly  illegal.  Ilf  and  Petrov  are  endowed  with 
the  divine  gift  of  laughter,  \\^ich  mankind  has 
never  been  capable  of  residing.  Is  there 
propaganda? — comes  the  fearful  query  of  old 
naaids.  To  be  sure!  When  you  close,  reluc' 
tantly,  the  ^ry,  you  cannot  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
discourages  picaresque  adventures  of  Bender’s 
brand,  since  it  offers  no  outlet  for  money  as  a 
power.  The  loneliness  of  a  money'seeker  aivi 
owner,  in  the  mid^  of  a  people  drunk  with  the 
adventure  of  building  a  new  life,  becomes 
toward  the  end  of  the  ^ry  pathetic.  The 
pathos  of  this  nressage  is  quite  unobtrusive, 
however.  Hearty  laughter  over  human  foibles 
drowns  all  other  voices. 

Ilf  and  Petrov  have  recently  motored  across 
this  continent,  and  have  come  in  close  contact 
with  a  variety  of  people,  from  cropsharers  and 
hoboes  thumbing  for  a  lift  to  college  students 
and  fodtory  diredtors.  One  hopes  that  they  will 
make  good  use  of  their  rich  material. — Alex' 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  Til^hy  Don.  Volumes 
I,  II,  III.  Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1935.  (New 
York.  Bookniga,  $1.50). — The  vogue  for  bulky 
novels  seems  to  be  universal  in  our  day.  The 
three  volumes  of  Sholokkov’s  novel  are  1250 
odd  pages  long,  and  published  chapters  from 
the  fourth  volume  augur  as  leisurely  a  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  future  (the  English  version.  And 
^uiet  Flows  the  Don,  contains  only  the  fir^  two 
volumes).  There  is  no  complaint  of  length  i- 
ness  or  wordiness,  however,  again^  the  author. 
The  clash  of  the  old  and  the  new  anrong  the 
Don  Cossacks  is  described  with  a  pithiness 
that  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  each  char¬ 
acter  appears  tridemensional.  There  have  been 
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repeated  attempts  at  comparing  the  novel 
with  Tol^oy's  War  and  Peace.  Obviously, 
Sholokhov  employs  Tolly’s  methods  of 
character  building,  of  changing  scenes,  of 
description  of  crowds  and  nature.  Sholokhov 
has  thus  far  spared  us,  though,  the  long  asides 
and  hardly  relevant  discourses  which  fatigue 
some  readers  of  War  and  Peace. 

I  am  a  bit  worried  about  Sholokhov's  cen¬ 
tral  character,  Grigory.  The  author  has  taken 
him  through  many  ^ges  of  the  war  and  the 
revolution,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  for 
certain  how  Grigciy  is  to  end  up.  We  have 
grown  to  like  this  earthy  Cossack,  despite  his 
unruly  passions  and  his  defection.  At  this 
^tage  Grigory  is  with  the  Whites,  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  he  has  only  contempt  for 
the  bragging,  carousing,  narrow  and  dull 
officers.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  gone  too  far  for 
any  logical  return  into  the  ranks  of  the  Red 
Cossacks.  Meanwhile  Sholokhov  lingers  delec¬ 
tably. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Aleksey  Tol^y.  Pyotr  pervy.  Moskva. 

Tov.  sovetskikh  pisateley.  1934.  (New 
York.  Bexikniga.  $1.50.) —  This  volume  ccm- 
tains  parts  one  and  two  of  Tol^oy’s  pro¬ 
jected  novel.  The  work  has  met  with  uni¬ 
versal  approbation,  even  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sion  emigre  critics.  As  a  historical  novel,  laid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Story  is  less  likely  to  provoke  partisan  pre¬ 
judices.  The  personality  of  Peter  the  Great 
cannot  help  but  arouse  admiration  and  won¬ 
derment,  with  all  his  occasional  coarseness  and 
brutality.  Perhaps  only  the  last  Mohicans  of 
the  Slavophils  may  Still  resent  Peter’s  enforced 
westernization  of  Russia  as  a  calamity  and 
violation  of  the  natural  prexess  of  history. 
Merezhkovsky,  in  Peter  and  Alexis,  gave  a 
profoundly  keen  portrait  of  Peter,  with  bis  i 
customary  penchant  for  drawing  parallels  and 
contradicitions.  Tolstoy’s  Peter  is  not  so  neat 
an  “arrangement.”  His  Peter  is  hewed  large 
and  raw,  a  giant  in  Stature,  a  savage  child 
in  his  emotions,  indomitable  of  will  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  contradictions,  a  Statesman  of  visicn 
tinkering  at  times  with  petty  details,  a  crowned  | 
revolutionist  forging  his  country  ahead  with 
utter  contempt  for  slow  evolution,  for  tradi¬ 
tion  and  sentiment,  for  human  life,  his  own 
life  especially.  But  TolStoy  is  a  Soviet  author, 
adhering  to  the  platform  of  Socialist  Realism. 
Consequently,  the  dominant  figure  of  Peter 
is  drawm  againSt  his  social  background,  and  is 
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thus  made  more  undefendable,  less  of  a  vio' 
lent  freak  of  history.  The  keynote  of  the  novel 
I  is  ftruck  at  the  outset,  with  the  portrayal  of 
the  conditions  of  the  serfs  and  the  petty  gen- 
try.  Throughout,  one  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  people,  their  economic  and  social  misery. 
The  policy  of  Peter  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  whim  of  a  tyrant,  but  is  a  manife^tion  of 
his  intuitive  wisdom  in  attempting  to  civilize 
and  indu^rialize  Byzantine-Tartar  Muscovy. 
Tolly's  talent  has  Readily  matured  in  the 
(  la^  ten  years,  and  is  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  complex  task  of  reviving  the  age  of  Peter 
individually  and  colledtively.  —  Alexander 
Kaun.  Univeisity  of  California. 

•  Zhomi\  znanStvenih  razprav  (Symposium 
I  of  Scientific  Studies).  Vol.  XI.  Ljubljana. 

I  University  of  Ljubljana  Law  Faculty.  1935. — 

Of  the  ten  essays  devoted  to  jurisprudence  in 
its  economic,  criminal,  canonic,  international 
and  con^itutional,  as  well  as  hi^orical  and 
philosophical,  aspects,  especially  intere^ing  are 
Prof.  Girazd  Kusej’s  Royal  Power  and  Its 
Reach  after  the  ConSlitutiem  of  1931,  Prof. 
Rado  Kusej’s  Mixed  Marriages  in  the  Marriage 
Laws  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  and  Prof. 
Ivan  Tomsic's  The  Holy  Alliance  and  the 
League  of  T^ations.  There  are  r«um^  in 
French,  German  and  Latin. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Vuk  Karadzic.  Srps\i  rjeini\,  iiloll^ovun 
njemac]{im  i  latinsl^im  rjecima  (Serbian' 

Cerman'Latin  Dictionary).  Novi  Sad.  Matica 
j  Srpska.  1935. — When  this  famous  work  was 
j  fira  published  in  1818,  it  contained  over 
26,000  words  taken  from  the  dialedts  of 
Southern  Hungary,  Serbia  and  Srem;  then 
passing  through  a  second  edition,  the  dieftion' 
ary  was  augmented  with  words  gathered  in 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Montenegro  and  Old 
(  Serbia,  so  that  it  now  contains  more  than 
47,000  words.  In  the  work  of  this  fir^  Serlxy 
Croatian  didtionary,  the  Slovene  philologi^  Ko' 
pitar  helped  not  a  little  in  the  German  and 
Latin  parts.  The  present  edition  is  the  fourth, 
the  third  having  been  printed  in  1898  and 
revised  by  the  lingui^s  Pero  Djordjevic  and 
Ljubo  Stojanovic. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slov' 
cne  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  P.  Mitrovic.  ^'International"  pomo£ni 
jezil{  ("International"  and  Auxiliary  Lan' 

gauge).  Sarajevo.  1935. — That  intere^  in  an 
“International”  language  is  growing  in  YugO' 


slavia  is  shown  by  this  new  work  by  Dr.  Mi' 
trovic,  who  has  written  introductions  to  his 
book  both  in  SerboCroatian  and  French.  Con' 
sidering  the  widespread  use  of  Esperanto,  one 
wonders  why  bring  this  hybrid  to  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  But  “International”  should  prove 
intereAing  and  even  profitable  to  the  Slavic 
philologi^,  who  will  find  many  words  in  it 
from  the  Slavonic  languages.  The  grammar 
is  simple  and  the  vocabulary  is  limited  to  1000 
words  for  simple  communication  and  to  10,000 
for  more  scientific  writing. — Anthony  J.  Klan' 
lar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Joze  Karlovsek.  Slovens\i  ornament 
(Slovene  Omument).  Vol.  I.  Ljubljana. 

Jugoslovanska  tiskama.  1935. — For  ^tuclents 
of  Slavic  ornament,  this  hi^ory  of  Slovene 
ornament,  illuArated  with  127  pieftures,  is 
invaluable.  Beginning  with  a  brief  introduc' 
tion  on  ornament  in  general  and  cemtinuing 
with  a  discussion  of  ancient  Slavic  ornaments, 
Karlovsek  goes  on  to  distinguish  Slovene  oma' 
ments  from  the  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Baro' 
que.  In  coloration,  Slovene  ornaments  are 
characiterized  by  soft,  warm  colors,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  light  grey,  green,  and  blue,  as 
against  the  cold  colors  of  other  nations. — An' 
thony  J.  Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Clevelabd,  Ohio. 

•  August  Pirjevec.  Matija  (5op;  Isbrano 
delo  (Collected  Wor\s.)  Celje.  Mohorjeva 

druzba.  1935. — 6op  was  the  first  Yugoslav 
Anglophile,  the  first  Yugoslav  critic  of  Eurev 
pear  importance,  the  arbiter  elegantium  of 
European  letters.  The  present  volume  is  a 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Slovene  hter' 
ary  criticism.  Divided  into  three  parts,  the 
work  includes  his  history  of  Slovene  literature 
written  first  for  ^aferik’s  Geschichte  der  sud' 
slavischen  Literatur,  his  critical  essays  on 
Popovii  and  other  Slovene  writers  of  the  time, 
his  letters  written  to  Kopitar,  ^afarik,  Cela' 
kovsky  and  Vraz  concerning  Slovene  ortho' 
graphy,  and  his  frmous  essay  on  the  same  sub' 
jedt. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Slovene  National 
Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Pavel  Breznik.  Temna  Zvezda  (Dar\  Star). 
Ljubljana.  Vodnikova  druzba.  1935. — 

From  his  experiences  as  a  representative  to 
the  Carnegie  International  Peace  Conference 
of  a  few  years  back.  Dr.  Breznik  has  woven 
into  his  new  novelette  an  interesting,  almoA 
Vemesque  Story  of  the  plot  of  three  renowned 
astronomers  to  save  the  world  from  war  through 
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a  hoax,  the  “Dark  Star”  which  throws  Earth 
into  turmoil  and  averts  a  World  War. — An' 
thony  J.  Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AAA 

William  J.  Rose  contributes  to  the  Slavonic 
Review,  London,  an  obituary  tribute  to  the 
great  Polish  hi^orian  Szymon  Askenazy,  au' 
thor  of  Dantzig  and  Poland  and  other  impor* 
tant  works,  who  died  laA  June. 

“We  recall  how  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  paA  were  editors.  We  think  of  Addison 
and  Erasmus  and  St.  Jerome,  and  behind  all 
such  men  were  the  unknown  editors  who  gave 
us  the  sacred  books  as  they  ^and.  .  .  We  owe 
much  to  the  men  who  edited  the  memorabilia 
of  Jesus'Chri^. . .  The  editor  also  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  God.” — Quintus 
Quiz,  in  The  Chridian  Century. 

“Others  will  dwell  on  the  exceptional  gifts 
of  the  Hero  (Mussolini) — his  energy,  his 
tenacity,  his  supreme  intelligence.  I  am  insi^ing 
on  his  superior  quality,  the  one  of  fir^  impor- 
tance,  the  one  which  comes  direeft  from  God — 
his  goodness.” — Armand  Godoy,  in  La  Pha' 
lange,  Paris. 

“It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  with  Luna' 
charsky  that  the  ‘proletarian  literature  of  Japan 
is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union’.” — 
Fumio  Tanabe,  in  China  Today,  New  York 
City. 

“I  did  like  the  others  and  showed  (Ruben) 
Dario  some  of  my  poems.  Dario  did  not  read 
them.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  certain  affedtion  for 
me,  and  sympathetic  under^nding  is  better 
than  a  poem.  Moreover,  as  he  said  to  me,  what 
was  the  use  of  his  reading  them?  ‘I  would  only 
say  they  are  good,  and  that  would  do  you 
harm.’” — Max  Jimenez,  in  Repertorio  Amc' 
ricano. 

The  “Aero'Club  de  France”  has  founded 
an  annual  prize  of  5,CXX)  francs  to  be  awarded 
each  year  to  the  beA  literary  work  inspired 
by  aviation. 

The  Pan  American  Union  reports  that  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco  will  soon  ^rt  painting  the 
larged  fresco  in  the  world,  at  Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Romulo  Gallegos,  celebrated  author  of  Doiui 
Barbara  and  other  excellent  Venezuelan  novels, 
has  been  appointed  MiniAer  of  Education  in 
the  cabinet  of  General  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras, 
the  new  President  of  Venezuela. 

Uruguay  has  issued  postage  ^mps  honor' 
ing  the  epic  poet  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin, 
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the  essayist  Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  and  the  dram' 
ati^  Florencio  Sanchez. 

“He  (Rudyard  Kiphng)  is  certainly  the 
foreign  writer  whom  all  the  French — even  the 
leaA  literate — have  understood  and  loved  the 
^St.” — Andre  Jager'Sehmidt  in  Courrier  da 
EtatS'Unis. 

“How  the  world’s  economic  problems  can 
be  solved  with  justice  to  all  concerned  and 
without  violence  is  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  day.  In  this  new  task,  the  intellecftual 
must  play  the  role  of  ferment — does  history 
not  teach  us  that  it  is  intellecftual  labor,  occa' 
sioned  at  the  Start  by  material  necessity,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  fecundate  human  effort 
and  transform  the  condition  of  the  world?” — 
Professor  Paul  Langevin  in  Les  ?{ouvelles  Littc' 
raires. 

The  French  Academy  are  at  work  on  an 
abbreviation  of  their  Dictionary. 

“The  natural  art  of  Pierre  Mille  has  entered 
the  service  of  Greater  France.  He  is  part 
of  our  spiritual  extension.  The  great  French 
cxjlonial  adventure  could  no  more  dispense 
with  him  than  the  British  Empire  could  have 
dispensed  with  Kipling.” — GaSton  Roupnel, 
in  La  Vie  (Paris). 

Wissenschaft  und  Weisheit  (Miinchen'Glad' 
bach)  devoted  an  entire  number  to  a  Study  of 
Ramon  Lull,  on  the  cx:casion  of  that  great  Ma' 
jorcan  philosopher’s  seven  hundredth  annivet' 
sary. 

Karen  Bramson,  the  late  French'language 
Swedish  noveli^  and  dramatist,  was  often 
urged  to  become  a  French  citizen,  but  like  the 
Belgian  Maeterlinck,  who  has  lived  for  years 
in  France,  she  remained  loyal  to  the  country 
of  her  birth. 

Les  J^ouvelles  Littcraires  for  February  8  gave 
samples  of  the  work  of  four  Soviet  poets  who 
were  at  that  moment  in  Paris.  They  were  the 
extremely  popular  Alexander  Besymiensky;  the 
founder  of  the  “ClonStrucftioniSt  School,”  Ilya 
Selvinsky ;  the  “futurist”  Semen  Kirsanov;  and 
the  “lover  of  space,”  Vladimir  Lougovsky. 

“No  item  frvorable  to  Russia  may  appear  in 
the  German  press.” — Louis  Fischer,  in  The 
T^ation. 

“Roumanian  youth  flocks  to  the  universi' 
ties,  which  are  incredibly  overcrowded;  that 
of  BucareSt  boaSts  some  twenty  thousand 
dents,  and  that  of  Jassy  has  more  than  Munich; 
and  pracftically  every  Roumanian  scholar  and 
scientific  man  leeftures  or  teaches  in  the  univer' 
sities  or  the  aflBliated  institutions.” — Charles 
Upson  Clark,  in  Balkan  Herald,  Belgrade. 
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A  LONDON  subscriber  to  BooJ^s  Abroad 
is  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  profitably 
publish  more  articles  on  the  literature  arising 
from  the  contadt  of  different  civilizations.  We 
are  sure  he  is  right.  The  Dutch  in  the  Ea^t 
Indies,  the  French  in  Algiers,  the  Germans  in 
Southwe^  Africa,  have  brought  about  new 
situations  and  problems  which  are  dramatically 
exciting  and  tremendously  important.  We 
should  welcome  contributions  and  suggeAions 
with  regard  to  any  of  these  racial  and  social 
osmoses.  We  were  promised  some  time  ago, 
from  an  eminent  source,  an  article  on  the 
colonial  literature  of  France,  and  we  hope  to 
have  it  eventually.  We  have  printed  a  good 
many  articles  on  the  literature  of  the  little 
known  countries,  and  we  are  always  ready  to 
publish  contributions  dealing  with  the  literary 
product  of  small  groups  which  the  commercial 
magazines  usually  ignore.  We  have  thus  far 
almo^  entirely  negledted  at  lea^  one  group 
which  is  by  no  means  small,  namely  the  Arabic' 
reading  world,  but  we  have  done  so  only 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
the  material.  We  should  be  grateful  to  any 
Arabic  scholar  vdro  will  help  us  fill  the  gap. 
Some  of  the  moA  di^inguished  Arabic  writers 
in  the  world  are  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  one  of  them  to 
tell  our  readers  about  the  important  literary 
activity  of  Egypt  and  the  Mohanunedan  Near 
EaA.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  sure  as  their 
Anglo-Saxon  neighbors  that  it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.  .  . 

Our  Autumn  number  for  1936  will  com¬ 
plete  the  publication’s  tenth  year.  They  have 
been  ten  years  of  ^renuous  effort  and  frequent 
disappointment,  of  trial  and  error,  of  problem 
and  perplexity.  And  the  perplexities  are  ^ill 
with  us.  A  dry  and  austere  book-li^  would 
interest  only  a  few  scholars  and  a  few  scholarly 
libraries.  A  vivacious  magazine  for  the  general 
reader  would  find  it  necessary  to  fell  into  line 


with  the  other  popular  magazines  and  would 
no  longer  have  any  particular  reason  for  being. 
Anything  between  the  two  constantly  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  the  support  of  both  the 
specialist  and  the  amateur.  It  is  certainly  un¬ 
wise  for  us  to  become  the  organ  of  any  sort 
of  propaganda,  political,  religious,  economic,  or 
any  other.  But  our  contributors  are  men  and 
women  with  opinions,  and  now  and  then  one 
of  them  exhibits  the  all-too-human  tendency 
to  regard  his  opinions  as  infallible  and  eternal 
Truth.  In  our  efforts  to  solve  the  knotty  prob- 
blems  which  such  contributors  constitute,  we 
have  sometimes  loSt  contributors  and  we  have 
no  doubt  lost  readers.  Our  State  of  constant 
impecuniosity  is  an  ever-present  handicap. 
We  cannot  pay  contributors  a  cent,  and  we 
must  work  without  remuneration  ourselves. 
Hence  the  publication  remains  an  amateur 
effort,  and  amateurs  are  prone  to  be  amateurish. 
It  has  been  a  hard  pull,  but  we  are  ^ill  pulling. 
We  are  loobng  forward  to  our  tenth  birthday 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hopeful  anticipation, 
and  we  seize  this  occasion  to  hint  delicately  to 
our  friends  that  we  should  be  pleased  and 
flattered  to  be  remembered  on  our  birthday. 
The  observing  of  anniversaries  is  sometimes 
overdone — we  in  America  have  less  of  it,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  than  the  sentimental 
Old  World,  with  its  innumerable  Saints’  Days 
and  its  ceremonial  on  the  fiftieth  and  six¬ 
tieth  and  seventieth  natal  day  of  every  pubb'c 
charader — but  an  anniversary  is  a  convenient 
time  for  ^ock-taking  and  the  plucking  up  of 
such  courage  as  may  be  pluck-up-able  at 
evidence  of  accomplishment  and  progress, 
and  we  have  the  impulse  to  light  a  mode^ 
decagon  of  candles  on  our  anniversary  and 
assure  ourselves  that  we  haven’t  soiled  good 
white  paper  entirely  in  vain.  And  if  we  have 
a  few  sympathetic  birthday  missives  to  read — 
and  publish — the  candles  will  bum  much 
brighter.  .  . 
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When  we  took  our  pen  in  hand  laA  quarter 
to  611  this  column,  we  fell  to  cogitating  the 
problem  of  books  and  reading,  and  the  possible 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  that  curious  habit 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  have  acquired, 
a  habit  almoA  as  completely  artihcial,  it  would 
seem,  as  somoking  tobacco  or  drinking  rotted 
grape'juice.  Since  then,  we  have  read  an 
article  by  Georges  Duhamel  in  bis  Mercure  de 
France  emphasizing  our  complete  enslavement 
to  the  habit  and  our  con^nt  exposure  to 
reading  matter,  at  lea^  in  the  cities.  Not  only 
are  the  book  and  the  newspaper  thrust  before 
us  at  every  ^reet  comer,  but  the  signs  above 
the  doors  of  the  buildings,  spread  across  the 
^reet,  hanging  weirdly  in  the  sky  at  night, 
even  floating  through  the  heavens  in  trailing 
smoke  wreathi>,  keep  us  reading  involuntarily 
at  every  moment.  No  one  is  exempted  from 
this  forcible  feeding  except  the  analphabets, 
who  presumably  wander  through  the  Greets 
of  their  home  city  as  immune  to  the  Grange 
characters  as  one  of  us  would  be  in  Hong  Kong 
or  Moscow.  The  written  word  is  every  day 
driven  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  inmo^ 
being.  The  Word  is  made  flesh,  and  the  literate 
are  scarcely  able  to  think  any  more  except  in 
terms  of  a  language.  The  implications  are 
^gering.  .  . 

We  are  sorry  that  National  Socialist  Ger- 
many  is  being  reminded  that  William  Shakes- 
peare  is  an  alien  and  urged  to  6nd  a  sub^itute 
for  him.  We  are  convinced  that  a  German  search 
for  a  Shakespeare-Ersatz  is  completely  hopeless. 
Germany  without  Shakespeare  is  unthinkable. 
Shakespeare  has  had  a  larger  influence  in  nuking 
intellectual  Germany  what  she  is  than  he  has 
exerted  in  any  other  country  except  his  own — 
much  more  than  he  has  had  in  the  United 
States,  for  in^nce. 

The  proponent  of  the  Shakespeare-Ersatz — 
we  learn  this  from  Die  T^ene  Literatur;  we 
have  not  seen  the  original  article — is  Julius 
Lothar  Schucking,  who  writes  in  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  to  sugge^  the  in^llation  of  the  late 
Paul  Em^  in  the  place  which  the  foreign-born 
and  inconveniently  popular  Bard  of  Avon  has 
hitherto  excupied  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gemun 
playgoing  public.  Paul  EmA  the  dramatic  has, 
we  are  reminded,  “qualities  \xdiicli  no  other 
German  playwright  possesses:  cheerful,  fan- 
ta^ic  playfulness,  a  wealth  of  grace,  wit, 
whimsicality  and  high  spirits,  with  comic 
situations  and  easily  playable  roles,  a  humor 
which  is  wise  and  which  in^ruefts  as  well  as 
amuses,  a  language  which  for  all  its  swift  ease 


has  the  capacity  for  teaching  serious  lessons  in 
its  gayeA  and  mo^  jewing  moments.” 

Schucking  proposes  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Gemun  theaters  bind  themselves  by  an 
unconditional  agreement  to  present  at  leaA 
one  play  of  Paul  Erne’s  every  season  for  the 
next  6ve  years,  and  to  present  them  with  all 
possible  care  and  excellence  of  performance, 
in  the  hope  that  the  German  public  may  be¬ 
come  Em^-conscious  and  that  the  time  may 
arrive  when  Paul  ErnA  will  come  to  be  the 
ever-succulent  pi^ce  de  resistance,  the  ever- 
loved  author  who  never  fails  to  bring  down 
the  house,  vdiich  Shakespeare  is  now  on  every 
German  ^ge  from  Berlin  to  Bergisch-Glad- 
bach. 

Paul  Em^  was  a  pleasant  writer.  He  had  all 
the  merits  that  Julius  Lothar  Schucking  credits 
him  with.  There  is  a  twinkling  simplicity,  a 
mild  lambent  brightness  about  him  that  one 
never  forgets.  But  setting  him  up  as  a  sub- 
^itute  for  Shakespeare  would  be  like  building 
the  Volkerschlachtdenkmal  of  Dresden  china. 
We  once  spent  six  weeks  in  Cologne  at  the 
height  of  a  Shakespeare  revival.  Half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  were  rocking  in  full-bellied 
Rhineland  ec^sy  over  Fal^taff  and  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Aguecheek.  Fill  that  gap  with  thin  Paul 
Em^  \xdiimsies,  if  you  can!  Shakespeare  is  much 
the  more  German  of  the  two. 

We  have  a  suggestion,  and  we  know  it  is 
much  better  than  Sch licking’s.  Back  in  the  days 
of  the  Great  War,  certain  German  scholars 
undertook  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  really 
a  German.  Spiritually  he  was  juSt  that,  in  many 
of  the  solid,  soul-61  ling  beSt  qualities  of  the 
Germans.  Now,  with  a  little  good  will  we 
can  perhaps  even  discover  that  he  entertained 
many  views  which  are  in  favor  in  Germany 
at  this  moment.  From  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor:  “Germans  are  honeSt  men.”  Con¬ 
cerning  Germany's  most  dangerous  neighbor: 
“Oh  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy!”  Con¬ 
cerning  Germany’s  moSt  violent  aversion: 
“Certainly  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnate.” 
And  this  is  the  merest  dilettante  beginning. 
Take  the  tone.  National  Socialist  brethren! 
Prove  Shakespeare  one  of  you!  But  whatever 
you  do  or  don’«-  do,  don’t  give  him  up.  You 
can’t  live  life  to  the  full  without  him.  He  is, 
with  perchance  one  glorious  exception,  your 
own  noblest  and  moSt  satisfying  poet!.  .  . 

AAA 

Giovanni  Papini  has  been  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Bologna. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


•  PaSteur.  Paris-Studios  Cinema,  1935. 

Arranged,  directed  and  acited  in  its 

principal  role  by  Sacha  Guitry.  English  titles. 
Time:  65  minutes.  CaA  includes  Guitry  as 
Pa^ur,  Jean  Perier  as  the  Docftor,  ma^er 
Rodon  as  the  Mei^er  boy,  Bonvallet  as  Presi' 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  Ehibosc  as  President 
of  the  Academy. 

More  successfully  in  the  film  than  in  his 
^ge  play,  Guitry  has  realized  an  appealing, 
convincing,  dignified  portrait  of  the  more 
human  and  hunrane  Pa^eur,  a  portrait  that 
lingers  in  one’s  mind  in  spite  of  the  incomplete' 
ness,  wordiness  and  ^tic  quality  of  the  film. 
His  interpretation  is  biographically  juA,  cor' 
red  in  its  emphases  and  minor  details,  and 
sensitive  in  its  approach  to  a  great  personality. 
He  adts  from  within  his  charadter. 

Obviously,  the  film  will  appeal  naainly  to 
those  for  whom  the  issues  and  the  man  mean 
something;  its  drama  is  interieur,  sans  lovers, 
plot,  violence,  vulgarities  and  frenzy.  The 
highh'ghts  are  Parent’s  defense  before  the 
Academy,  his  application  of  hydrophobia 
vaccine  in  the  Mei^r  case,  and  the  nation’s 
homage  in  the  Sorbonne  reception  of  1892. 
Too  little  is  pidtured  of  his  family  life  and 
personal  inter  eAs,  and  nothing  of  his  war 
againA  microbes,  his  work  with  badteria  and 
his  advocacy  of  microscopy.  But  even  so  re' 
bridled,  the  film  is  little  short  of  a  reincama' 
tion  of  the  great  and  loved  scientist 

•  La  Maison  de  Moli3re.  Societe  des  Filnrs 

Theatre'Frangais,  1935.  A  documentary 

by  Leonce  Perret,  interpreted  by  members 
of  the  Conaedie'Frangaise.  Text  and  verse 
by  Jean  Valmy'Baysse,  music  by  Delannoy. 
Without  sub'titles.  Time:  2  hours,  or  more. 


Ca^  of  Les  Precieuses  ridicules:  Brunot  (Mas' 
carille),  Croue  (Jodelet),  Lafon  (Gorgibus), 
Weber  (LaGrange),  Dux  (DuCroisy),  Bea' 
trice  Bretty  (Madelon),  Catherine  Fontency 
(Marotte),  Jeanne  Sully  (Altrranzor),  Marielle 
Gabarre  (Lucie),  and  Lise  Delamare  (Cathos). 
Ca^  of  Deux  couverts:  L.  Bernard  (Pelletier), 
Le  Marchand  (Emile),  Mme  Gabriel  le  Kg' 
binne  (Mme  Blandin),  and  Scipion  (Jacques). 

For  the  mo^  part  admirable  in  conception, 
excellent  in  views  and  photography,  flawless 
in  adting  and  ^ging,  traditionally  clear  in 
didtion,  this  documentary  on  the  evolution 
of  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  from  Moliere’s 
barriAorming  troop  of  comedians  to  an  ultra' 
modern  Guitry  comedy,  is  a  notable  attempt 
at  cultural  propaganda  and  the  screening  of  a 
revered  ma.'fterpiece  of  the  classic  ^ge. 

Particularly  telling  are  certain  hi^rical 
details,  such  as  the  e^bh'shing  of  the  Come' 
diens  du  Roi  by  royal  edidt  in  1860,  scenes 
from  L'Avare  and  Tartuffe,  the  death  of 
Moliere  in  the  playing  of  the  Malade  Imagi' 
naire,  Napoleon’s  edidt  of  Moscow  governing 
the  Theatie'Frangais,  the  fir^  night  of  Her' 
nani,  and  the  views  of  the  corridors,  art 
treasures,  dressing-rooms,  salons,  foyer  and 
back'^ge  of  the  theater  itself.  Following 
this  hi^orical  introdudtion,  the  caA  present 
two  complete  comedies,  three  centuries  apart: 
Les  precieuses  ridicules  and  Guitry’s  Deux  cou' 
verts. 

The  slow  and  over-long  film  admits  easily 
of  partition  into  the  purely  documentary  intro- 
dudtion  and  the  plays.  So  divided,  the  film  has 
unusual  cultural  and  pedagogical  values, 
particubrly  for  college  communities  and  clubs, 
although  the  present  print  is  none  too  good 
mechanically  in  the  early  reels. 
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•  Le  Moruie  ou  I'on  s'ennuie.  Soc.  des 
Films  Francis.  1935.  Adapted  by  Michel 

Levine  from  the  play  by  Edouard  Pailleron 
(1869).  No  English  titles.  Time:  90  mins. 
CJa^  includes  Andre  Luguet  as  Roger  de 
C^ran,  and  Josseline  Gael  as  Suzanne  de  Vib 
1  iers. 

A  borderland  film,  somevdiat  slow,  dull, 
aimless  and  disconnected.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reviewer,  the  director  made  the  mi^ke 
of  modernizing  the  setting  and  of  leaving  loose 
ends  of  action  from  his  imperfect  cutting.  A 
noisy  sound  track,  hurried  or  blurred  speech, 
and  the  absence  of  guide  lines  render  the  films 
que^ionable  for  school  use.  Of  the  acting,  one 
cannot  say  overmuch;  it  has  confused  carica' 
ture  with  characterization  and  action  with 
acting.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  delightful, 
witty,  leisurely  comedy  of  manners  of  the 
middle  19th  century  so  foils  in  screen  form. 
Doubtless  the  abcence  of  pictorial  qualities  in 
the  original  explains  much  of  the  foilure. 

•  Don  ^uichotte.  Gaumont'FrancO'Film, 
1935.  Directed  by  G.  W.  Pah^t,  in  cob 

laboration  with  Jean  de  Nimur.  Scenario  by 
Paul  Morand.  Music  by  Jacques  Ibert,  with 
an  air  by  Dargomijisky.  Head  operator,  Nico 
las  Farkas.  Ca^  includes  Fecxior  Chaliapin  as 
Don  Quixote,  Dorville  as  Sancho  Panza,  Mady 
Berry  as  Sancho's  wife,  Renee  Villiers  as  Dub 
cinea,  Mireille  Bahn  as  Quixote’s  niece,  and 
Arlette  Marchal  as  the  Duchess.  No  English 
titles.  Time :  86  minutes. 

This  French  film  version  of  Cervantes’  im- 
mortal  satire  foils  short  of  the  higher  achieve- 
ment,  not  because  it  lacks  high  talent  in  its 
ca^  and  lavish  outfitting,  nor  for  want  of 
skilled  direction  and  photography,  nor  for 
dearth  of  picturesque  details  and  appealing 
scenes,  but  simply  because  Don  Quixote  is 
inaccessible  to  translation  on  the  screen.  The 
rare  pictorial  art  of  Dore  could  not  fully 
measure  the  sadden  of  all  tales,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  genius  of  Chaliapin  cannot  wholly  com¬ 
pass  the  great  soul  and  the  bitter  tragedy  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance. 

Leaning  heavily  upon  the  pictorial,  the  film 
sketches  the  Knight’s  preparations  for  er¬ 
rantry,  the  episodes  of  the  traveling  troop  of 
players,  the  flcxk  of  sheep,  the  convict  gang, 
the  events  at  the  ducal  palace,  the  jouAing 
with  the  windmilk,  and  the  sorrowful  return 
to  La  Mancha  in  the  sheep  cart,  there  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  burning  of  his  books  and  to  die  of 


heartbreak.  It  is  not  the  sequence  of  the  tale, 
but  it  is  plausible. 

These  scenes  are  like  stereoscopic  views, 
invoking  intere^  without  suspense,  missing 
mc5^  of  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit,  irony  and 
pathos  in  Sancho’s  relations  with  his  Master, 
lacking  motivation  at  times,  dragging  at  snail’s 
pace,  sometimes  amateurish  in  the  acfting  of 
miner  roles,  sometimes  grandiloquently  oper¬ 
atic  in  their  pageantry.  But  Sancho,  in  Dor¬ 
ville,  relives  his  poignant  drama,  and  the 
heroic,  gaunt  figure  of  Chaliapin,  spiritually 
and  physically  in  accord  with  his  role.  Strides 
through  the  film  in  lonely  grandeur.  The  la^ 
quarter-hour,  played  in  silence,  save  for  the 
crackling  of  the  flames  that  consume  the 
Knight’s  beloved  romances,  is  one  of  the 
finest  quarter-hours  in  cinematic  achievement. 
At  last,  the  figure  has  become  a  Man. 

•  Libelei.  Max  Ophuls,  1935.  After  the 
Story  by  Arthur  Schnitzler.  Music  ar¬ 
ranged  from  Brahms,  Mozart,  Straus  and 
Beethoven  by  Mackeben.  CaSt  includes  Magda 
Schneidei  as  Christine,  Wolfgang  Liebneiner 
as  Fritz,  Willi  Eichbeiger  as  Theo,  Paul  Hoer- 
biger  as  Weiring,  and  Luis  Ullrich  as  Mitzi 
Schlager.  English  dialogue  titles.  Time:  90 
minutes. 

Passion  and  human  wreckage  in  prewar 
Vienna,  in  which  Magda  Schneidei  does  some 
fine,  sensitive,  emotional  ac!ting,  avoiding  the 
reef  of  maudlin  sentimentality  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  a  Bergner.  The  whole  caSt  handles 
unusually  well  a  delicate  theme  and  a  difficult 
blend  of  brooding  melancholy,  impending 
disaster  and  nervous  gaiety. 

•  Der  alte  und  der  junge  Konig.  Emil  Jan- 
nings'Deka  Film,  1935.  Presented  by 

Arthur  Ziehm.  Scenario  by  Thea  von  Harbou 
and  Rolf  Lauckner;  music  by  Wolfgangzeller. 
Cast  includes  Emil  Jannings  as  King  Wilhelm  I 
of  Prussia,  Vemor  Hinz  as  the  Crown  Prince, 
Marie-Luise  Claudius  as  the  Crown  Princess, 
Claus  Clauson  as  Lieutenant  von  Katte, 
Georg  Alexander  as  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth, 
and  Frederich  Kaysaler  as  General  von  Katte. 
Clear  English  titles.  Time:  95  minutes. 

Few  film  plays  can  match  in  sheer,  dramatic 
power  this  historically  authenticated  por¬ 
trayal  (so-claimed)  of  the  bitter  Struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  iron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  his 
rebellious  son,  future  Frederick  the  Great, 
by  which  the  Prussian  concepts  of  blood-and¬ 
iron  disdpline  and  luSt  for  over-power  arc 
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forced  by  father  upon  son  as  a  nationali^ic 
superordination. 

Bitter  though  the  lesson  may  be,  revolting 
though  the  theme  and  its  interpretation  may 
be  to  modem,  civilized  majorities,  and  open 
to  suspicion  as  nationali^ic  propaganda 
through  its  shrewd  shifts  of  emphasis  and  well' 
timed  emcticnal  appeals,  the  61m  is  ^ill  a  great 
pidture  Jannings  is  magniBcent  in  the  role 
of  the  Old  King,  to  whom,  perforce,  our  un' 
willing  sympathies  turn,  away  from  the  weak' 
ling  son.  One  is  forced  to  admire  what  he 
in^indtively  hates.  Such  is  the  convidtion  of 
the  adtors  in  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
philosophy  motivating  the  charadters  whose 
roles  they  have  assumed.  Students  of  national 
psychologies,  take  note;  so  also,  those  who 
love  great  charadterizations  and  the  play  of 
6erce  wills. 
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“In  the  space  of  thirty  years,  modem  China 
has  traveled  a  long  road.  .  .  Young  boys  and 
girls  have  abmptly  cut  loose  from  their  homes, 
and  prefer  to  live  in  some  skylight  room  in 
the  back  alleys  of  Shanghai,  nursing  their  hun' 
ger  and  their  copy  of  the  Life  of  Lenin.  One 
may  debate  with  them  on  Marie  Stopes  and 
Margaret  Sanger,  but  for  one’s  life  one  cannot 
get  them  intere^ed  in  Confucius.  .  .  They 
have  advanced  deBnitely  beyond  the  ^ge 
where  que^ions  of  Confucianism  or  the  family 
sy^em  can  possibly  intereA  them.” — Lin  Yu' 
tang  in  Asia. 

“Dickens.  .  .  writes:  ‘a  frugal  repait,’  and 
I  don’t  know  how  he  does  it,  but  he  makes 
my  mouth  water.  He  has  no  need  of  any  arti' 
Bee:  he  has  the  gift,  and  the  words,  even  when 
cooled  and  hardened  by  the  translator  and  the 
printer,  ^tillhold  a  tempting  flavor.  He  writes: 
‘ham,  beer,  toa^d  sandwiches’ — that  is  ah' 
solutely  all,  but  the  result  is  deleiftable.  The 
same  words,  set  down  by  some  morose  or 
dyspeptic  writer,  would  have  inspired  nothing 
hut  repulsion.” — Georges  Duhamel,  in  Met' 
cure  de  France. 

On  December  15,  1935,  the  Eledtric  City 
Press  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  published  a 
translation  into  English  verse  of  the  poem 
Marja  by  Antoni  Malczewski.  This  is  the 
Bra  time  Marja  has  been  accessible  to  those 
Mio  do  not  read  Polish. 
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Piotr  Choynowski  died  in  Warsaw  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1935,  after  a  long  siege  of 
tuberculosis.  Bom  in  Warsaw  on  the  27th  of 
Augua,  1885,  Choynowski  was  never,  how' 
ever,  the  child  of  the  city.  His  whole  life  and 
his  entire  literary  achievement  are  marked  by 
the  aeppes  of  the  Ural  region,  where  he  lived 
as  a  boy  and  which  he  immortalized  in  hi?  autO' 
biographical  novel.  In  Toung  Eyes  (Gebethner 
and  Wolff,  Warsaw,  1933). 

Zygmunt  Nowakowski  was  the  recipient  of 
half  the  prize  for  1935  of  the  city  of  Cracow. 
The  work  thu  •  honored  was  his  Start  Edmun' 
da  Sulimy,  which  Gebethner  and  Wolff  pub' 
lished. 

Eva  Curie,  the  pianoforte  virtuoso,  is  at 
present  in  Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  gath' 
ering  material  for  a  book  devoted  to  her 
mother’s  life  and  work.  The  book  will  be 
written  in  French  but  will  be  published  simuh 
taneously  in  English. 

The  two  mo^t  popular  books  of  1935  in 
Czechoslovakia  according  to  a  que^ionnaire 
sent  out  to  prominent  men  and  women  by  the 
Lidove  Noviny  of  Brno  were:  Karel  Capek’s 
Hovory  s  T.G.M.  {Tallis  with  T.  G.  Masaryl() 
and  Uftup  ze  sldvy  (Retreat  from  Glory),  the 
Czech  translation  of  Bmce  Lockhart’s  Retreat 
from  Glory.  Among  the  popular  books  we  Bnd 
also  the  Czech  translation  of  James  Hilton’s 
Good  Bye,  Mr.  Chips!  The  other  favorites  were 
all  native  Czech  works. 

Among  the  personages  important  in  Polish 
life  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  Gdynia  to  New 
York  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  new  Polish 
motor'ship,  Pilsudski,  arriving  in  New  York 
on  September  24,  1935,  was  Antoni  Slonim' 
ski.  Mr.  Slonimski  is  not  only  one  of  the  fore' 
mo^  men  of  letters  in  Poland,  and  an  editor  of 
Wiadomosci  Liter acl{ie,  but  he  is  also  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  cause  of  peace.  During  his  ^y 
in  America  Mr.  Slonimski  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  recounting  his  impressions.  These  were 
published  as  Letters  from  the  Journey  in  Wia' 
domosci  Literacl{ie. 

Announcement  was  received  here  early 
in  January  that  the  Polish  P.E.N.  Club  had 
chosen  Julian  Tuwim  as  the  recipient  of  its 
current  award.  The  work  of  Mr.  Tuwim  for 
which  he  was  thus  honored  was  his  translation 
of  Pushkin’s  Bronze  Horseman  into  Polish 
verse. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

■^Boileau.  Oeuvres.  Paris.  Mellott^.  466  pp. 
— Introduction,  Notes,  Grammar  and  Lexicon, 
by  Pierre  Clarac. 

'A'Louis  Chaigne.  Vies  et  Ouvrages  d'Ecrivains 
couronnes  par  I'Academie  Fran^aise.  Paris. 
Lanore.  1936.  264  pp. — Eight  extended 
sketches,  with  a  panorama  of  contemporary 
literature  and  brief  biographies  of  about 
2(X)  other  writers. 

'^Louis  Cons.  Etat  present  des  etudes  sur  Vih 
Ion.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Letties.”  1936.  163  pp. 
10  francs. — With  bibliography. 

'A'Arxire  Cuisenier.  Jules  Romains  et  I'una' 
nimisme.  Paris.  Flam^rion.  1935.  329  pp.  12 
francs. — Romains  gave  definition  to  the  long- 
standing  influences  which  we  call  unaiumism. 
Desire  Denuit.  Hubert  Krains.  Bruxelles, 
itions  de  Belgique.  1936. 151  pp.  12  Belgian 
francs. — Revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the 
1931  version. 

"^Andre  Devaux.  ArrruiTid  Godoy.  Paris.  Au 
Sans  Pareil.  1936.  213  pp.  12  francs. — ^Study 
of  the  Cuban-French  poet  as  a  Cathoh'c' 
my^ic. 

■^J.  B.  Fort.  Samuel  Butler  (183S'1902). 
517  PP-  60  francs. — Samuel  Butler,  VEcrivain. 
145  pp.  20  francs.  Bordeaux.  J.  Biere.  1935. — 
A  ftudy  of  his  charader  and  intelligence,  and 
a  dudy  of  his  dyle. 

'^Victor  Giraud.  La  Vie  Seerhe  de  Sainte' 
Beuve.  Paris.  Stock.  1935.  215  pp.  12  francs. — 
The  “cas”  of  Sainte-Beuve  luis  always  been 
an  enigma. 

•^kGeorge  Linze.  Mani/ciles  pohiques.  Paris. 
R^e  Debresse.  1936.  30  pp. — His  challenges, 
issued  between  1930  and  1936. 

★Jcan'I-ouis  Perret.  Littbrature  de  Finlande. 
Paris.  Sagittaire  (Kra).  1936.  202  pp.  15  francs. 
— One  of  the  series  of  Sagittaire  panoramas 
of  contemporary  literatures. 


FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Odette  Amaud.  Pecheurs  de  Rives.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1936.  192  pp.  12 
francs. — The  durgeon  Mermen  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube. 

★Alexandre  Amoux.  Ki'pro'I{o.  Paris.  Galh' 
mard.  1935.  251  pp.  15  francs. — Short  dories 
of  ordinary  people. 

★Marcel  Ayme.  Maison  Basse.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1935.  275  pp.  12  francs. — A  beehive  of 
wretchedness. 

★Rene  Blech.  Le  Collier  de  Cuir.  Paris.  &i' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936.  255  pp. 
12  francs. — Novel  of  poverty  and  madness 
among  workers. 

★Pierre  Bouchardon.  Dumollard  le  Tueur  de 
Bonnes.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  255  pp. 
15  francs. — Crime  and  punishment. 

★Felix  de  Chazoumes./ason.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1935.  261  pp.  15  francs. — Nouvelles  from  the 
Creole  tropics. 

★Jacques  Cheneviere.  Connais  ton  Coeur. 
Paris.  Calmann'livy.  1935.  247  pp- — Novel 
of  frudrated  h'ves  and  loves. 

★Gadon  Cherau.  Le  Petit  Dagrello.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1936.  378  pp.  15  francs. — 
Based  on  a  femous  infenticide  trial. 

★Gabriel  Chevallier.  La  Peur.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1935.  319  pp.  15  francs. — War  dory. 
★Claude  et  Magdeline.  FefeetDoudou,  marti' 
niquaises.  Paris.  CrM.  1936.  239  pp.  12  fiancs. 
— Nouvelles  of  Martinique,  by  two  natives. 
★Maurice  Condantin-Weyer.  Telle  qu'elle 
etait  en  son  Vivant.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs 
Elys^.  1936.  254  pp.  12  francs. — Another 
novel  of  the  Canadian  Northwed. 

★Henri  Davignon.  Petite  Beguine  voulez'wui 
danser.^  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  249  pp. — Short 
dories. 

★Jacques  Debu-Bridel.  JeuTies  Menages.  Paris. 
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Gallimard.  1935. 287  PP- 15  francs. — Course  of  254  pp.  12  francs. — Several  sorts  of  love  and 


(married)  true  love. 

•^Jacques  Decreet.  La  Petite  Fille  de  Bois'Co' 
lombes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  251  pp. — An 
eight  yeai  old  female  Sherlock  Holmes. 

■^Luc  Dietrich.  Le  Bonheur  des  Triftes.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  283  pp.  15  francs. — 
Province  to  city. 

•^^Georges  Duhamel.  Fables  de  mon  Jardin. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1936.  236  pp.  12 
francs. — Collection  of  parables. 

■^Henri  Duvemois.  La  Poule.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1931.  284  pp.  15  francs. — Sparkling  novel  of 
polite  Bohemian  life. 

■^Jean  Giraudoux.  La  Guerre  de  Troie  naura 
pas  lieu.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935. 201  pp.  12  francs. 
— Twoact  satirical  play. 

■^Julien  Green.  Minuit.  Paris.  Plon.  1936. 
313  pp.  15  francs. — Somber  novel  of  love  and 
de^iny. 

•^Sacha  Guitry.  Theatre  II.  Paris.  Plon.  1936. 
349  pp.  25  francs. — PaSteur,  Le  Renard  et  la 
Grenouilic,  La  Jalousie,  Le  Voyage  de  Tchong' 
Li,  Deux  Couverts,  and  Franqoise. 

■^Philippe  Heriat.  Miroirs.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1936.  288  pp.  15  francs. — Bitter  ^ory 
of  love. 

★Andre  Josset.  Elizabeth  la  femme  sans 
homme.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  188  pp.  12 
francs. — Two^act  play  of  the  Virgin  Queen. 
★Rene  Jouglet.  Solctl  Levant.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1936.  252  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  of  Japan. 
★Armand  Lunel.  Le  Balai  de  la  Sorci^e.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1935.  253  pp.  15  francs. — “11  faut 
savoir  aimer.” 

★Michel  Matv^v.  Etrange  Famille.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1936.  253  pp. — Novel  of  the 
Ukraine. 

★Paul  Max.  Fleur  de  Grenade.  Paris.  Fas' 
quelle.  189  pp.  12  francs. — Roman  policier, 
with  a  petite  Andalusian  and  plenty  of 
horror. 

★Jules  Mayor.  La  Femme  du  Mort.  Paris. 
Crw.  1936.  256  pp.  12  francs. — A  country 
doctor  and  his  tragedy. 

★Guy  Madeline.  Le  Delire.  Paris.  Gallinaard. 
1935.  217  pp. — Four  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  Les  Loups. 

★Guy  Mazeline.  Les  (les  du  matin.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1936.  343  pp. — Parisian-Antillean 
ronrance. 

★Francis  de  Miomandre.  Le  Cabinet  Chinois. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  271  pp. — Three  short 
Tories. 

★Jean  Pallu.  Les  T^ovices.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936. 


some  entanglements. 

★Joseph  Peyre.  Coups  Durs.  Paris.  Gallfr 
mard.  1935.  245  pp.  15  francs. — Short  Tories 
of  North  Africa. 

★Georges  Portal.  Un  Prote^nt.  Paris.  De' 
noel  et  Steele.  1936.  330  pp. — Passion  above 
the  law. 

★Frangois  de  Roux.  Jours  sans  Gloire.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1935.  221  pp.  15  francs. — Youth, 
love  and  a  career. 

★Claude  Silve.  Bhiedi(^ion.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1935.  251  pp.  15  francs. — Novel  built  aroutxl 
a  lonely  chateau. 

★Claude  Silve.  Le  Palertin.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1936.  278  pp.  15  fianc:s. — A  house  and  a 
femily. 

★Pierre  Very.  Les  Disparus  de  Saint'Agil. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  251  pp. — Ronxan  policier. 
★Cte.  Henri  de  Vibraye.  Ulysse.  Paris.  Hazan. 

1934.  95  pp. — Autobiography  of  a  horse. 
Illu^traticms  by  Malespina. 

★Marcelle  Vioux.  Belle  Jeunesse.  Paris.  Fas' 
quelle.  1936.  241  pp. — Youth  and  the  out' 
clcwr  life. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Hugo  D.  Barbagelata.  HiStoire  de  VAmerique 
espagnole.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  323  pp. 
25  francs. — Purports  to  be  the  firit  compre' 
hensive  survey  in  French. 

★Henri  Barbusse.  Staline.  Paris.  Flammarion. 

1935.  141  pp.  5  francs. — Barbusse’s  hope  of 
the  world. 

★Charles  Benoit.  Apres  Machiavel.  Paris. 
Plon.  1936. 395  pp. — ^Vol  III  of  his  Le  Machia' 
velisme. 

★B  Bouthol.  Le  Grand  Maitre  des  Assassins. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  231  pp.  18  francs. 
— Study  of  the  origin  and  workings  of  the 
my^erious  Oriental  organization  fir^  men' 
tinned  by  Marco  Polo. 

★Paul  Caponniere.  Voltaire  chez  les  Calvi' 
niiles.  Paris.  Perrin.  1936. 267  PP- 12  francs. — 
Voltaire  in  Geneva. 

★Amiral  Ca^x.  De  Gengis'Khan  a  Staline. 
Paris.  Scciete  d’6ditions  Geographiques,  Mari' 
times  et  Coloniales.  1935.  189  pp. — Ea^  vs. 
WeA  from  1205  to  1935. 

★Jean'Jacques  Chevallier.  Bamave.  Paris. 
Payot.  1936.  362  pp.  25  francs. — The  revolu' 
tioiiaiy  exponent  of  the  third  e^te. 

★Adrien  Dansette.  V Affaire  Wilson  et  la 
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chute  du  President  Grcvy.  Paris.  Perrin.  1936. 
285  pp.  12  francs. — The  scandal  of  1887- 
■A'Lucile  Decaux.  Le  tendre  Amour  de  J^apO' 
Icon.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  254  pp.  15  francs. — 
Marie  Walewska. 

★G.  Dimitrov.  Lettres,  T^otes  et  Documents. 
Paris.  Mitions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 
189  pp.  12  francs. — Concerning  his  arre^  and 
the  Leipzig  trial. 

'^'Philippe  Erlanger.  Henri  III.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1935.  251  pp. — Popular  biography. 
★Zi>'aeddin  Fahri.  Ziya  Gdl{alp.  Paris.  Ber- 
ger'Levrault.  31  pp. — Reprint  from  the  I^tan' 
bul  quarterly  Is;  memorial  to  the  Turkish 
sociologi^. 

■^K^laude  Farrere.  ?{avires.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1936.  64  pp.  127  illu^rations.  5.50  francs. — 
One  of  the  Voir  et  Savoir  albums. 

★J.  Ferchat,  S.  J.  Le  Pare  Eymieu.  Paris.  Per' 
rin.  1936.  270  pp.  12  francs. — Teacher,  writer, 
altmi^t,  spiritual  guide. 

'^Mouard  Ganche.  Mon  Debut  dans  la  Medc' 
cine.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1936.  131  pp. 
7.50  francs. — A  country  dodtor  in  1889. 
■A^^harles  Garrisson.  Augie  Gaillard.  Paris. 
Droz.  1936.  317  pp- — His  life,  his  times,  his 
work. 

■^Marcel  Gaultier.  Minh'Mang.  Paris.  Larose. 
1935. 305  pp. — ^The  poet'prince  who  dominates 
the  vdrole  hi^ry  of  Annam. 

■A'Enno  van  Gelder,  Hiftoire  des  PayS'Bas. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  194  pp.  10.50 
francs. — The  hi^rical  elements  of  the  little 
country's  greatness. 

-^Paul  Gentizon.  La  Revanche  d'Adoua.  Paris. 
Berger 'Levrault.  1935.  273  pp.  12  francs. — 
From  1896  to  1936. 

★Charles  D.  Herisson.  Les  T^ations  Anglo' 
Saxonnes  et  la  Paix.  Paris.  Recueil  Sirey.  1936. 
204  pp. — A  work  of  vulgarisation. 

★-Jean  Jacoby.  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1936.  347  pp- 15  francs. — 
Answering  some  of  the  criticisms  aroused  by 
his  Le  Secret  de  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

★rGeorges  Lecomte.  Thiers.  Paris.  Dunod. 
1933.  316  pp. — De^royer  and  preserver. 
★’Henry  Lemery.  La  R^lution  Frangaise  a 
la  Martinique.  Paris.  Larose.  1936.  338  pp. 
20  francs. — Based  entirely  on  documents  in 
the  Archives. 

★G.  Lenotre.  La  Vie  a  Paris  pendant  la  Revo' 
lution  (1789'1793).  Paris.  Calmann'Levy.  1936. 
267  pp.  15  francs. — M.  Lenotre’s  laA  work. 
■★Maurice  Lewandowski.  AndrS'Marie  Am' 
pa^e.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  139  pp.  7  50  francs. 
— A  lifelong  que^  for  truth. 
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★Firmin  Roz.  Washington.  Paris.  Dunod. 
282  pp. — Birth  of  a  rution. 

■★Comte  de  Saint  Aulaire.  Talleyrand.  Paris. 
Dunod.  1936.  437  pp. — “Le  cocher  de 
TEurope." 

★Andre  Tardieu.  Le  souverain  captif.  Paris. 
Fbmmarion.  1936.  282  pp.  12  francs. — Pitiless 
examination  of  the  real  results  of  1789. 

★J.  Tchemoff.  Dans  le  Creuset  des  Civilisa' 
tions.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936.  226  pp.  12  francs. — 
Story  of  an  exile  from  Nijnii'Novgoiod. 

★Jean  Trobayre.  Ce  quil  faut  connaitre  des 
Turcs  et  de  leur  Hiftoire.  Paris.  Boivin.  1935. 
159  pp.  8  francs. — A  bird's'eye  view. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

■★Camille  Mauclair.  Les  douces  beautes  de  la 
Tunisie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936. 249  pp.  15  francs. 
— Pa^  glories  and  present  possibilities. 

★Paul  Morand.  Bucareft.  Paris.  Plon.  1935. 
296  pp.  15  francs. — And  the  Danube  Valley. 
★Henri  de  Rothschild.  Tour  du  monde.  Paris, 
f^chette.  1936.  284  pp.  12  francs. — A  kalei' 
doscope;  India,  China,  Japan,  Hollywood. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Jurgis  Baltrusaitis.  Le  Problane  de  I'Ogive 
et  I'Armenie.  Paris.  Leroux.  1936.  76  pp.  20 
francs. — Study  in  the  origins  of  Gothic 
archite(fture. 

★Andre  de  Hevesy.  Liszt.  Paris.  Firmin'Didot. 
1936.  251  pp. — “The  King  Lear  of  music." 
★Andre  de  Hevesy.  Mozart.  Paris.  Firmin' 
Didot.  1933.  242  pp.  12  francs. — Popular  biog' 
raphy. 

★Andre  de  Hevesy.  Rembrandt.  Paris.  Fir' 
min'Didot.  1935.  231  pp. — Mo^  enigmatic  of 
the  painters. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

★Marguerite  Aron.  Pretres  et  Religieuses  de 
J^otre'Dame  de  Sion.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  273 
pp.  15  francs. — Missions  in  the  Holy  Land. 
★Augu^in  Cochin.  AbftraClion  Revolution' 
naire  et  Realisme  Catholique.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1935.  137  pp-  15  francs. — Gathered 
from  his  po^humous  papers. 

★Jacques  Debout.  La  Mort  eft  Morte.  Paris. 
Spes.  1935.  184  pp.  9  francs  — Eternity  in  the 
light  of  faith. 

★E.  Dusault.  Sept  Ans  d'Examen  particulier. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1935.  189  pp.  12  francs. — 
According  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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•^Saint  Jean  Eudes.  Le  Coeur  Admirable  de  la 
Trh  Sacree  M^e  de  Dieu.  Paris.  Lethielleux. 

1935,  639  pp.  25  francs. — The  mo^  important 
of  his  works. 

ifV.  Feldman.  L'E^hetique  Franqaise  Contem' 
poraine.  Paris.  Alcan.  1936.  139  pp.  10  francs. 
— E^hetics  in  relation  to  sociological  sdiences, 
•^Waldemar  George.  L'Humanisme  et  ITdee 
de  Patrie.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1936.  251  pp,  12 
francs. — Rather  violent  essays  m  support  of  a 
do<ftrine. 

★Francis  Jammes.  Le  Crucifix  du  Poete.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1934.  94  pp.  10  francs. — The 
Seven  Words  and  the  Five  Wounds. 
★Marius  Lepin.  Le  Probleme  de  Jesus.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1936.  308  pp.  15  francs. — Reply  to 
MM.  Loisy  and  Guignebert. 

★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Le  Sablier.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1936.  249  pp. — Observations  on 
life,  death  and  the  buried  life. 

★Frangois  Mauriac.  Vie  de  Jesus.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936.  284  pp.  12  francs. — An 
attempt  to  envisage  the  h/Ian. 

★F.  Mugnier.  La  Compassion  de  Marie. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1935.  201  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  New  Eve. 

★Pius  Parsch.  Le  Guide  dans  I'Annee  Litur' 
gique.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1936.  398  pp.  18 
francs. — Volume  II,  the  Pascal  cycle,  6r^t  part. 
★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  HiStoire  du  Chriftia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1935.  Fascicule  X. 
159  pp. — From  the  new  monaiticism  to  Fred' 
crick  II  and  the  Papacy. 

★PierrC'Henri  Simon.  Les  Catholiques,  la  Poli' 
tique  et  TArgcnt.  Paris.  Fernand  Aubier.  232 
pp.  12  francs. — The  Church  and  its  place  in 
social  problems. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Cesar  M.  Arconada.  Le  Partage  des  Terres. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 
255  pp.  12  francs. — The  agrarian  problem  on 
the  plains  of  Extremadura, 

★Paul  Chopine.  Six  Ans  chez  les  Croix  de  Feu. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1935.  192  pp,  10  francs. — 
The  de  la  Rocque  group,  origins  and  aims. 
★Ziyaeddin  Fahri.  La  Transformation  du  Code 
Familial  en  Turquie.  Paris.  Berger'Levrault. 

1936.  Ill  pp. — Turkey  unveiled.  Reprint 
from  the  I^tambul  quarterly  Is  Mecmuasi. 
★Paul  Gsell.  Le  Monde  d  I'Endroit,  URSS. 
Paris.  Mitions  Sociales  Internationales.  1936. 
269  pp.  10  francs. — The  Soviets  have  put 
things  in  their  place. 

★P.  Le^r  et  J.  Millot.  Les  Races  Humaines. 
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Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  223  pp.  10.50 
francs. — The  “new  religion  of  race”  in  the 
light  of  science. 

★Vicftor  Margueritte.  Avortement  de  la 
S.  D.  N-  (1920  1936).  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936. 
296  pp,  12  francs. — Study  in  historical  irony. 
★Dodtoresse  Maria  Montessori.  VEnfant. 
Paris.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1936.  266  pp.  15 
francs. — The  famous  “Montessori  method.” 
★Leon  des  Poncitrs.  LaF  :.  M  .'.  d'apres 
ses  documents  secrets.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934. 
319  pp. — Its  political  activities  in  Portugal 
which  led  to  its  suppression. 

★Leon  des  Poncins.  Le  Portugal  renait.  Pans. 
Beauchesne.  1936.  280  pp.  15  francs. — The 
New  I>eal  in  Portugal. 

★L&)n  des  Poncins.  S.  D.  N-  Super'Etat  Ma' 
gonnique.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1936.  122  pp. 
7  francs. — One  of  a  series  La  Didature  des 
Puissances  Occultes. 

★Jules  Renault.  ?^os  Adolescents.  Paris.  Le* 
thielleux.  141  pp.  8  francs. — How  to  under' 
^nd  and  guide  them. 

★G.  Valenziaru.  Le  Corporatisme  Fascifte. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1935,  223 
pp.  18  francs. — Origins  arvJ  development. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Jacques  Dieterlen.  Les  Fils  de  la  ?ieige. 
Strasbourg.  Revue  du  Ski,  1936.  317  pp.  15 
francs. — Sketches  of  a  number  of  “skieurs.” 
★Marcel  Gamier.  Sous  notre  toit.  Paris.  Fas' 
quelle.  1936.  126  pp.  12  francs. — Poems, 
tender  and  no^lgic. 

★Andre  Gide.  Les  T^ouvelles  T^ourritures. 
Paris.  Gallinnard.  1935.  163  pp,  10  francs. — 
Poems  in  prose  and  verse,  aphorisms  and 
sketches  on  the  meaning  of  life, 

★Abel  Hermant.  Savoir  parler.  Paris.  Albin 
l^chel,  1936.  188  pp.  10  francs. — “Le  fran' 
gais  tel  qu’on  le  parle,  tel  qu’on  doit  le  par' 
ler.” 

★Jean  Ro^nd.  Insedtes.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1936.  64  pp.  5.50  francs. — Handsome  little 
album  with  hundreds  of  illuArations. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Willi  Duwe.  Deutsche  Dichtung  des  20. 
Jahrhunderts.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1936.  296  pp. 
5  francs. — A  comprehensive  survey,  and  an 
e^imate  of  the  lasting  values. 

★Fritz  Fink.  }Jebenfiguren  der  l{lassischen  Zeit 
in  Weimar.  Weimar.  Fritz  Fink.  1935. 139  pp. 
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2.85  marks. — Vertuch,  Femow,  Coudray, 
Falk,  and  Hoffmann. 

★Roswitha  von  Gandersheim.  Wer\e.  Pader' 
bom.  Schoningh.  1936.  310  pp.  3.60  and  4.80 
marks. — The  6r^  poetess  of  Germany,  trans' 
lated  and  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Helene  Homeyer. 

ifGoethe:  Vierteljahresschrift  der  Goethe- 
Gesellschaft.  Weimar.  Goethe-Gesellschaft. 
No.  I,  1936.  80  pp. — The  Zahme  Xenien,  a 
Tieck  essay,  and  various  discussions. 
"A^junnar  Gunnarsson.  T^ordischer  Schic1{sals' 
gedanke.  Mdnchen.  Langen-Muller.  1936. 
19  pp.  80  pfennigs. — The  Iceland  poet  Judies 
the  ^rmanic  conception  of  fate. 

★Konrad  Kraus.  Winc\elnuinn  und  Homer. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diiniffiaupt.  1935.  102  pp. 

4.50  marks. — Study  of  an  influence. 

★Joachim  Ringelnatz.  Der  ?{Mhlass.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1935.  196  pp. — LaA  poems,  letters, 
fragments,  and  an  incomplete  novel.  Several 
paintings  by  Ringelnatz. 

★Wilhelm  Schafer.  Der  Dichter  des  Michael 
Kohlhaas.  Munchen.  Lange  n-M  u  1 1  e  r. 
1936. 17  pp. — Lecture  delivered  at  Kiel  in  1935. 
★Wilhelm  Schneider.  Die  auslandsdeutsche 
Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Berlin.  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung.  1936.  348  pp.  5  and 

7.50  marks. — Purports  to  be  the  fir^t  survey 
of  contemporary  German  writing  in  Russia, 
the  Baltic  ^tes,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Americas. 

★Hermann  Schwarz.  Eh^ehart  der  Deutsche. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Dunnhaupt.  1935. 
128  pp.  3.80  marks. — Genesis  of  popular 
religion. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Stefan  Andres.  El  Greco  malt  den  Grossin' 
quisitor. — Franz  Nabl.  Griff  ins  Dun\el. 
— Josef  Ponten.  Aus  dem  Eupener  Land. — Her¬ 
mann  Stehr.  Das  Mdrchen  vom  Deutschen 
Herzen. — Leopold  Ziegler.  Don  Juan.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1927-1936.  60-63  pp.  75  pfennigs  each. — 
Short  stories  and  Erzahlungen  in  handsome  uni¬ 
form  edition. 

★Werner  Bergengruen.  Begebenheiten.  Berlin. 
Eckart.  1935.  141  pp.  2  marks. — Little  tales 
of  man  and  humanity. 

★Werner  Bergengruen.  Heimat.  Berlin.  Ull- 
^in.  1935.  434  pp.  4.80  marks. — Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  32  tales  about  phases  of  the  German 
landscape. 

★Roland  Betsch.  T^arren  im  Schnee.  Berlin. 
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Grote.  1936.  216  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. 
— The  world  of  winter  sport. 

★Werner  Beumelburg.  Preussische  ?{ovelle. 
Berlin.  Stalling.  1936.  123  pp.  2.80  marks. 
— A  young  officer  and  a  courtmartial. 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Von  Geiflem  unter 
und  iiber  der  Erde.  Jena.  Diederich.  1935. 
238  pp.  3.80  marks. — A  Volksausgabe  from 
his  three  volume  collection  of  folktales. 
★Bernard  von  Brentano.  Theodor  Chindler. 
Zurich.  Oprecht  ^  Helbling.  1936.  464 
pp.  8  francs. — A  German  Catholic  ffimily 
in  the  War  period. 

★Georg  Elert.  Russl^aja  Dama.  Berlin.  Uni- 
versitas.  1936.  314  pp.  4  and  4.80  marks. 
— Novel  of  love  and  adventure  from  Tsari^ 
Russia. 

★Oskar  Maurus  Fontana.  Der  Weg  durch 
den  Berg.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1936.  497  pp. 
— Historical  novel  of  the  St.  Gotthard  tunnel. 
★Otto  Gmelin.  Jugend  ftiirmt  Kremsin. 
Jena.  Diederich.  1935.  191  pp.  3.80  marks. — 
Novelette  of  joyous  German  youth  of  today. 
★Joachim  von  der  Groltz.  Von  mancherlei 
Holle  und  Selig\eit. — Carl  Oscar  Jatho.  Sterne 
iiber  l^leinen  Flussen.  Langemarc\. — Heinrich 
Ringleb.  Antje. — Ludwig  Thoma.  Das  luftige 
Geschichtsbiichlein.  Munchen.  Langen-Muller. 
1936.  52-78  pp.  80  pfennigs  each. — Die  Kleine 
Bucherei,  Nos.  58-62. 

★Heinz  Gumprecht.  Der  Baum  der  Er\enntnis. 
Munchen.  Kosel  6^  PuStet.  1935.  271  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Tender  Story  of  a  peasant  boyhood. 
★Helene  Haluschka.  Das  Liebeslied  der  Frau 
Marquise.  Munchen.  Kosel  PuStet.  1935. 
334  pp.  5.80  marks. — An  inherited  moral 
taint. 

★E.  von  Handel-Mazzetti.  Jesse  und  Maria. 
Munchen.  Kosel  d  PuStet.  1926.  539  pp.  4.80 
marks. — The  Austrian’s  Danube  Valley  mas¬ 
terpiece  is  now  in  its  147th  thousand. 
★Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Hamlet  in  Wittenberg. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1935. 190  pp.  3  and  4  marks. — 
Verse  drama ;  the  Melancholy  Dane  in  Luther’s 
town. 

★Henry  von  Heiseler.  Die  Kinder  Godunofs. 
Berlin-Friedenau.  Sicker.  1929.  16  pp. — 
Tragedy;  scene,  the  Kremlin. 

★Herbert  von  Hoerner.  Die  Kutscherin  des 
Zaren.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1936.  80  pp.  1.80 
and  2.40  marks. — Graceful  yam,  by  a  bom 
Story-teller. 

★Hemunn  HoSter.  Pfarrer  Johannes  Xientler. 
Leipzig.  List.  1936.  174  pp.  2.90  marks. — ^A 
Study  in  heredity. 

★Hermann  HoSter.  Viele  sind  berufen.  Leipzig. 
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Li^.  1933.  499  pp.  6.50  marks. — Novel  of  the 
lives  of  physicians. 

'^Kurt  Kluge.  Der  T^onnenStein.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhorn.  1936. 74  pp.  1.80  and  2  40  marks. — 
Three  humorous  Novellen. 

■^M.  Labberton.  Unser  l^leiner  Spatz.  Stutt' 
gart.  Gundert.  1935.  62  pp.  85  pfennigs. — 
Poor  but  happy. 

■^Louis  H.  Lorenz.  Zu  neuen  Ufem.  Berlin. 
Keil.  1936.  272  pp.  3.50  marks. — Deported  to 
Au^ralia. 

■^Philipp  Gottfried  Maler.  Philipp  zwischen 
geftem  und  morgen.  Munchen.  Kosel  6^  Pu^t. 

1935.  244  pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel  of  youth 
coming  to  manhood  during  the  horrible  war 
years. 

★Hanne  Menken.  ChriJtruicht  fm  Schnee. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1935.  63  pp.  85  pfennigs. 
— The  loA  is  found. 

★Hanna  Grafin  O’Donell.  Der  Friedensfiihrer. 
Salzburg.  Das  Bergland-Buch.  1935.  320  pp. 
2.85  marks. — A  novel  of  optimi^ic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  modem  life. 

★Otto  Reuther.  Der  Coggolore.  Munchen. 
Beck.  1935.  145  pp.  3.20  marks. — Yam  about 
a  ^^lckish  aeature  in  old  Bavarian  legend. 
★Karl  Rottger.  Damon  und  Engel  im  Land. 
Leipzig.  LiA.  1936.  387  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
The  “Land”  is  WeAphalia. 

★Edzard  H.  Schaper.  Die  Sterbende  Kirche. 
Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  1935. 401  pp. — ^A  Stifled 
Russian  congregation  in  one  of  the  Baltic 
^tes. 

★Meta  Scheeler.  Stier  und  Jungfrau.  Leipzig. 
List.  1936.  303  pp.  5.80  marks. — Historical 
novel  from  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy. 

★Paul  Schiitze  und  Hanne  Menken.  Sonneu' 
blumen  und  Radieschen.  Stuttgart.  Gundert. 

1936.  131  pp.  1.90  marks. — A  happy  family 
and  a  garden. 

★Giinther  Schwab.  Menschen  ohne  Vol}{. 
Wien.  Speidel.  1935.  291  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Crusoedike  tale  of  man  again^  foreA  and 
swamp. 

★Heinrich  Wolfgang  Seidel.  Krusemann. 
^rlin.  Grote.  1935.  285  pp.  4.80  and  6  marks. 
— ^Saga  of  loneliness. 

★Robert  Seitz.  Der  Leuchtturm  Thorde.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1935.  281  pp. — ^Novel  of  the  lake 
country. 

★Willi  Steinbom.  Johann  Wegmacher.  Miin' 
chen.  Langcn'Miiller.  1935.  163  pp.  2.50  and 
3.80  marks. — A  bewildered  soul  finds  salva' 
tion  in  service. 

★Marika  StiemStedt.  Mattis  Mutter.  Leipzig. 


Hesse  Becker.  239  pp.  4  50  marks. — ^Novel 
of  a  fiimily  of  musicians. 

★Stijn  Streuvels.  Liebesspiel  in  Flandem. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1936. 255  pp. — The  four 
seasons  of  a  Flemish  farm. 

★Karl  Hans  Strobl.  Prozess  Borowsl^a.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1934.  198  pp. — Polizeiroman; 
scene,  Cracow. 

★Eduard  Stucken.  Adils  und  Cyrid.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1935.  266  pp. — ^Two  Novellen  cf 
extraordinary  personages. 

★Andreas  Thom.  Triumph  der  Liebe.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1935.  360  pp. — A  triumvirate 
divided  by  love. 

★Ludwig  Tvigel.  Lerl^e.  Munchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1936.  136  pp.  2.70  marks. — An 
orphan  girl  and  the  will  to  live. 

^A^harlotte  Ursina.  Die  Liebe  des  Gartners 
Erasmus.  Munchen.  Kosel  y  PuAet.  1933. 167 
pp.  4.20  marks. — Novel  of  humble  lives  in  the 
lower  Rhineland. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  Die  Spur  im  Hafen. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  248  pp.  2.50  and  3.80  marks. — 
Novel  of  crime  and  detection. 

★Adolph  Wittmaack.  Gott  will  wachsen. 
Leipzig.  Heling.  1935.  306  pp. — Violent  novel 
of  the  North  Sea. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Dos  Leben  des  Protopopen  Awwal^um.  Ber- 
lin.  O^'Europa'Verlag.  1930.  227  pp.  4  and 
5.80  marks. — Autobiography  of  the  Muscovite 
Savonarola.  Translation  from  the  Old  Russian 
by  Rudolf  Jagoditsch. 

★Jacob  Burckhardt.  Briefe.  Leipzig.  Kroner. 
1935.  526  pp.  5  marks. — Offering  a  complete 
pi(fture  of  the  great  hi^rian.  Edited  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  Fritz  Kaphahn. 
★Lucette  Dubs'Brocher.  Der  Prdtendent. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1935.  279  pp.  8  francs. — 
Romantic  biography  of  Charles  Edward. 

•  Richard  Euringer.  Die  FiirSten  fallen.  Leip' 
zig.  Grethlein.  1935.  756  pp. — ^TTie  Fur^cn' 
dammerung  of  the  19th  century  and  the  begin' 
nings  of  popular  government. 

★Cosmus  Fbm.  Daniel  Paschasius  von  OSter' 
berg.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag.  1935  400  pp. 
5.50  marks. — A  noble  pilgrim  of  the  Baroque 
period. 

★Johannes  Gebbing.  Ein  Leben  fur  Tiere. 
Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In^itut.  1936.  290 
pp.  5.80  marks. — ^Twenty'five  years  as  director 
of  the  Leipzig  zoo. 

★Walter  Gdrlitz.  Hannibal.  Leipzig.  Quelle 
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Meyer.  1935.  267  pp-  4.80  marks. — As  War- 
rior.  Statesman,  Man. 

■A'Dr.  Ljubow  Jacobsohn.  Russland  und  Fran\' 
retch  in  den  erSlen  Regierungsjahren  der  Kai' 
serin  Katharina  11,  1762'1772.  Berlin.  O^' 
Europa'Verlag.  1929.  74  pp.  4  marks. — Mos' 
cow  vs.  Versailles. 

★E.  G.  Erich  Lorenz.  Alexander  der  Crosse. 
Berlin.  Reimar  Hobbing.  1935.  234  pp.  7-80 
marks. — General,  Statesman,  Man. 

★Michael  Prawdin.  Das  Erbe  Tschingis' 
Chans.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt. 
1935.  295  pp.  6.25  narks. — Sequel  to  his 
Tschingis'  Chan:  der  Sturm  aus  Asien. 

★Edith  Grafin  Salburg.  Conrad  von  Hotzen' 
dorf.  Leipzig.  Koehler.  1935.  299  pp.  4.80 
marks. — “Der  Preusse  Oe^erreichs." 

★Curt  Strohmeyer.  Rund  um  meine  Jagdhiitte. 
Berlin.  Safari'Verlag.  1934. 255  pp.  4.50  marks. 
— Memories  of  foreA  and  held. 

★Sueton.  Casarenleben.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1936. 
509  pp.  4  50  marks. — New  edition  with  intro- 
du<ftion  by  Rudolf  Till. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Waldemar  Bonsels.  Der  Reiter  in  der  Wiifte. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^talt.  1935. 
320  pp.  5  naarks. — An  American  journey. 
★Walter  Engelhardt.  Ein  Memelbilderbuch. 
Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1935.  95  pp. 
3.60  marks. — Proving  the  Deutschheit  of  the 
region. 

★Wilhelm  Hausen^in.  Wanderungen  auf 
den  Spuren  der  Zeiten.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Socie- 
tatS'Verlag.  1935.  447  pp-  7-50  marks. — An 
art-critic  and  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
Germany. 

★Karl  Helbig.  T^ordl^ap  in  Sicht.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1935.  118  pp.  1.90  marks. — A 
northern  journey. 

★Harms  Joh^.  Consuela.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
Muller.  1925.  88  pp.  2.50  marks. — A  SpitZ' 
bergen  journey. 

★Dr  Harboe  Kardel.  Der  WeStfront'Fuhrer. 
Berlin.  Traditions-Verlag  Kolk  ^  Co.  1935. 
298  pp.  4  marks. — Guide  book  to  the  battle 
fields,  cemeteries  and  monuments. 

★Josef  Friedrich  Perkonig.  Kdmten,  deutscher 
Suden.  Graz.  Leykam.  1935. 179  pp.  7  marks. — 
Mo^  southerly  of  German  landscapes. 

★Hans  Retzlaff.  VoIl(^sIebcn  im  Schwarzwald. 
Berlin.  Bong.  1935.  5.80  and  6.80  marks. — 
With  nearly  150  illuArations,  some  in  color. 
★Franz  Graf  Zedtwitz.  Wunderbare  l^leine 
Welt.  Berlin.  Safari-Verlag.  1934.  315  pp.  6.80 
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marks. — InseAs  and  plants.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Pieter  Brueghel.  Fldmisches  Voll{sleben. 
Berlin.  Woldemar  Klein.  1935.  21  pp.  2.80 
marks. — Introduction  by  Max  Dvorak.  Ten 
full-pages  in  color  and  13  reproductions  in 
text.  Die  silbemen  Bucher,  No.  5. 

★Dr.  Ern^  Backen.  Deutsche  Musi\l^nde. 
Potsdam.  Athenaion.  118  pp.  2.80  and  3.90 
marks. — Music  as  a  department  of  the  racial 
culture. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Dr.  Walter  Ehren^tein.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Canzheits psychologic.  Leipzig.  Barth.  1934. 
162  pp.  6  marks. — The  laws  of  totalitarian 
psychological  exigence. 

★Dr.  Walter  Ehren^ein.  Crundlegung  einer 
Canzheits psychologischen  Typenlehre.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Dunnhaupt.  1935.  113  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Study  of  types  with  the  aid  of 
theoretical  psychology. 

•it:E}{^esia:  Die  Sl^andinavischen  Lander.  Gro- 
tha.  Klotz.  1936.  207  pp.  6.50  and  9  marks. — 
Bd.  II,  No.  6,  Die  Kirche  von  T^orwegen. 
★Theodor  Haering.  “Der  Mond  brauSt  durch 
das  J^ecl{artal.  .  .  .”  Tubingen.  Wunderlich. 
1935.  228  pp.  4.50  marks. — Profoundly 
thoughtful  observations,  whimsical  but  not 
ironical,  on  God,  nature  and  man. 

★Paul  Kaegi.  ?^eue  Bibel.  Zurich.  Fdssli.  515 
pp.  9.50  francs. — Modernized  poetized  versions 
of  certain  Biblical  episodes. 

★Walter  Muschg.  Die  My^il{  in  der  Schweiz. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1935.  455  pp.  10.50  and 
13.50  francs. — Apparently  the  fir^  complete 
survey. 

★Das  ?{eue  Testament.  Leipzig.  Kroner. 
2  vols.  1934-35.  426  and  527  pp.  3.75  and  4 
marks. — Bd.  I,  the  Evangels.  Bd.  II,  the  Acfts, 
the  Epi^les  and  Revelation.  Translation  and 
critical  apparatus  by  Wilhelm  Michaelis. 
★Johannes  Pfeiffer.  Umgang  mit  Dichtung. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1936.  76  pp.  2.50  marks. — 
An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Dichtung. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Hor^t  Becker.  Die  Familie.  Leipzig.  Schafer. 
172  pp.  3.75  marks. — ^The  sanctity  of  the 
fiimily  as  a  weapon  of  nationalism. 
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■^Richard  Oehler.  Friedrich  J^ietzsche  und  die 
deutsche  Zul^unft.  Leipzig.  Armaneti'Verlag. 
1935.  132  pp.  3  marks. — ^Nietzsche  was  the 
prophet  of  NationahSocialism. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Helen  Eissler  und  Marie  Krauss.  Die 
l(leinen  Drillinge.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1936.  62 
pp.  85  pfennigs. — Group  of  children’s  rhymes. 
★Hans  Grimm.  Amerif{anische  Rede.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1936. 21  pp.  80  pfennigs. 
— An  address  delivered  in  New  York,  OdtcK 
her  1935. 

★Heimerans  }^amen'Buchlein.  Miinchen. 
Em^  Heimeran.  1934.  142  pp.  2  marks. — 
Derivations  and  definitions  of  current  given 
names. 

★EmA  Heimeran.  Spielbuch  fiir  Erwachsene 
Miinchen.  Em^  Heimeran.  1935.  87  pp.  2 
marks. — Parlour  games. 

★Em^  Heimeran.  Unfreiwilliger  Humor. 
Miinchen.  Heimeran.  1935.  94  pp.  2  marks. — 
From  official  blunders  to  examination  “boners.” 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Benjamin  James.  Doble  agonia  de  Becquer. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  240  pp.  5  pese' 
tas. — Attempts  to  consider  the  &ville  poet 
from  every  angle. 

★Miguel  Perez  Ferrero.  Vida  de  Ramon.  Ma' 
drid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1935.  56  pp.  2  pesetas. — 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna. 

★Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  Panorama  de  la  lite' 
ratura  norteamericana  16001935.  Mexico.  Bo' 
tas.  1935.  265  pp. — By  a  former  Cuban  con' 
sular  officer  of  long  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
★Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles.  Jubileo  y 
aleluyas  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1936.  189  pp.  4  pesetas. — “Ensayos 
de  simpatia.” 

★Suetonio.  La  Roma  escandalosa  bajo  los 
doce  Clares.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  215 
pp.  $4  m.'n  — One  of  a  series  of  world  classics. 
★Arturo  Torres'Rioseco.  Luis  Cane.  Bivnos 
Aires.  Privately  printed.  1936.  30  pp. — Criti' 
cisms  of  his  work  by  various  South  American 
eminences. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★A.  Acevedo  Hernandez.  Angelica.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  56  pp.  $1.50 
m.'n. — Three'acft  play;  scene  Santiago. 

★A.  Acevedo  Hernandez.  Arbol  vie  jo.  San' 
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tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  63  pp. 
$1.50  m.'n. — ^Three'adt  native  drama. 
★Gu^ve  Aimard.  Los  bandidos  del  Arizona. 
— Zane  Grey.  El  codigo  del  oefte.  La  Legion  de 
la  frontera. — Peter  B.  Kyne.  El  valle  de  los 
gigantes.  El  orgullo  de  palomares. — Walter 
Scott,  .^umtin  Durward. — Max  du  Veuzit. 
La  mama  de  papel. — Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1936.  92  to  319  pp.  1  to  5.50  pesetas. — ^Trans' 
lations  for  every  taAe. 

★Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero.  La 
comiquilla.  Madrid.  Sociedad  General  de 
Autores  de  Espaha.  1935.  4  pesetas. — ^Threc' 
adt  drama,  the  charadters  trolling  players. 
★Dr.  Atl.  Cuentos  de  todos  colores.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1933. — But  mo^ly  local  color. 

★Max  Aub.  Espejo  de  avaricia.  Card^ter. 
Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1935. 147  pp-  7  pesetas. 
— Play  in  three  adts  and  seven  cuadros. 

★Jorge  Luis  Borges.  HiStoria  universal  de  la 
infamia.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1935.  139  pp. — 
Prose  narrative,  sketches  with  a  hi^orical 
basis. 

★Joaquin  Calvo  Sotelo.  El  rebelde.  Madrid. 
La  Farsa.  1935.  62  pp.  50  cmtimos. — “Apun' 
tes  para  la  biografia  de  una  vida  de  hoy.” 
★Alejandro  Casona.  Otra  vez  el  diablo.  Ma' 
drid.  La  Farsa.  1935.  64  pp.  50  centimos. — 
Three-adt  drama  on  the  central  idea  of  fear. 
★H.  Courths'Mahler.  Calla,  corazon.  Barce' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1936.  124  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — 
Novel  of  a  repatriated  German. 

★Carlos  Giron  Cema.  Ixquic.  La  Habana. 
Hermes.  1935.  75  pp. — ^Tragedy  taken  from 
Quiche  mythology. 

★Antonio  Heras.  Vordgine  sinfondo.  Madrid. 
l^pasaCalpe.  1936.  210  pp.  5  pesetas. — Study 
in  fiimily  de^iny. 

★Benignc  Ihiguez.  Por  debajo  de  la  piel.  Cor' 
doba.  Rogelio  Luque.  1935.  251  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— A  young  man  and  a  Madrid  career. 

★Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  La  desventura  del 
conde  Kadsl^y.  Mexico.  Botas.  1935.  167  pp. — 
Comical  mishaps  of  a  European  diplomat  in 
South  America. 

★Concha  Linares  Becerra.  Vendrd  por  el  mar. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936.  127  pp.  1-50  pese' 
tas. — ^The  Odyssey  of  a  family  of  ten  orphans. 
★Celia  de  Luengo.  De  ventana  a  ventana. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936.  107  pp-  1-50  pese' 
tas. — Youthful  idyl. 

★Jose  Mancisidor.  La  ciudad  roja.  Jalapa, 
Vera.  Integrales.  1932. — Communis  novel. 
★E.ne^o  Marsili.  El  sonador.  Buenos  Aires. 
Lajouane  1936  145  pp. — HiAorical  drama 
on  the  life  of  don  Bosco. 
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'A'Julia  Melida.  Las  zarzas  del  camino.  Barce^ 
Iona.  Juventud.  1936  123  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — 
“Una  mujer  toda  corazon.” 

■A^utierrez  Navas.  Un  tiro.  Madrid.  La  Farsa. 
1935.  63  pp. — ^Three'adt  modem  comedy. 
'A’Maria  Mercedes  Ortoll.  Como  triunfa  el 
amor.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936.  119  pp. 

l. 50  pesetas. — Love  of  a  Puritan  and  a  modem 
woman. 

'A'Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Esperanza.  Barcelona. 

Juventud.  1936. 160  pp.  2  pesetas. - A  Don 

Juan  redeemed  by  pure  love. 

•^Salvador  Quevedo  y  Zubieta.  Mexico  mari' 
macho.  Mexico.  Botas.  1933. — Reali^ic  pic' 
ture  of  Mexican  life. 

★Heman  de  la  Roca.  Tijuana  In.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1934. — ^Smuggling  on  the  California 
border. 

'A' Adolfo  de  Sandoval.  El  piano  mdgico.  Barce' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1935.  124  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — 
The  supreme  sacrifice  for  Love  and  Beauty. 
'^'Mariano  Tomas.  Juan  de  la  luna.  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1936.  234  pp.  5.50  pesetas. — A 
ru^ic  ^udent  in  Madrid. 

'A’Mark  Twain.  Las  mas  divertidas  hiftorias. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  113  pp.  $4 

m. 'n. — One  of  a  series  of  world  classics. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Mariano  Cuber.  Melquiades  Alvarez.  Ma' 
drid.  Reus.  1935.  270  pp.  5  pesetas. — The 
19th  century  ^tesman  and  his  policies. 
★Diego  Hidalgo.  Jose  Antonio  de  Saravia. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936. 301  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— From  Extremeno  ^dent  to  general  in  the 
Tsari^  armies. 

★A.  Martinez  Olmedilla.  La  cuarta  esposa  de 
Fernando  VII.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1935. 
197  PP-  6  pesetas. — Maria  Cri^ina  and  her 
times. 

★P.  Francisco  de  Rivago.  Correspondencia 
reservada  e  inedita.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  428  pp. 
16  pesetas. — Confidential  papers  of  the  Con' 
fessor  of  Fernando  VI.  Edited  by  Ciriaco 
Perez  Bu^tamente  with  introduAion  by  Carlos 
Pcreyia. 

★Luis  Santullano.  Jovellanos.  Madrid.  Agui' 
lar.  263  pp.  6  pesetas. — No.  14  in  the  BibliO' 
teca  de  culture  espanola. 

★Karl  Tschuppik.  Maria  Teresa  de  Austria. 


Barcelona.  Juventud.  1936.  351  pp.  10  pesetas. 
— Transbted  from  the  German. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Xavier  Abril.  Dificil  trabajo.  Madrid.  PIu' 
tarco.  1935.  143  pp.  5  pesetas. — Anthology 
of  his  poems,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  1926' 
1930.  Preliminary  ^udy  by  E.  A.  von  We^' 
phalen. 

★Jose  Manuel  Camacho  Padilla.  Mujer. 
Cordoba.  “La  IbCTica.”  1935.  75  pp.  5  pesetas 
— Romances. 

★Luis  Cane.  Romancero  del  Rto  de  la  Plata. 
Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1936.  94  pp. — 
Metrical  versions  of  old  heroisms. 

★Federico  Garda  Lorca.  Llanto  por  Ignacio 
Sanchez  Mejias.  Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya  1935. 
22  pp.  3  pesetas. — Elegiac  verse,  with  drawings 
by  J.  Caballero. 

★(^rtmdis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda.  SelecciSn 
poetica.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n. 
1936.  51  pp. — One  of  a  series  of  Cuademos  de 
Cultura,  di^ributed  gratis  to  further  the  cause 
of  culture. 

★Remee  de  Hernandez.  El  pozo  de  los  amores 
etemos.  Madrid.  Scusa  y  Pereda.  1935.  104 
pp.  5  pesetas. — Oriental  poem  in  prose 
version. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Carlos  Bosch.  Espiritu  preterito  en  horas 
aStuales.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1936.  61  pp. 
2  pesetas. — Wanda  Landowska  and  Saint  Leu 
La'Foret. 

★Genaro  E^rada.  Genio  y  jigura  de  Picasso. 
Mexico.  Cen  el  autor.  1936.  61  pp. — Critical 
essay  with  catalog  and  bibliography. 

★W.  J.  Turner.  La  musica  y  la  vida.  Barcc' 
Iona.  Juventud.  202  pp.  3  pesetas. — Essays 
in  the  philosophy  and  criticism  of  music. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  RELIGION 

★Descartes.  Reglas  para  la  direccion  del  espi' 
ritu.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  Ill  pp.  $4 
m.'n. — One  of  a  series  from  the  philosophers. 
★Heraclito  de  Efeso.  Do^rinas  jilosoficas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  $4  m.'n. — Trans' 
lation  from  the  French. 

★Pedro  Troncoso  Sanchez.  Dos  ensayos. 
Trujillo,  Republica  Dominicana.  Revi^  Lu' 
men.  1936. 16  pp. — Of  a  philosophical  nature. 
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SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•^Roque  E^rada.  Liberacion.  Mexico.  Cultura. 
1933. — Ideals  and  the  revolution. 

★E.  Gimenez  Caballero.  Arte  y  eStado.  Ma^ 
drid.  Sociedad  General  Espahola  de  Libreria. 
1935.  261  pp.  6  pesetas. — Essays  on  the  rela' 
tions  between  the  arti^  and  the  ^te. 
•A'Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada.  Anarquia.  San- 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  142  pp  $8.00 
m.-n. — Essays  on  public  que^ions  by  a  leading 
South  American  educator. 

'^'Antonio  Ramos  Oliveira.  El  capitalismo 
espanol  al  desnudo.  Madrid.  Enrique  Prieto. 
251  pp.  5  pesetas. — Incompetence,  high  treason 
and  bribery  appear  to  be  some  of  its  crimes. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

★HeAor  Velarde.  £1  diahlo  y  la  tecnica.  Ma' 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  195  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Humorous  essays  on  all  sorts  of  actualities. 
'^Ojn^tancio  C.  Vigil.  El  erial.  Mexico.  Betas. 
1935.  287  PP- — Letters,  essays  and  proverbs. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Prof.  G.  DiaZ'Plaja.  Antologia  de  textos  rui' 
rrativos.  Barcelona.  Libreria  Bosch. — Literary 
readings  for  secondary  schools. 

★Gervasio  Manrique.  La  hiitoria  de  Espana 
en  la  escuela.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1936.  347  PP- 
6  pesetas. — For  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Lorenzo  Giusso.  Leopardi  e  le  sue  due  ideo' 
logic.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1935.  257  PP- 12  lire. — 
A  consideration  of  the  two  phases  of  his 
pessimism. 

★Antonio  Jacono.  Arnuind  Codoy.  Milano. 
Edizioni  Latinc.  1935.  458  pp. — The  man, 
his  theory  of  poetry,  and  analysis  of  his 
principal  works. 

★Giacomo  Leopardi.  Epiftolario.  Firenze.  Le 
Monnier.  1936.  299  pp.  25  lire. — Volume  III, 
1823-1826.  Edited  by  Francesco  Moroncini. 
★Ezio  Levi.  Lope  de  Vega  e  ITtalia.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1936.  180  pp.  15  lire. — Preface  by 
Luigi  Pirandello. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 
★Jo’  di  Benigno.  La  Regina  di  Cipro.  Milano. 


Baldini  e  CaAoldi.  1936.  257  PP-  10  lire. — 
Mediterranean  romance. 

★Raffaele  Calzini.  La  Commediante  Venezia' 
na.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1936.  15  lire. — 
Hi^orical  novel;  the  Settecento  in  Venice. 
★Giuseppe  Cipparrone.  Died  Briganti  e  un 
Galantuomo.  Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Inter- 
nazionale.  216  pp.  6  lire. — Novel  for  boys. 
★Filiberto  Farci.  Sorighittu.  Torino.  Societa 
Editrice  Intemazionale.  254  pp.  8  lire. — War 
novel — it  was  a  great  war. 

★Laszlo  Bus  Fekete.  La  camera  sul  Danubio. 
Milano.  Baldini  e  Ca^oldi.  1936.  341  pp.  12 
lire. — A  translation  from  the  Hungarian. 
★Mercede  Mundula.  L'Allegra  Baracca. 
Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Intemazionale.  290  pp. 
8  lire. — Sprightly  and  elegant  novel  for 
adolescents. 

★Gino  Saviotti.  II  fratello.  Milano.  Baldini  e 
Ca^ldi  1935.  321  pp.  10  lire. — Sin  and 
regeneration. 

★Luigi  Ugolini.  La  zolla.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
1935.  282  pp.  10  lire. — Revolutionary  novel. 
Scene,  Pontedra. 

★Olga  Visentini.  L'Aquila  Lontana.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1936.  16  lire. — A  Roman  boy 
who  followed  Julius  Caesar. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Giulia  Datta  de  Albertis.  La  Principessa  di 
Lamballe  (1749'1792).  Milano.  Corticclli.  1935. 
344  pp.  10  lire. — Romanticized  biography. 
★Piero  Bargellini.  David  Brescia.  Morcel- 
liana.  12  lire. — Somewhat  imaginative  portrait 
of  the  moA  dramatic  figure  of  the  Old  Te^- 
ment. 

★Ambrogio  Bollati.  Gorizia  e  le  battaglie 
dell'autunno  1916.  Milano.  Corbaccio.  1935. 
511  pp. — ^The  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  battles  of 
Isonzo. 

★Antonio  Lucarelli.  La  Puglia  nel  Risorgi' 
mento.  Bari.  Comissione  Provincial  di  archeo- 
logia  e  ^oria  patria.  1934.  602  pp.  40  lire. — 
Vol.  II,  La  rivoluzione  del  1799. 

★Ridolfo  Mazzuconi.  La  giomata  di  Adud. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  352  pp.  8  h'rc. — An 
inquiry  into  individual  and  colledive  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  disa^r. 

★Rina  Maria  Pierazzi.  Chiara.  Torino.  Para- 
via.  1936.  9  50  lire. — Saint  C.  of  Assisi. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Francesco  Maria  Taliani.  Pietrogrado  1917. 
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Milano.  Mondadori.  1935.  308  pp.  12  lire  —  ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

Re^ridted  view  of  the  revolution,  but  ade' 

quate  summing  up  of  its  international  results.  ★Chi  e?  Roma.  Formiggini.  1936.  1000  pp. 
★Antonio  Zischka.  Abissinui.  Firenze.  San'  60  lire. — Completely  revised  and  much  en- 
soni.  200  pp.  15  lire. — By  the  author  of  II  larged. 

Ciappone  nel  Mondo.  ★Stefiino  Raguso.  Storia  e  Diritto  contra  le 

Sanzioni.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1936.  85  pp. 
ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC  7  lire. — And  the  reasons  why  they  have  failed. 


★Andrea  Della  Corte  e  Guido  Pannain. 
Scoria  della  Kiusica.  Torino.  Unione  Tipogra' 
ficO'Editricc  Torinese.  2  vols.  1140  pp.  ca. 
1200  plates,  tables  and  illu^rations.  170  lire. — 
Vol.  L  II  seicento  e  il  settecento;  vol.  II,  L'otto' 
cento  e  il  novecento. 

★Vittoria  Parisi.  Difesi  dell' Arte.  Palmi 
Calabria.  “Rassegna”.  1936.  85  pp.  5  lire. — 
Essays  in  criticism. 

★Attilio  Rossi.  La  Villa  d'Eile  a  Tivoli. 
Milano.  Treves.  1935.  103  pp.  8  lire. — With 
some  60  plates  and  illuArations  of  this  “mera' 
viglia  delle  delizie  italiana  del  Cinquecento.” 
★A.  M.  Zendralli.  Auguilo  Giacometti. 
Zurigo.  Fiissli.  1936.  161  pp. — Life  and  ante' 
cedents  of  the  painter  (1877'1927)  with  43 
illu^rations  and  28  reproductions. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Massimo  Fioravanti  Bosi.  Poesie.  Palmi 
(ilabria.  “Rassegira.”  1936.  150  pp.  8  lire. — 
Edited  by  Ervardo  Fioravanti  and  Vittorio 
Parisi. 

★Poet!  del  J^oStro  Tempo.  Rieti.  Edizione  Guf. 

1935.  186  pp.  12  lire. — An  anthology  ffc«n 
about  60  poets. 

★Giovanni  Titta  Rosa.  Alta  luna.  Lanciano. 
Carabba.  1935.  108  pp.  8  lire. — A  mordant 
critic  turns  tender  poet. 

★Francesco  Sapori.  Mattutino.  Milano.  La 
Prora.  1935.  220  pp.  10  lire. — Poems  of 
dreaming  adolescence. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Alessandro  Co^.  Il  Pensiero  Religioso  di 
Arturo  Schopenhauer.  Roma.  Formiggini.  10 
lire. — As  again^  the  background  of  his 
philosophy  as  a  whole. 

★Luigi  Ventura.  La  Pedagogia  del  Cri^ianesP 
mo.  Milano.  S.  A.  E.  Dante  Ah'ghieri.  1934' 

1936.  Vol.  I,  312  pp.  10  lire.  Vol.  II,  438  pp. 
1.2  lire. — Vol.  I,  the  beginnings  and  the  pa' 
triftic  period,  Vol.  II,  Schola^icism. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Lee  M.  Hollander.  Old  ?iorse  Poems.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1936.  115 
pp.  $2.25. — ^The  moist  important  non'Skaldic 
verse  not  included  in  the  poetic  Edda. 
★Robert  of  Clari.  The  Conquest  of  Conin' 
tinople.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1936.  150  pp.  $2.75. — Translated  from 
the  Old  French  by  Edgar  Holmes  McNeal. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

★Emil  Lengyel.  Millions  of  Du^ators.  New 
York.  Funk  S’  Wagnalls.  1936.  283  pp.  $2.00. 
— John  Doe  is  the  real  dictator. 

★Mini^ry  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  Mexican 
Government  in  the  Presence  of  Social  and  Econ' 
omic  Problems.  Mexico  City.  1936.  38  pp. — 
The  President  visits  Monterrey,  Tampico  and 
Guadalajara. 

★Henry  Albert  Phillips.  Germany  Today  and 
Tomorrow.  New  York.  Dodd  Mead.  1936. 
339  pp.  $3.00. — A  three'dimension  picture  of 
New  Germany,  by  an  experienced  observer. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Stephen  J.  Brown,  S.  J.  Introduction  to 
Catholic  Bool{lore.  London.  Bums,  Oates  6^ 
Washboume,  Ltd.  1933.  105  pp.  5s. — 
Bibliographies,  reference  books,  book  clubs. 
★L.  Collison'Morley.  The  Early  Medici.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1936.  352  pp.  $3.75. — From 
Cosimo  to  Leo  X. 

★Charles  Henri  Ford.  A  Pamphlet  of  Sonnets. 
Majorca.  Caravel  Press.  1936.  20  pp. — With 
a  drawing  by  Pavel  Tchelitchew. 

★Michael  Fraenkel.  Bayard  Death.  Paris. 
Carrefour.  1936.  169  pp. — Physiological  mys' 
ticism. 

★Reginald  S.  Sibbald.  Marionettes  in  the 
North  of  France.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1936.  134  pp.  $1.50. — 
Especially  in  the  19th  aixl  20th  centuries. 
★Ida  C.  Ward.  An  Introduction  to  the  Iho 
Language.  Cambridge.  Heffer  6^  Sons.  1936. 
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215  pp.  6s. — Tones  and  tonal  behavior  of  an 
important  Nigerian  dialedt. 

POLISH  BIOGRAPHY 

■^Marja  Kuncewiczowa.  Cudzoziem^a  (The 
Foreigner).  Warszawa.  R6j.  1935. — Study  of  a 
Polish  expatriate. 

■^Majcr  Waclaw  Lipinski.  Wiel}{i  Marszalel^ 
(The  Great  Marshal).  Warszawa.  Gebethner 
i  Wolff.  1936. — A  psychological  portrait  by 
one  of  the  oflBcers  of  his  Fir^  Brigade. 
★Zygmunt  Nowakowski.  Start  Edmunda  Su- 
limy  (The  Tal^C'off  of  Edmund  Sulima).  War' 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1932  (new  edition, 
1935). — A  day  from  the  life  of  a  Polish  adtor. 
1935  literary  prize  of  the  city  of  Cracow. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★E^vao  Crus.  Hiftoria  Universal  da  Lite' 
ratura.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936. 
418  pp. — la  parte.  Oriental  and  classical  anti' 
quity 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Gu^vo  Dale.  Homem  T^ovo.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Caspar  Silva.  1934.  92  pp. — Three  Brazilian 
short  stories. 

★Gu^vo  Dale.  Terra  Morena.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Caspar  Silva.  1935.  102  pp. — Novel  of  the 
new  Brazil. 

★Mario  Sette.  Mazambombos  e  Maracatus. 
Sao  Paulo.  Cultura  Brasileira.  345  pp.  10$000. 
— Chrcnicles  of  Recife. 

★Mario  Sette.  Senhora  de  Engenho.  1923. 
256  pp. — O  Vigia  da  Casa  Grande.  1924.  252 
pp. — Jodo  Ignacio.  1928. 184  pp.  Porto  Alegre. 
Lelo  6^  Irmao. — Novels  and  short  Tories  of 
Pernambuco. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Hermes  da  Fonseca  filho.  Dois  grandes  vultos 
da  Republica.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1935. 149  pp. — Marechal  Deodoro  da  Foirseca 
and  Barao  do  Rio  Branco. 

★Dr.  Jcao  Henrique.  Roma  Paga.  Porto  Ale' 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  243  pp. — Its 
in^itutions  and  cu^ms. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Antenor  Moraes.  ?^a  Fazenda.  Porto  Alc' 


gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 87  pp. — Cowboy 
ballads  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

PORTUGUESE  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  O  Dever  dos  Inte' 
leduais.  Lisboa.  Academia  das  Ciencias  de 
Lisboa.  1936.  93  pp. — In  vdiich  the  scholar 
pauses  to  consider  the  juAihcation  of  his 
labors. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Henrique  Desjardins.  Entidades  Commer' 
cides.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1935. 
94  pp. — By  a  professor  of  accounting  in  the 
Universidade  de  Porto  Alegre. 

★Thomas  Leonardos.  Concurrencia  Desleal. 
Rio.  Livraria  Acadenu’ca.  1936.  162  pp. — 
InduArial  legislation. 

★Antao  de  Vasconcelos.  Revelaqoes  de  Alem 
Tumulo.  Rio.  Livraria  Editora  da  Federagao. 
1936.  376  pp.  4$000  and  6$0(X). — Essays  in 
sociology  and  criminology. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

★G.  Abramovich  i  F.  Golovenchenko.  Russ' 
l{aya  Literature:  I. — G.  Abramovich,  B.  Brai' 
nina  i  A.  Egolin.  Russl^aya  Literatura:  II. 
Moskva.  Uchredgitz.  1935.  (New  York.  Book' 
niga.)  $1.30. — Late^  textbooks  for  secondary 
schools. 

itLiteratumoye  >^as!eailw,  16'18;  Pushipn. 
Moskva.  Zhumalno^Jazetnoye  Obyedineniye. 
1934.  (New  York.  Bookruga.)  $7-50. — Mem' 
orial  volume  for  the  centenary  of  his  death 
(January,  1937). 

irLiteratumoye  Obozreniye:  I,  II,  III,  V. 
Moskva,  (joslitizdat.  1936.  80  kopeks  each. — 
Supplement  to  a  monthly  review:  criticism  and 
bibliography. 

RUSSIAN  BIOGRAPHY 

★P.  Kerzhentsev.  Zhizh  Lenina.  Moskva. 
Partizdat.  1935.  (New  York.  Bookniga).  $1.00. 
— Official  biography  of  Lenine. 

★Lenin.  Izbrannye  proizveaneiya:  LVI.  Mosk' 
va.  Izdat.  Tsk.  VKP.  1933'34.  (New  York. 
Bcokniga.  $6.00.) — Selections  from  his  thirty 
volumes  (^ill  incomplete). 
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RUSSIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★A.  E.  Chemukhin,  editor.  Anglo-Russl^ 
Technichesl^  Slovar.  Moskva.  1934.  (New 
York.  Bookniga).  $2.50. — An  English-Russian 
technical  didtionary,  containing  100,000  words 
and  phrases  of  basic  science  and  technique. 
★Artem  Vesyoly.  Rossia  Ijrov'u  umytaya. 
Moskva.  Tov.  Sovetskikh  Pisateley.  1935. 
(New  York.  Bookniga).  $2  00. — ^Third  revised 
edition  of  this  classic  hdtional  account  of  the 
world  war  and  the  revolution. 
icTevrei  v  S.  S.  R.:  Tiden  in  F.  S.  S.  R.  Mosk' 
va.  Ernes.  1935.  (New  York.  Bookniga).  $2.25. 
— Colledtion  of  articles  on  the  condition  of 
Jews  in  the  USSR. 

AAA 

''Tartuffe  is  perhaps,  as  many  critics  think, 
Moliere's  ma^erpiece;  in  any  case  it  is  (what 
may  or  may  not  be  equivalent)  his  beA  ^tage 
play.  Of  this  matter  no  one  could  be  a  better 
judge  than  Sarcey,  who  had  seen  it  not  a  dozen 
or  a  score  but  hundreds  of  times;  and  he  wil> 
have  it  that  of  all  the  plays  of  Moliere,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  plays  of  all  the  genres  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
equally  amuses  everybody,  however  and  wher^ 
ever  performed.” — E.  E.  Stoll,  in  Revue  Anglo- 
Americaine. 

“The  greater  number  of  the  novels  of  1935 
(in  France)  deal  with  themes  which  are  un- 
relievedly  lugubrious;  one  is  tempted  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  lamentable  sign  of  the 
mental  condition  of  Europe.” — Albert  Schinz, 
in  The  Modem  Language  Journal. 

Univasidad  is  an  impressive  new  literary 
monthly  magazine  issued  by  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico. 

“To  the  ^udent  of  political  science,  Mexico 
offers  a  laboratory  experiment  of  the  greater 
intereA,  conducted  more  visibly  to  us  than  any 
similar  process  in  Europe.  It  differs  at  many 
points  from  the  European  process.  In  Russia, 
in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  in  Turkey,  the  word 
experiment  connotes  (at  lea^  in  some  degree) 
a  conscious,  orderly  synthesis  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  an  intended  or  expedted  result. 
That  connotation  is  certainly  not  wholly  true 
of  Mexico.  The  only  thing  quite  certain  about 
Mexico  is  that  there  is  an  immense  urge,  an 
immense  surging  desire;  a  boiling  and  bubbling 
of  something  in  the  national  laboratory  retort 
— but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  experimenters 
truly  know  what  they  want  to  achieve  by 
what  they  are  doing,  beyond  intense  empha¬ 


sis  on  recognition  of  something  supremely 
‘Indian’  with  the  fullest  possible  outlet  for 
some  vague  thing  coming  to  be  called  ‘Indian- 
ism’.” — William  Franklin  Sands,  in  The  Amer- 
lean  Scholar. 

Leon-Gabriel  Gros  writes  in  the  Cahiers  du 
Slid  (Marseilles)  of  “the  approximately  five 
hundred  persons  in  France  who  are  intere^ed 
in  contemporary  poetry.  .  .” 

“Of  all  the  triumphs  of  Joan  of  Arc  not  the 
lea^  has  been  her  triumph  over  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw.  To  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  plays  ducks 
and  drakes  with  hi^ry  is  to  put  it  mildly; 
not  even  Caesar  was  able  to  persuade  G.  B.  S. 
that  he  had  met  a  figure  of  slightly  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  himself.  With  the  exception  of  Cati- 
dida  and  Saint  Joan  the  Irish  playwright  has 
peopled  his  works  exclusively  with  replicas  of 
himself  or  ab^tradtions  of  his  ideas.  .  .  But  he 
has  left  Joan  alone.  His  Joan  is  the  Joan  of 
hi^ry,  even  the  Joan  of  the  Church,  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  the  power  of  simple  faith.  In  the 
presence  of  Joan,  George  Bernard  Shaw  for 
once  in  his  life  has  known  the  virtue  of  humble¬ 
ness.” — Grenville  Vernon,  in  The  Common' 
weal. 

“Humani^  are  worth  their  salt  only  if 
besides  thinking  they  also  know  how  to  lend 
a  hand.” — Heinrich  Mann. 

“ .  .  .a  poet  whose  figure  is  not  less  than 
that  of  Shakespeare  and  Dante  in  the  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  ideas.  .  .Arthur  Rimbaud.” — Louis 
Aragon. 

The  China  In^itute  in  America,  New  York 
City,  issues  A  Guide  to  Leading  Chinese 
Periodicals,  with  desciiptive  information  con¬ 
cerning  157  periodical  publications  issued  in 
China. 

Nathan  Bitritsky,  diredtor  of  the  Efepart- 
ment  of  Propaganda  of  the  Jewish  National 
State  in  Pale^ine,  has  written  for  presentatiai 
on  the  ^ge  three  plays,  in  Hebrew,  on  Jewish 
subjedts.  They  are  Judas  Iscariot,  Sabbatai 
Tsevi,  and  To'J^ight. 

Jean  Vignaud  is  the  new  president  of  the 
French  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

“The  French  civilization,  declared  Kipling, 
and  the  English  civilization,  are  of  the  same 
age;  they  are  equally  mature,  and  each  is, 
juAly,  well  satisfied  with  itself.  Both  are  com¬ 
pletely  impossible  of  analysis,  and  the  one 
completes  the  other.” — Randolph  Hughes,  in 
Macure  de  France. 

Certain  writings  of  Blaise  Pascal,  which  had 
been  concealed  by  other  writing  pa^ed  over 
them,  have  recently  been  deciphered. 
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